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CALENDAR 

1911 
Mon.,  8:40  A.  M.  .  .  .First  Semester  begins 

Wed.,  1  P.  M Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Fri.,  1  P.  M Christmas  Recess  begins 

1912 
Tues.,  8:40  A.  M..  .  .College  Exercises  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Friday    . Semester  Examinations  end 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. . .  .Second  Semester  begins 
Thursday   Washington's  birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Friday,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. . .  .College  Exercises  begin 

Thursday   Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

Monday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday  First  Academic  Year  ends 

SUMMER  VACATION,  1912 

rp       ,^^  I   Registration  of  all  classes 

Wednesday    Instruction  begins 

Wed.,  5  P.  M Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8 :30  A.  M. . . .  College  Exercises  begin 
Saturday,  5  P.  M. .  .Christmas  Recess  begins 

1913 

Mon.,  8:30  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday    Semester  Examinations  end 

Monday    Registration  Day 

Tues.,   8:30  A.M... Second  Semester  begins 
Saturday    Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 
Saturday,  5  P.  M. .  .Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:30  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Friday    Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday .Second  Academic  Year  ends 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  receive  prompt  attention,  all  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  College  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  Such  inquiries  will 
be  referd  immediately  to  the  proper  officers.  Only 
personal  communications  should  be  addrest  to  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Faculty. 

REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  official  publication  of  the  College  is  the  Reed 
College  Record,  of  which  the  current  catalog  is  Num- 
ber Five.  Number  Six  is  a  pamflet  descriptiv  of 
the  projected  development  of  Grounds  and  Ruild- 
ings.  Any  number  will  be  maild  on  request.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  should 
indicate  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  receive  the  Rec- 
ord regularly. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


BEQUEST  OF  AMANDA  WOOD  REED 

Reed  College,  the  first  institution  establisht  by  the 
Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute,  is  the  outcome  of  the 
desire  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  G.  Reed  to  be  of  the 
highest  possible  servis  to  the  Northwest,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reed  were  nativs  of  Massachusetts  and  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1854.  In  1895,  Mr.  Reed  died.  Nearly  all  of 
his  property  he  bequeathd  to  his  wife  with  this  sug- 
gestion: "Feeling  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  I  have  spent  my  business  life  and  ac- 
cumulated the  property  I  possess,  I  would  suggest 
to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some  portion  of  my 
estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  cultivation, 
illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said 
City  of  Portland,  or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose, 
which  shall  be  of  permanent  value  and  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  to  the  intelligence, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants." 

Mrs,  Reed  died  in  1904,  and  by  her  will  made  the 
following  provision  for  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  City  of  Portland: 

All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 
property  of  every  kind,  real,  personal  and  mixt,  whatever 


(NOTE— The  spelling  used  in  this  catalog  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.) 
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its  character,  and  wherever  the  same  may  be  situated,  I 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  friends.  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot, 
C.  B.  Bellinger,  C.  A.  Dolph,  William  E.  Robertson  and  Mar- 
tin Winch,  all  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  their  successors,  in 
trust,  to  use  the  same  and  the  income  therefrom  arising  in 
the  founding,  establishment  and  maintenance  at  the  City 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  of  an  institution  of  learning,  having 
for  its  object  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  practical  knowl- 
edge among  the  citizens  of  said  City  of  Portland,  and 
the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  art.  Such  insti- 
tution hereby  provided  for  shall  be  named  and  known  as 
*The  Reed  Institute,"  in  memory  of  my  departed  husband, 
Simeon  G.  Reed.  In  it  shall  be  establisht  such  departments 
of  learning,  galleries  of  art,  natural  and  technical  museums, 
appliances  for  manual  training  and  other  appliances  and 
appurtenances,  as  such  trustees  or  their  successors  jn  the 
trust  hereby  created  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Such 
instruction  shall  be  given  therein  by  competent  teachers  and 
lecturers  in  literature,  music,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  such 
classes  created  for  the  people,  and  especially  for  deserving 
young  men  and  women  earning  their  livelihood,  as  said 
trustees  and  their  successors  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Moderate  fees  for  admission  or  tuition  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  said  trustees  be  charged  when  necessary,  or  by 
said  trustees  deemd  advisable. 

Property  may  be  purchast  and  such  suitable  buildings 
and  appurtenances  erected  and  constructed  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  trustees  may  be  deemd  necessary.  Provided, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($150,000)  of  the  principal  of  this  bequest  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes. 

It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  institution  so 
founded  and  establisht  shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlight- 
enment, intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  education 
for  the  people. 

And  I  desire  and  direct  that  it  forever  be  and  remain  free 
from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control,  permitting 
those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such  re- 
ligious societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate. 
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Such  portion  of  this  bequest  as  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  property  and  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be 
securely  invested  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  a  safe  and 
permanent  income,  and  in  the  judgment  of  said  trustees 
to  best  preserv,  perpetuate  and  maintain  said  institution. 

Upon  the  deth  of  any  of  said  trustees,  either  prior  to  or 
after  my  decease,  or  if  any  of  them  shall  resign,  become 
incompetent,  or  refuse  to  act,  then  the  remaining  trustees, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  appoint  another  or  other  suit- 
able person  or  persons  and  thereupon  such  new  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  become  and  be  invested  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  estates,  including  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  as  if 
originally  named  as  trustees  in  this  my  will.  And  I  hereby 
give  and  grant  to  said  trustees  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said 
Institute  and  admission  of  applicants  thereto  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  thereof  as  herein  exprest,  as  to  them 
or  a  majority  of  them  shall  seem  proper,  with  power  in 
their  discretion  to  incorporate  said  Institute  in  the  name 
herein  designated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  religious,  benevolent  and 
charitable  societies,  if  and  whenever  the  incorporation 
thereof  shall  tend  to  the  better  perpetuation  thereof,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  this  bequest  is  made. 
Provided,  that  no  compensation  shall  be  demanded  or  re- 
ceivd  by  any  trustee  hereunder,  nor  by  any  officer  of  such 
corporation. 

Since  1904,  there  have  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees :  William  Parker  Olds,  Charles  Edwin  Wol- 
verton  and  William  Mead  Ladd. 

DECISION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Reed  that  the 
Trustees  should  have  full  discretionary  power  in  de- 
ciding the  character  of  the  institution  to  be  establish t. 
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This  judgment  was  confirmd,  both  by  legal  counsel 
and  b}^  the  members  of  the  General  Education  Board 
of  New  York. 

The  Trustees  first  considerd  whether  there  might 
not  be  a  demand  in  Portland  for  the  more  popular 
forms  of  education.  They  made  careful  inquiry  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  regarding  such  plans. 
Mr.  Martin  Winch,  who  is  Mrs.  Reed's  nephew,  and 
was  her  business  manager,  made  journeys  thruout 
the  country  visiting  technical  institutions  with  this 
end  in  view.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  he  felt 
that  the  proposed  school  might  well  be  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  popular  institution  of  secoipidary 
grade  which  they  had  been  considering.  In  this  opin- 
ion the  other  Trustees  concurd. 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to 
be  establisht  was  submitted  to  competent  experts, 
the  General  Education  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  made  two  trips  to  Ore- 
gon for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  needs  of  Portland 
and  of  the  Northwest.  He  visited  nearly  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. He  submitted  his  fin-dings  to  the  full  Board. 
On  motion  of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  Board  declared  that  the  greatest  educa- 
tional need  of  Portland  was  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  They  further  concurd  with  Dr.  But- 
trick  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  better  unoc- 
cupied spot  in  the  United  States  for  founding  a  col- 
lege of  the  proposed  type. 

After  an  independent  study  of  the  numerous  types 
of  schools,  public  and  private,  alredy  offering  in- 
struction in  the  City  of  Portland,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions  of  higher   education   alredy  establisht  in   the 
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Northwest,  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute  were 
convinced  that  there  was  no  demand  in  Portland  for 
further  vocational  schools  or  for  additional  in- 
struction of  secondary  grade  other  than  that  pro- 
vided, or  sure  to  be  provided,  by  the  city  and  by  the 
state.  They  conceivd  it  their  duty  to  develop  an 
institution  which  should  not  duplicate  any  work 
alredy  adequately  done  by  public  or  private  en- 
terprize.  They  wisht  to  provide  the  one  important 
type  of  school  which  the  people  of  Portland  could 
otherwise  enjoy  only  by  leaving  the  city.  The  Trus- 
tees decided,  therefore,  to  found  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  the 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  four-year  course  of 
secondary  grade,  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering 
courses  of  approximately  four  years  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

SELECTION   OF  THE   SITE 

The  next  important  question,  the  selection  of 
a  campus,  was  happily  settled  by  the  generous  dona- 
tion, by  the  Ladd  Estate  Company,  of  forty  acres  of 
land  in  the  City  of  Portland.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
beautiful  grounds  known  as  Crystal  Springs  Farm, 
about  four  miles  from  the  hart  of  the  city,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Willamette  river,  not  far  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  just  north  of  East- 
moreland.  It  is  borderd  on  the  west  by  Crystal 
Springs  Lake  and  on  the  north  by  a  ravine,  thru  which 
run  clear  waters  from  the  melting  snows  of  Mt. 
Hood.  The  lake  is  fed  by  many  springs  which  sup- 
ply daily  seven  million  gallons  of  water.  From  the 
campus,  across  the  ravine,  there  is  an  excellent  view 
of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  northwest  a  view  of  the 
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river,  the  city,  and  Portland  Heights  beyond.    It  is 
in  every  respect  an  ideal  location  for  a  college. 

The  campus  has  since  been  extended  to  include 
eighty-six  acres. 

ELECTION  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT 
In  June,  1910,  William  Trufant  Foster  was  elected 
President  of  The  Reed  Institute.  He  was,  at  that  time. 
Lecturer  in  Educational  Administration  at  Columbia 
University,  and  Professor  of  English  and  Argumen- 
tation on  leave  of  absence  from  Bowdoin  College. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GROUNDS 
AND  BUILDINGS 

In  January,  1911,  Messrs.  Doyle,  Patterson  and 
Beach  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were  selected  as  the  archi- 
tects of  Reed  College.  Later,  Hudson  Bridge  Has- 
tings, a  structural  engineer  with  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
and  Son,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, was  invited  to  come  to  Portland  as  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  and  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  President  and  the  Trustees  in  the  work 
of  material  construction. 

DATE  OF  BEGINNING  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

As  soon  as  the  site  was  accepted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent elected,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  earliest 
possible  date  on  which  the  College  could  wisely 
plan  to  begin  instruction  in  its  own  buildings. 
It  was  evident,  as  soon  as  the  character  of  the 
institution  was  decided  upon,  that  the  very  first 
stone  laid  on  the  campus  must  have  its  proper 
place    in    the    contemplated    development    of    the 
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grounds  and  buildings  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  clear  that  any  plan  should  be  condemned 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small,  temporary  gain, 
sacrificed  the  greater  interests  of  unnumberd  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  material  beginnings  of  The 
Reed  Institute  must  be  worthy  of  a  leading  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  a  much  larger  city, 
— in  the  Portland  of  the  year  2000,  as  well  as 
in  the  Portland  of  today.  No  other  beginning 
could  satisfy  the  broad  and  wise  purposes  of 
the  bequest.  No  other  beginning  could  receive  the 
commendation  of  the  business  men  of  the  city, 
of  prospectiv  benefactors,  or  of  the  world  of  higher 
education.  In  the  past,  as  President  Pritchett  observs, 
no  university  seems  sufficiently  to  have  discounted 
the  future  in  respect  to  its  material  development.  The 
President  and  Trustees  resolvd  to  profit  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  experience  of  other  institutions. 

The  building  of  a  college  or  university  from  the 
very  foundations,  literally  upon  an  open  field,  with 
two  or  three  million  dollars  for  endowment,  is  an 
undertaking  so  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
few  men  know  what  it  involvs.  Those  who  were  com- 
petent to  speak  as  experts,  because  they  had  met  dif- 
ficulties and  opportunities  in  the  recent  past  similar 
to  those  now  enjoyd  by  The  Reed  Institute,  were 
consulted,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  Presi- 
dent visited  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Everywhere  the  new  institu- 
tion was  welcomd  with  enthusiasm  and  accorded 
generous  and  valuable  aid.  Everywhere  experts 
agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  an  insti- 
tution of  the  proposed  standard,  upon  its  own 
campus,  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  not  earlier. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

After  a  year's  study  of  the  material  growth  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  architects  were  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  an  immediate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  campus.  The  Trustees  purchast  forty- 
six  acres,  east  and  north  of  the  original  gift  of  the 
Ladd  Estate  Company,  making  a  campus  of  eighty- 
six  acres. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Early  in  1911,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  Reed  College  Record  six  times 
a  year,  as  the  official  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  of  The  Reed  Institute,  and 
in  March  the  first  number  was  issued.  Later  num- 
bers are  maild  to  any  address  on  request. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  INSTRUCTION 

On  September  18,  1911,  the  first  class  of  fifty  stu- 
dents, 26  men  and  24  women,  assembled  for  the  open- 
ing exercises  in  the  building  constructed  by  The  Reed 
Institute  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  College  at  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  and  Jefferson  Streets,  in  the  City 
of  Portland. 

The  Faculty  for  the  first  year  consisted  of  Carl 
Denton,  Director  of  Music;  Rernard  Capen  Ewer, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  William  Trufant 
Foster,  President;  Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Hudson  Rridge  Hastings,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying;  Jasper  Jacob 
Stahl,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages;  Arthur  Evans 
Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences. 
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BREAKING  OF  GROUND 

On  January  12,  1912,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
first  college  buildings  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett, 
one  of  the  donors  of  the  original  forty  acres  of  the 
campus.  In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Charles  Scadding, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Insti- 
tute, offerd  prayer. 

The  following  Commemorativ  Address  was  deliv- 
erd  by  Cyrus  Abda  Dolph,  Esquire,  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Today  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Reed  College;  not  full  fruition  of 
the  hopes  of  its  founders,  but  rather  another  milestone 
along  the  way  to  the  complete  establishment  and  equipment 
of  "an  institution  having  for  its  object  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  practical  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Portland,  and  the  promotion  of  literature,  sci- 
ence and  art."  To  this  purpose  Amanda  W.  Reed  dedicated 
her  fortune,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts  created  by 
her  last  will  and  testament  in  furtherance  of  such  purpose, 
the  trustees  have  dedicated  their  time  and  best  endevor. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  work  of  constructing  the 
initial  college  buildings  upon  these  ample  grounds,  acquired 
largely  thru  the  generous  gift  of  one  of  the  present  trustees 
and  his  family. 

The  occasion  is  thought  by  our  distinguisht  President  to 
be  of  sufiicient  moment  to  justify  its  celebration  by  appro- 
priate tho  simple  ceremony,  and  he  has  requested  that  1 
contribute  something  concerning  the  man  and  woman  whose 
devotion  to  their  fellowmen  and  women,  and  love  for  the 
city  in  which  they  livd,  impeld  them  to  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  public  good  the  accumulations  of  a  life  of  honest 
toil. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  he  has  thus  set  before  me,  for  both 
were  the  friends  of  my  early  manhood,  and  knowledge  of 
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the  fact  that  I  held  their  confidence  and  respect  for  so  many 
years  is  tresured  by  me  among  the  best  of  my  possessions. 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  here  recite  the  biografy 
of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Reed;  that  is  alredy  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  city  and  state,  with  which  their  names  are  in- 
separably connected.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  both 
were  nativs  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  came  from  that 
sturdy  New  England  stock  which  has  always  been  distin- 
guisht  for  thrift,  industry,  intelligence  and  high  character. 
They  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  this  city,  and  largely 
aided  in  its  development.  By  honest  industry,  close  appli- 
cation to  business  affairs  and  intelligent  investment,  they  ac- 
cumulated a  competence.  They  were  blest  with  no  children 
of  their  own,  and  yet  their  hospitable  home  was  always  open 
to  the  entertainment  and  enjoyment  of  the  young  people  of 
the  city.  They  deemd  education— mental  and  moral  train- 
ing of  young  men  and  women — ^the  prime  necessities  of  a 
useful  life.  They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  young  men  and  women  in  their  efforts  to 
equip  themselvs  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  they  sought 
by  the  means  within  their  power  to  stimulate  to  higher  at- 
tainments those  who  should  come  after  them,  and  so  far  as 
possible  make  less  rugged  the  way  to  success. 

Mr.  Reed's  helth  began  to  fail  in  the  year  1891,  and  in 
the  autum  of  1892  he  and  his  wife  removed  to  Pasadena, 
California,  where  he  died  November  7,  1895,  leaving  a  will 
devising  and  bequeathing  substantially  all  his  property  to 
his  wife,  and  making  her  sole  executrix  thereof.  In  this 
will  he  made  the  following  suggestion: 

'Teeling,  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  I  have 
spent  my  business  life  and  accumulated  the  property  I  pos- 
sess, I  would  suggest  to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some  por- 
tion of  my  estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  cultivation, 
illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said  City  of 
Portland,  or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose  which  shall  be 
of  permanent  value,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city  and  to  the  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants." 

Before  qualifying  as  executrix  of  her  husband's  will, 
Mrs.  Reed  made  her  own  will,  from  which  I  have  alredy 
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quoted,  and  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  institution 
therein  provided  for  shall  be  named  and  known  as  "The 
Reed  Institute,"  in  memory  of  her  departed  husband,  Simeon 
G.  Reed. 

Mrs.  Reed  survived  her  husband  nearly  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  her  will  was  several  times  revised,  but  she 
made  no  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  residue  of  her 
estate  nor  in  its  provisions  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
trust  thereby  created.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  of 
the  action  first  taken  seemd  to  appeal  to  her  more  and  more 
as  those  years  went  by.  Martin  Winch,  a  nephew  and 
trusted  agent  of  Mrs.  Reed,  was  made  executor  of  her  will. 
He  had  but  fairly  enterd  upon  its  execution  when  a  contest 
over  its  probate  in  the  Oregon  Courts  was  instituted  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  court  having  primary  jurisdiction  was 
the  Superior  Court  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  it  was 
alleged  Mrs.  Reed  was  domicild  at  the  time  of  her  deth. 
The  civil  code  of  the  state  of  California  provides  that  char- 
itable bequests  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one-third 
of  the  estate  of  the  testator  leaving  legal  heirs,  and  in 
cases  where  more  than  one-third  of  an  estate  is  given  to 
charitable  uses,  a  pro  rata  reduction  from  such  bequests 
is  required  to  be  made,  so  as  to  reduce  the  aggregate  of 
such  bequests  to  one-third  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  testator. 

The  effect  of  a  successful  determination  of  such  a 
contest  is  apparent.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  was  held  by  the 
courts,  both  of  Oregon  and  California,  that  the  domicil  of 
Mrs.  Reed  at  the  time  of  her  decease  was  in  Oregon,  and  not 
in  the  state  of  California.  The  provisions  of  her  will  were 
upheld,  and  her  estate  was  distributed  in  accordance  with 
its  directions;  but  more  than  two  years  were  consumed  in 
this  litigation,  and  the  trustees  did  not  come  into  possession 
of  the  property  devised  to  them  until  July,  1909. 

Upon  becoming  invested  with  title  and  possession  of 
the  property  so  devised  to  them,  the  trustees  immediately 
took  up  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to 
be  establisht  and  maintaind  in  execution  of  the  trusts  im- 
posed, and  after  deliberate  study  of  the  situation  and  ob- 
taining  advice   of  men   of   large   experience    upon   whose 
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judgment  they  felt  it  safe  to  rely,  they  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

**Resolvd,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  In- 
stitute appropriate  the  bequest  of  Amanda  W.  Reed  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  at  Portland,  Multnomah 
County,  of  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Having  so  determind,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  a 
man  possest  of  learning,  judgment,  experience  and  execu- 
tiv  ability  equal  to  the  great  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
the  offis  of  President  of  such  a  college.  Happily,  such  a 
man  was  found  in  the  person  of  President  Foster,  and  he 
was  cald  to  the  position.  Pending  the  construction  of  per- 
manent college  buildings,  temporary  quarters  were  erected, 
and  faculty  selected  from  among  the  most  successful  edu- 
cators in  the  country,  and  the  College  opend  under  auspi- 
cious conditions.  But,  it  still  remains  for  you,  President 
Foster,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  to  make  Reed 
College  a  vital  force  in  this  community  for  the  upbuilding 
of  character,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
motion of  civic  righteousness. 

Students  of  Reed  College,  I  repeat  to  you  a  platitude: 
You  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes,  the  individual 
builders  of  your  own  character.  Tho  every  grove  in  Ore- 
gon w^ere  an  academy,  presided  over  by  a  genius  of  learning 
more  profound  than  ancient  Athens  ever  knew,  and  each  of 
you  had  access  to  them  all,  it  would  still  depend  upon 
yourselvs  whether  or  not  you  satisfied  the  expectation  of 
your  friends  and  teachers  and  proved  worthy  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  you.  Act  well  your  individual  parts,  and 
your  success  in  life  is  well  assured.  Remember,  too,  that 
that  life  is  most  successful  which  under  its  own  particular 
environment  does  most  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
others. 

*'Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hands  no  worthy  action  done." 
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Reed  College  purposes  to  take  full  advantage  of 
its  splendid  freedom  from  harassing  traditions.  While 
endevoring  to  profit  by  the  rich  experience  of  other 
institutions,  it  plans  to  study  exhaustivly  the  peculiar 
needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest,  and  so  to 
develop  each  department  that  it  will  serv  the  com- 
munity more  effectivly  than  could  any  merely  trans- 
planted institution.  What  this  involvs  in  the  way  of 
original,  constructiv  work  will  be  explaind  from 
time  to  time,  as  present  plans  mature. 

The  College  reservs  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  students,  at  any  time,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 
As  the  instruction  of  each  student  will  cost  several 
times  as  much  as  his  tuition  fee,  and  as  the  primary 
interest  of  the  College  is  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  and  the  character  of  its  graduates,  nothing 
whatever  will  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  mere 
numbers. 

FACULTY 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Reed  Institute  to  establish 
and  maintain,  with  the  income  from  its  present  en- 
dowment, only  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  to  extend  its  work  only  when  it  receives 
further  resources.  It  will  attempt  to  do  only  as 
much  as  it  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  as  well  as 
such  work  is  done  anywhere.  Accordingly  it  will  not 
overburden  its  instructors,  allow  its  enrolment  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  its  resources,  or  entrust 
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any  of  its  teaching  to  temporary,  underpaid  assist- 
ants whose  interests  do  not  center  in  their  students. 
It  aims  to  appoint  and  retain  only  those  who  are 
devoted  to  their  students  and  their  teaching,  who 
know  how  to  teach  and  can  not  but  inspire,  and 
whose  whole  life  is  imbued  with  the  professional 
spirit. 

The  chief  compensation  that  Reed  College  offers 
such  teachers  is  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  ideals, 
as  members  of  a  faculty  thus  selected,  in  an  insti- 
tution with  such  avowd  purposes,  having  before  it  an 
absolutely  clear  field,  and  splendid  opportunities  for 
servis.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
College  is  unfriendly  to  research.  On  the  confraiy, 
the  College  desires  only  teachers  who  are  eager  to 
make  independent  studies  in  their  favorit  fields, 
chiefly  for  the  invigoration  of  their  teaching.  Sched- 
ules and  equipment  are  arranged  accordingly. 

EMPHASIS  ON  TEACHING 

The  public  has  been  assured,  from  time  to  time, 
that  Reed  College  w^ould  open  in  the  fall  of  1912 
prepared  to  give  efficient  instruction,  within  its  lim- 
ited field.  Inquiries  receivd  daily  at  the  offises  of 
the  College  indicate  that  more  detaild  information 
is  desired.  Some  persons  wish  to  know  upon  what 
evidence  the  Trustees  base  their  confidence  that  Reed 
College  will  be  prepared  to  do  a  high  grade  of  work 
from  the  outset. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  be  said  that  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  higher  education  are  agreed  that 
the  most  trustworthy  tests  of  the  teaching  efficiency 
of  colleges,  that  may  be  applied  to  all  institutions, 
are  these  four:  (1)  The  standard  of  entrance  require- 
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ments  and  the  rigor  with  which  they  are  enforced; 
(2)  the  average  salary  of  the  teachers;  (3)  the  ratio 
of  students  to  teachers;  (4)  the  cost  of  maintenance 
for  each  student. 

Concerning  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements, 
it  is  significant  that  Reed  College  will  admit  no 
conditiond  students  and  no  special  students.  No 
one  will  be  admitted  to  Reed  College  unless  he  com- 
pletely satisfies  the  requirements  for  admission  be- 
fore entrance;  and  no  candidate  failing  to  meet  this 
standard  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  under  the 
name  of  Special  Student.  The  presence  of  those  who 
are  not  fully  qualified  to  pursue  college  work  inev- 
itably hinders  the  progress  of  those  who  are  fully 
prepared,  and  thus  lowers  the  standard  of  work  of 
the  whole  college.  Of  the  263  students  who  applied 
for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  Reed  College,  all 
but  fifty  were  declined,  many  of  these  because  they 
could  qualify  only  as  conditiond  or  special  students, 
others  because  they  appeard  to  lack  the  earnestness 
of  purpose  without  which  they  could  not  happily 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Reed  College.  Twenty-four 
applied  for  advanced  standing  and  were  declined, 
because  the  College  desired  only  a  Freshman  Class. 

A  second  test  of  teaching  efficiency  is  the  cost  of 
the  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  college 
will  attract  strong  teachers  in  proportion  as  it  pays 
in  salaries  what  strong  teachers  are  worth.  If  a  col- 
lege is  under  efficient  management,  it  will  get  about 
as  good  teaching  as  it  pays  for.  The  following  table 
is  therefore  significant.  The  facts  are  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement   of    Teaching,    and    show    the    average 
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salaries  paid  for  teaching  at  what  are  considerd  the 
best  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Average  salaries  of  teachers  at  various  colleges 
and  universities 

$1470  $1761  $1610 

2402  1178  665 

1437  865  1050 

1165  1265  1438 

880  1555 

Average  salary  of  all  teachers  at  Reed  College 

(approved  for  1912-1913)   $2385 

In  estimating  the  teaching  efficiency  of  colleges,  the 
data  concerning  cost  of  instruction  per  studenj  and 
average  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  consideration  of  the  ratio  of  students  to  teach- 
ers. The  chief  superiority  of  the  small  college  is 
supposed  to  be  the  greater  opportunity  it  affords  for 
daily,  personal  contact  between  students  as  individ- 
uals and  teachers  who  are  profoundly  interested  in 
them  as  individuals.  The  value  of  such  personal 
relations  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  real 
ideals  of  the  college  and  the  character  of  the  men 
it  attracts  as  teachers.  But,  assuming  that  the  aims 
of  the  college  and  its  salary  schedule  are  sufficient 
to  attract  the  best  men,  then  the  opportunities  for 
such  personal  contact  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  classes.  Considerd  in  this  way,  some 
of  the  larger  institutions  are  found  to  offer  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions. 

This  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  to  the  number 
of  instructors  is  of  great  importance.  Much  of  the 
adverse  criticism,  which  has  been  so  abundant  of  late 
in  discussions  of  the  American  College,  has  been  di- 
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reeled  against  the  practis  of  herding  students  in  large 
lecture  courses  in  which  real  teaching  is  impossi- 
ble. Other  things  being  equal,  that  institution  will 
offer  the  most  effectiv  teaching  which  shows  the  low- 
est ratio  of  students  to  instructors.  These  facts,  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  are  therefore  of  interest: 

Ratio  of  students  to  instructors  in  leading  colleges 
College    No.  of  Students    No.  of  Teachers  Ratio 


1 

1482 

97 

15.2 

2 

1209 

118 

10.2 

3 

996 

81 

12.2 

4 

924 

81 

11.4 

5 

475 

58 

8.1 

6 

513 

38 

13.5 

7 

316 

29 

10.8 

8 

143 

22 

6.5 

9 

2620 

236 

11.1 

10 

2836 

322 

8.8 

11 

1301 

158 

8.2 

12 

340 

34 

10.0 

13 

3902 

211 

18.4 

14 

2451 

218 

11.2 

15 

1668 

146 

10.7 

Ratio  appr 

oved  for  Reed  Colle 

ge,  1912-1913.. 

. ..  10 

A  fourth  test  of  teaching  efficiency  is  the  amount 
expended  by  the  institution  on  each  student.  The 
cost  per  college  student  at  various  state  universities, 
as  compiled  by  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, is  presented  below.  This  represents  the  ex- 
pense for  instruction  in  addition  to  all  other  expenses. 
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Cost  per  college  student  at  various  state  universi- 
ties 

$170                                    $165  $210 
219                                      172  153 
305                                     203  125 
Cost  per  student  at  Reed  College  (with  150  stu- 
dents)  $410 

This  discussion  of  four  tests  of  teaching  efficiency 
suggests  the  possible  standing  of  Reed  College,  in  its 
early  years,  as  an  educational  institution.  Its  domi- 
nant purpose  is  concentration  on  its  teaching.  The 
faculty  have  been  chosen,  from  thousands  of  avail- 
able persons,  chiefly  because  of  their  proved  po^wer 
as  teachers,  their  contagious  enthusiasm  for  their 
subjects,  and  their  devotion  to  individual  students  as 
human  beings  with  possibilities  for  indefinit  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement. 

As  a  social  institution,  as  an  athletic  institution,  as 
an  historic  institution,  the  College  has  no  standing 
whatever.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  fraternities,  so- 
rorities, and  most  ol  the  diversions  that  men  are 
pleased  to  call  "college  life",  as  distinguisht  from 
college  work,  have  no  place  in  Reed  College.  Those 
whose  dominant  interests  lie  outside  of  the  courses 
of  study,  should  not  apply  for  admission.  Only  those 
who  want  to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  and  who  are 
determind  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
their  studies,  are  welcomd.  Only  those  whose  habits 
are  consistent  with  this  purpose  are  welcomd.  Others 
will  be  disappointed,  for  the  scholarship  demands 
will  leave  little  time  for  outside  activities,  other  than 
those  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
helth.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  ex- 
tensiv  equipment,  a  large  faculty,  a  large  student 
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body,  upper  classmen,  traditions  and  a  highly  organ- 
ized social  life  will  be  wanting.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  chief  desire  is  efficient  teaching  in  a 
college  of  rigorously  high  standing,  and  who  wish 
to  obtain  it  in  the  City  of  Portland,  this  presentation 
is  made  of  the  plans  for  the  first  years  of  Reed  Col- 
lege. 


"A  COLLEGE  UTOPIA;  A  FANTASY" 

(Those  who  have  red,  with  discrimination,  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  of  the  Aims  and  Ideals  of  Reed 
College,  may  be  interested  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Nation,  cald  "A  College  Utopia;  A  Fantasy.") 

In  commenting  on  the  gift  of  several  miHions  of  dollars 
to  Swarthmore  on  condition  of  abandoning  intercollegiate 
contests  in  athletics,  a  correspondent  has  urged  acceptance 
of  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  some  college  should 
deliberately  try  the  experiment  of  favoring  scholarship  as 
against  athletics.  The  institution,  he  admits,  "might  lose 
popularity  for  a  time,"  but  he  thinks  that  in  the  long  run 
it  might  "attract  the  class  of  students  which  is  most  desir- 
able." This  revolutionary  suggestion  is  worth  more  detaild 
consideration.  We  are  aware  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  colleges  must,  as  our  correspondent  sa^^s,  "conform 
more  or  less  to  popular  sentiment;"  that  the  president,  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees  do  not  dare  run  counter  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  undergraduates  and  those  noisy  and  half-baked 
young  graduates  who  yell  for  the  athletic  teams  and  who 
are  supposed  to  voice  "alumni  opinion."  Yet  we  can  con- 
ceive of  a  college — of  course  as  an  abstract  ideal,  impossible 
of  realization — in  which  the  authorities  estimate  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  at  their  exact  value,  and  stedily  pursue  the 
true  aims  of  education.  This  academic  Utopia,  a  mere 
dream,  we  shall  describe  more  fully,  fortified  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  recent  declaration  that  the  world  needs 
more  dreamers.     This  conception  of  ours,  we  may  add,  is 
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by  no  means  original.  It  has  been  seriously  presented  in 
private  conversation  by  an  eminent  educator,  whose  name 
we  withhold  in  order  to  save  him  from  ridicule. 

For  a  site  we  should  choose  some  city  or  town  in  New 
England,  because  traditions  of  culture  there  are  so  old  and 
well-establisht  that  an  institution  singly  devoted  to  it  may 
be  less  likely  to  excite  hostility  than  elsewhere.  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  are  out  of  the  question;  for  Harvard  alredy 
has  a  long  start  and  overshadows  everything.  New  Haven 
is  also  impossible:  people  there  would  not  tolerate  a  college 
that  was  indifferent  to  the  activities  to  which  the  Yale  of  to- 
day owes  its  chief  distinction.  The  college  which  we  have  in 
mind  might  be  built  on  the  ruins,  say,  of  Bowdoin,  or  of 
Dartmouth,  Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Trinity  or  Wes- 
leyan.  Each  of  these  colleges  has  a  considerable  "plant" 
which  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  utilized^  for 
higher  education. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  a  strong  faculty.  At  pres- 
ent our  smaller  colleges  are  constantly  raided  by  the  larger, 
which  offer  higher  salaries,  better  equipt  libraries  and 
laboratories,  and  in  general  wider  opportunities  for  fame 
and  usefulness.  Moreover,  the  professors  should  not  be 
overburdend  with  teaching,  but  should  have  a  fair  chance 
for  scholarly  research  and  production.  To  maintain  a 
large  faculty  on  these  terms  would  be  impracticable;  and 
accordingly  the  college  would  be  forced  to  the  plan  which 
has  had  such  admirable  results  in  the  Canadian  colleges — 
the  plan  of  giving  comparativly  few  courses,  and  giving 
those  well.  This  would  mean  cutting  off  most  of  the  feebly 
conducted  graduate  work — leaving  that  to  a  real  university 
— and  concentrating  energy  and  ability  on  the  important 
courses  in  classics,  modern  languages,  philosophy,  history, 
economics,  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  The  college 
would  not  be  so  big  on  paper,  but  its  product  might  be  far 
more  completely  finisht.  If  a  faculty  made  up  of  men  of 
intellectual  distinction  could  be  held  together  for  a  gener- 
ation we  should  have  an  institution  unique  in  its  kind — a 
Johns  Hopkins  for  undergraduates. 

That  would,  of  course,  imply  a  body  of  ambitious  stu- 
dents, and  a  code  of  disciplin  based  on  that  ambition.    We 
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would  by  no  means  bar  athletics,  college  journalism,  glee 
clubs  and  social  gatherings.  All  these  have  their  place  in 
a  scheme  of  education;  but  they  are,  after  all,  subsidiary  to 
the  main  issue.  Such  a  college  as  we  have  sketcht  might 
lift  from  the  shoulders  of  its  teachers  a  great  burden  by 
sweeping  away  all  committees  on  football,  glee-club  con- 
certs and  junior  promenades,  and  by  telling  the  students 
to  play  and  sing  and  dance  as  they  pleased  within  the 
limits  of  good  behavior.  And  with  this  further  proviso: 
that  no  athlete  or  singer  or  any  other  student  should  re- 
ceive the  slightest  favor  in  the  way  of  extra  absences  or 
postponement  of  recitations  or  examinations.  If  any  college 
faculty  should  maintain  a  fairly  strict  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, inevitably  the  social,  athletic  and  other  activities 
would  be  subordinated  to  their  proper  place.  As  matters 
are  now,  the  amount  of  study  done  by  the  average  under- 
graduate is,  as  a  Harvard  committee  reported  in  1905,  "dis- 
creditably small."  Almost  any  man  fit  to  go  without  a 
keeper  can,  with  fair  application,  get  thru  almost  any  col- 
lege. But  the  place  we  have  in  mind  is  intended  for  youth 
of  intelligence  and  aspiration.  The  rest,  who  constitute 
the  bulk,  can  betake  themselvs  to  other  colleges,  where,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  President  Wilson,  the  authorities 
"put  down  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  to  get 
men  in,  and  then  put  down  the  standard  of  instruction  to 
keep  them  in." 

Our  ideal  college  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  mere  dream — 
and  yet  with  the  backing  of  a  few  millions  from  some  one 
who  can  distinguish  between  genuin  and  imaginary  discip- 
lin  of  the  mind,  one,  at  least,  of  the  smaller  New  England 
colleges  might  translate  the  vision  into  reality.  The  col- 
lege would  definitly  cease  to  compete  with  the  others  in 
athletics  or  in  mere  numbers.  It  would  content  itself  with 
small  but  pickt  classes.  It  would  educate  them  insted  of 
allowing  them  to  idle  thru  four  years.  Such  an  enterprize 
would  attract  to  its  faculty  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  who 
are  sick  and  tired  of  adapting  their  instruction  to  the  re- 
quirements of  football  players  and  other  incompetents,  and 
of  resisting  appeals  from  the  athletic  committee  to  give  the 
shortstop  "one  more  chance."     Such  an  enterprize  would 
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also  appeal  to  youth  who  are  worth  teaching.  If  there 
were  money  to  carry  the  undertaking  thru  the  period  of 
depression,  the  panic  occasiond  by  a  sudden  change  of 
policy,  it  might  accomplish  great  results. 

Possibly  there  is  but  one  comment  on  this  plea 
for  a  differentiated  type  of  college  that  should  here 
be  offerd.  In  view  of  the  historic  conservatism  of 
all  school  men,  particularly  college  men,  in  view  of 
the  grip  of  traditions  and  the  aversion  to  change 
shown  by  faculties  and  alumni,  there  may  be  less 
hope  of  building  a  college  of  such  aims  and  ideals 
successfully  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  college,  than  on 
a  new  and  open  field,  with  "money  to  carry  the 
undertaking  thru  the  period  of  depression,"  but  with- 
out inherited  faculty,  alumni  or  traditions. 
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FACULTY 

(The  names  of  the  Faculty  are  given  in  alfabetical  order.) 

Fredrik  Anderson,  Instructor  in  French 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1911;  Assistant  in  French, 
1910-1911;  Student  at  Harvard  University,  1911-1912,  holding  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco;  Instructor  in 
French,   Reed  College,  1912 . 

Norman  Frank  Coleman,  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1906; 
Austin  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-1906;  Teacher  of  English, 
Spokane  (Washington)  High  School,  1900-1905;  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric, Whitman  College,  1906-1908;  Professor  and  Hed  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Whitman  College,  1908-1912;  Dean  of  the  Language 
Group,  Whitman  College,  1910-1912;  Professor  of  English,  P  '  Col- 
lege,   1912 c 

Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1908,  M.  S.,  1909;  Assistant  in  Physics, 
University  of  W^ooster,  1906-1909,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1909* 
1910;  Teaching  Fellow,  Princeton  University,  1910-1911,  Porter 
Ogden  Jacobus  Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Princeton 
University,  1912-1913;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Reed  College,  1913- . 

Bernard  Capen  Ewer,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1899,  A.  M.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Brown  University,  1899- 
1901;  student.  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1901-1904, 
Thayer  Scholar,  1902-1903,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, 1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Hermon  Semi- 
nary, 1904-1905;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  1905;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  North- 
western University,  1905-1908,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
1908-1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Reed  College,  1911- 
1912,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1912 . 

William  Trufant  Foster,  President 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1901,  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1911;  Instructor  in  English,  Bates  College,  1901-1903; 
Student,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1903-1904;  Professor 
of  English  and  Argumentation,  Bowdoin  College,  1905-1909,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  1909-1910;  Lecturer  in  the  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1909;  Fellow  in  Edu- 
cation, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Lecturer  in 
School  Administration,  1909-1910;  Lecturer  in  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, Columbia  University  Summer  Session,  1910;  President  of 
Reed    College,    1910 . 
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Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903,  S.  M.,  1904,  Ph.  D.,  1906;  Grad- 
uate Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-1904,  Fel- 
low in  Astronomy,  1904-1906;  On  Staff,  John  Crerar  Library,  1901- 
1906;  On  Staff,  Yerkes  Observatory,  1905;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Williams  College,  1906-1909,  Assistant  Professor,  1909-1911; 
Professor    of    Mathematics,   Reed  College,    1911 . 

Hudson   Bridge   Hastings,   Professor   of   Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Surveying 

S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907;  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  Bowdoin  College,  1907-1908,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1908-1910;  Experimental  work  with  Boston  Transit  Commis- 
sion, 1907;  Consulting  Engineer,  State  Railroad  Commission  of 
Maine,  1908-1910;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  city  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  1909;  Structural  Engineer  with  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  and  Son, 
Chicago,  1910-1911;  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Survey- 
ing, and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Reed  College, 
1911 . 

William  Conger  Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.  B..  Yale  University,  1896,  Ph.D.,  1899;  Silliman  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1896-1899;  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1899-1901 ;  Instructor 
in  Chemistry,  University  of  California,  1901-1906,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1906-1913;   Professor  of  Chemistry,  Reed  College,  1913 . 

William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology 

S.  B.,  Mercer  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1909; 
Assistant  Principal  of  the  Darlington  School,  Rome,  Georgia,  1906- 
1908;  Student  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University  Sum- 
mer School,  1907;  University  Scholar,  Columbia  University,  1909- 
1910,  University  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor  in  History  and  Poli- 
tics, Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Sociology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1902;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-1903, 
1904-1906;  Student,  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  1903-1904;  In- 
structor in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-1906;  Research  Fellow 
in  Classics  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1906-1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  1907-1908;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Yale  University,  1908-1909, 
Assistant  Professor,  1909-1912;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Reed 
College,  1912 . 
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Maida  Rossiter,  Librarian 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  On  Staff,  Library  of  Lcland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  1905-1911,  Reference  Librarian,  1911-1912; 
Librarian,    Reed   College,    1912 . 

Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Women  and  Professor  of  Psychology 

a.  B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.  D.,  1905;  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905-1910, 
Associate  Professor,  1910-1912;  Student,  Berlin  University,  1907- 
1908;  Resident  Psychologist,  Bedford  (New  York)  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  1910;  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women  and  Professor 
of   Psychology,   Reed   College,    1912 . 

Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Professor  of  Education 

S.  B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1886;  A.  B.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1893;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1905;  Teacher  and 
Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Kansas,  1886-1891;  Founder  and  Prin- 
cipal of  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1892-1897;  Univer- 
sity Extension  Reader  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1894; 
Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois,  1897-1904; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1903-1904;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1905-1906;  Lecturer  in  Principles 
of  Education,  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1908;  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Washington,  1906-1912;  Professor  of  Education,  Reed  College, 
1912 . 

Stanley    Astredo    Smith,    Professor    of    Romance 
Languages 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1903,  A.  M.,  1905 
Assistant  in  Romanic  Languages,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer 
sity,  1903-1904,  Instructor,  1904-1907;  Student  in  Europe,  1906-1907 
Student  in  French  and  Italian,  University  of  Washington,  1907- 
1911 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
Harvard  University,  1911-1913,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 
1912-1913;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Reed  College,  1913 


Jasper  Jacob   Stahl,   Instructor  in   Germanic  Lan- 
guages 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  Assistant  in  the  German  Department, 
Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Fellow  from 
Bowdoin  College  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  1909-1910;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1910-1911; 
Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages,  Reed   College,  1911 . 
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Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Professor  of  Biology 

S.  B.,  University  of  California,  1895,  S.  M.,  1898;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1903;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California, 
1895-1898,  Instructor,  1898-1900;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900-1901;  Instructor  in  Biology,  University  of  California, 
1901-1904,  Assistant  Professor,  1904-1908,  Associate  Professor,  1908- 
1912;  Professor  of  Biology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906,  B.  D.,  1911;  Instructor  in  English 
and  History,  Long  Lake  Lodge,  Maine,  summers  of  1903,  1904,  1908; 
Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Country  School  for  Boys,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  1906-1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  Massachusetts,  1907-1908;  Worker  in  the  Denison  House,  a  so- 
cial settlement,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1908-1910,  Resident  Worker, 
1910-1911;  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences,  Reed  College,  1911 . 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  is,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  each  commit- 
tee.   The  person  first  named  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Administration:     Mr.  Foster,  Miss  Rowland,  Mr.  Sisson 
Relations   with  Preparatory   Schools   and  Admission   of 
Students:     Mr.  Sisson,  Mr.  Torrey,  Mr.  Morgan 

Co-operation  in  Civic  Affairs:     Mr.  Ogburn,  Mr.  Wood 
Grounds  and  Buildings:     Mr.  Hastings 
Library:     Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Rees 
Music:     Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Stah] 

Eeed  College  Record:   Mr.  Stahl,  Miss  Read,  Miss  Rossiter 
Reed  Extension  Courses:   Mr.   Sisson,  Mr.   Ogburn,   Miss 
Read,  Secretary 

Religious  Life:     Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Sisson 
Student  Affairs:  Mr,  Ewer,  Mr.  Coleman,  Miss  Rowland 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Boyd,   Lucile    The  Dalles 1031  Garfield   Ave. 

Buf ton.   Alma   Voleta Portland 2740  E.   62nd   St. 

Clair,    Helen  Louise Portland 677   E.    Ankeny  St. 

Creech,    Margaret    Doris Portland 230   E.   30th   St. 

Fatland,  Ellen  Evelyn Portland 348  E.  71st  St.  N. 

Fatland,    Vida    Ludamilla Portland 348  E.  71st  St.  N. 

Gill,    Elsa    Francesca Portland 141   23d  St.   N. 

Harrison,   Annie  Jordan Portland 249   E.   15th   St. 

Hays,  Grace    Pinkerton Portland 1302   E.    17th   St.   N. 

Linklater,    Florian   Margaret Portland 344    Larrabee    St. 

McCown,  Ada  Chenoweth Portland 595  6th  St. 

Metcalf,  Edna   Portland 531   E.    Couch   St. 

Owens,    Bessie    Catherine Portland 406   Broadway. 

Piggott,    Katharine    Portland 712  E.  Main  St. 

Rogers,  Edythe   Alwilda Portland 646   White  Ave. 

Ross,   Lizzie    Margaret Portland 561  E.  Oak  St. 

Sheehy,  Frances  Alice Portland 315   11th   St. 

To wnsend,  Eunice   Portland 594  Market   St. 

Walton,    Dorothy   Edna Portland 455  West  Park  St. 

Walton,   Helen   Louise Portland 1547  E.  Stark  St. 

Winchell,    Agnes    Isabel Portland 364   Marguerite  Ave. 

Wolverton,  Jean  Carmeta Portland 540   Jackson   St. 

Wuest,   Clara   Louise Portland 614  Broadway. 

Bacon,  Stanley    Portland 540  Spring  St. 

Boddy,  William  Henry Portland 1460  E.  Flanders  St. 

Brace,    David    Kingsley Portland 587    Flanders   St. 

Bradford,  Alvin  Kiplinger Lents 310  Park   Ave. 

Brown,  Vivian  Zimri Portland 1014  Thurman  St. 

Cay  lor,  Arthur  Raymond Portland 240   E.   89th    St. 

Howes,  James   Marvin Portland Montgomery  Drive. 

Jenne,    William    Forrest Greshara 

Johnson,    Raymond   Glenn Prineville 551   E.    48th   St.   N. 

Jones,    Ellis   Herman Brooks 274  College   St. 

Kan,  Andrew,  Jr Portland 192  E.  49th  St. 

Kelly,   Joyce    Raymond Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Kletzer,    Victor    Herman Portland 755   E.   26th   St.  N. 

Lancefield,  Donald  Elwood Amity 725   Broadway. 

Loucks,    Elton    C Portland 67th  &   Division   Sis. 

McCoy,   Newton    Francis Portland 654   Hancock   St. 

Redman,   Wynn    Henry Portland 1171    Greeley    St. 

Runyan,    Edward    Milton Portland 738  Hoyt   St. 

Sabin,   Robert    Lincoln,   Jr Portland 438   E.   23d  St.  N. 

Scott,  Frank   Clarke Custer,  Mont. .  .309  11th  St. 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth   C Portland 501   E.    36th   St. 

Trousdale,   Everett  Atherton Ontario 1460   E.   Flanders  St. 

Warner,  Douglas  Holmes Portland 724   Hancock   St. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  I.  Scholar- 
ship; II.  Helth;  III.  Character. 

I.     SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION 

The  first  requirement  for  admission  is  the  cred- 
itable completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
of  standard  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  language 
of  current  college  catalogs,  this  means  fifteen  units 
of  work,  a  unit  being  a  study  pursued  for  five  periods 
a  week  thruout  one  school  year.  Or,  as  defined  by 
the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  "a  unit  represents 
a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's 
work."  This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  but  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  admission. 

The  College  does  not  require  that  this  work  shall 
be  done  in  the  conyentional  time  or  manner,  and 
there  is  no  minimum  age  for  entrance.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  College  prefers  that  students  who  are  able, 
without  danger  to  their  helth,  to  complete  the  fifteen 
units  of  work  in  three  years  insted  of  four,  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  could  spend  the 
year  in  question  more  profitably  in  college  or  pro- 
fessional school  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  life  work. 

In  general,  any  substantial  subject  which  is  well 
taught,  whether  or  not  it  is  vocational,  and  which 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  counts 
towards  admission;  and  no  subject  or  subjects  are 
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artificially  weighted  according  to  the  traditional 
methods.  In  case  of  dout  concerning  the  value  of  a 
given  subject,  as  taught  in  a  given  school,  as  prepara- 
tion for  college,  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
College  will  endevor  to  remove  the  dout  by  a  visit 
to  the  school. 

The  College  assumes  that  the  schools  know  the 
needs  of  their  pupils  more  intimately  than  does  any 
college  faculty,  and  that  the  co-ordination  of  subjects 
for  the  individual  pupil  is  primarily  a  problem  for 
the  secondary  school  authorities.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  Reed  College  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  high 
schools,  either  by  attempting  to  dictate  their  pro- 
grams of  study  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  few 
who  may  go  to  college,  or  by  accepting  for  admission 
less  than  the  creditable  and  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  the  high  school  course  which  ordinarily  cov- 
ers four  years  of  work. 

No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning 
the  subjects  to  be  offerd  for  admission.  In  any  foren 
language,  however,  two  or  four  units  should  be  pre- 
sented for  entrance,  in  order  to  make  the  secondary 
school  courses  connect  with  the  College  courses, 
since  each  year  of  the  work  of  the  College  in  a  foren 
language  covers  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  work  in  that  language.  In  the  same 
way,  students  who  desire  to  study  Mathematics  in 
College  should  arrange  to  satisfy  the  prerequisits  of 
some  freshman  course  in  that  department.  The 
same  mathematical  prerequisits  are  practically  es- 
sential to  much  work  in  any  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

The  College  has  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade 
of  work  a  student  does  in  the  subjects  of  his  choice, 
than  in  the  particular  subjects  he  happens  to  choose. 
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Altho  there  is  no  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
so-cald  College  Preparatory  Course  is  the  only  one 
that  qualifies  a  student  for  college  work,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  close  correlation  between  good 
work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college,  as  there  is 
also  between  success  in  studies  and  success  in  life. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  announced  in  January,  1911,  its  ap- 
proval of  principles  which  were  presented,  the 
following  June,  by  the  Committee  upon  the  Articu- 
lation of  High  School  and  College  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  following  quotations  from  that  Report  express 
the  policy  of  Reed  College: — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give 
every  student  instruction  carefully  designd  to  return  to  so- 
ciety intelligent,  able-bodied  and  progressiv  citizens.  To 
this  end  certain  work  should  be  included  in  the  course  of 
every  student  whether  or  not  he  contemplates  entering  a 
higher  institution.  The  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
in  this  matter  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  college  because 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  particular  student  will  actually 
go  to  college. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  in  a  democratic  society 
the  high  school  has  a  distinct  function.  The  high  school 
period  is  the  testing  time,  the  time  for  trying  out  different 
powers,  the  time  for  forming  life  purposes.  Consequently, 
the  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  student  to  test 
his  capacity  in  a  fairly  large  number  of  relativly  diverse 
kinds  of  work. 

In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly 
make  a  start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  but  a 
final  choice  should  not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in 
the  course,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment later  in  the  high  school.    For  this  reason  the  require- 
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ment  of  four  years  of  work  in  any  particular  subject,  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  a  higher  institution,  unless 
that  subject  be  one  that  may  properly  be  required  of  all 
high  school  students,  is  illogical. 

Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  good  citizenship  and  to  help  in  the  wise 
choice  of  a  vocation,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
high  school  should  make  specific  contribution  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  individual  along  various  broad  lines.  In 
our  industrial  democracy  the  development  of  individual 
aptitudes  and  unique  gifts  is  quite  as  important  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  common  elements  of  culture.  Moreover, 
hard  work  is  to  be  secured  not  by  insistence  upon  uniform- 
ity of  tastes  and  interests,  but  by  the  encouragement  of  spe- 
cial effort  along  lines  that  appeal  to  the  individual. 

By  means  of  exclusivly  bookish  curricula  false  ideals  of 
culture  are  developt.  A  chasm  is  created  between  the  pro- 
ducers of  material  welth  and  the  distributors  and  con- 
sumers. 

Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  institu- 
tions are  particularly  incongruous  with  the  actual  needs 
and  future  responsibilities  of  girls.  It  would  seem  that 
such  high  school  work  as  is  carefully  designd  to  develop 
capacity  for  and  interest  in  the  proper  management  and 
conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 

We  believe  that  fifteen  units  is  a  better  requirement  than 
sixteen  units,  because: 

(1)  Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

(2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school. 

(3)  There  should  be  one  unit  leeway,  inasmuch  as  fail- 
ure in  one  unit  in  one  year  should  neither  cost  the  student 
an  extra  year  nor  tempt  the  principal  to  permit  such  stu- 
dent to  try  to  carry  an  extra  unit  the  succeeding  year. 

(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted 
to  earn  five  units  per  year,  thereby  shortening  the  high 
school  period  by  one  year. 

Every  high  school  course  should  include  at  least  three 
units  of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science  (including  his- 
tory), and  one  unit  of  natural  science, 
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(1)  English — There  is  at  the  present  time  ahiiost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  high  school  and  college  authorities 
that  three  or  four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of 
all.  But  the  high  school  should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  real  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls.  A  course 
which  is  good  in  one  high  school  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  another  high  school.  Uniformity  in  this  subject 
is  utterly  disastrous. 

(2)  Social  Science — (including  history) — High  school 
courses  in  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as  to  function 
in  a  better  understanding  of  modern  institutions,  current 
events  and  present  movements. 

Courses  in  economics  should  be  encouraged.  Economic 
discussions  are  paramount  and  ignorance  of  economic  prin- 
ciples is  appalling. 

Every  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  his  own  community,  political,  in- 
dustrial and  philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of  state 
and  national  politics;  and  of  movements  for  social  reform 
and  international  peace. 

Any  high  school  course  that  secures  part  or  all  of  the 
above  results  should  be  given  full  recognition. 

(3)  Natural  Science — Where  a  unit  of  introductory  sci- 
ence is  taught,  it  should  be  recognized  as  fulfiling  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  natural  science. 

In  some  schools  an  introductory  course  has  been  workt 
out  based  upon  physics,  with  a  minimum  of  principle  and 
a  maximum  of  application,  as  most  advantageously  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  such  a  course  there  should  be 
strict  insistence  upon  accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  notebooks  and  laboratory  exercises.  Oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  for  individual  pupils  to  work  along 
special  lines,  and  to  make  contributions  out  of  their  studies 
to  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

In  other  schools  introductory  science  is  based  largely 
upon  biology.  General  biological  material  is  used  to  explain 
hum.an  functions.  Personal  hygiene,  including  sex  hygiene, 
is  taught.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  problems  of  ventila- 
tion, sanitation  and  the  elimination  of  preventable  diseases. 
Effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation  with  helth 
authorities   and   to   form   public   opinion    regarding   higher 
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standards  of  helth.  A  certain  amount  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry is  also  introduced  in  this  course. 

Either  of  these  introductory  courses  would  be  placed  in- 
tentionally in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  high  school. 

(4)  Physical  Training — Systematic  physical  training, 
consisting  of  exercises  and  team  games,  should  be  required 
of  all  students;  but  this  work  should  not  be  regarded  as 
counting  toward  the  fifteen  required  units. 

In  mathematics  and  in  foren  languages  a  college  should 
not  require  for  admission  more  than  two  units  of  each  sub- 
ject. 

Reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  definition  as  the 
basis  of  college  admission. 

College  admission  should  be  based  solely  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  well-pland  high  school  course.  The  committee 
submits  the  following  argument  in  defense  of  this  proposi- 
tion: 

First:  On  the  one  hand,  many  students  do  not  go  to 
college  because  they  took  those  courses  which  were  dic- 
tated by  their  aptitude  and  needs  insted  of  courses  pre- 
scribed by  the  colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  students  do  not  take  the  courses 
which  they  need  because  they  think  they  may  go  to  college. 

The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  high  school 
course,  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  college  ignores  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school;  namely,  that  of 
inspiring  capable  students  with  the  desire  for  further  edu- 
cation. It  is  coming  to  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  education  in  a  democracy  as  contrasted 
with  that  in  a  society  dominated  by  class  distinction,  is  the 
principle  of  the  **open  door."  This  principle  of  the  "open 
door"  is  part  of  the  great  idea  of  the  conservation  of  human 
gifts.  It  demands  that  personal  worth  should  be  recognized 
wherever  found.  The  college  is  one  of  the  many  doors 
that  should  be  kept  open.  The  colleges  themselvs  bear 
tribute  to  this  principle  in  the  innumerable  scholarships 
that  they  offer  to  boys  and  girls  in  humble  circumstances. 
In  fact,  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country  that  one 
boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because  of  a  strong  inner 
purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the  college  and 
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to  society  a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college  merely  because 
it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

In  the  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  widely  varying  require- 
ments of  different  colleges,  the  energies  of  the  school  are 
dissipated.  The  energy  that  should  be  devoted  to  meeting 
actual  individual  needs  of  students  is  expended  upon  the 
study  of  college  catalogs.  By  far  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  present  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  restrictiv 
effect  upon  true  high  school  development. 

The  scholarship  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by 
certificate,  or  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  methods. 

ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATES 

Any  institution  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  College  will  be  placed  on  a  pro- 
visional list  of  accredited  schools.  Every  school  ap- 
plying for  such  approval  will  be  visited,  if  practica- 
ble, by  an  officer  of  the  College  who  is  especially 
qualified  to  examin  and  advise  the  school.  Certifi- 
cates from  accredited  schools  will  be  accepted,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  stipulated  on  blank  forms,  to 
be  provided  on  application.  Retention  of  any  school 
on  the  accredited  list  will  depend  mainly  on  the  fit- 
ness of  its  graduates  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, as  indicated  by  their  records  during  the  fresh- 
man year. 

School  authorities  wishing  certificate  forms  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College 
should  ask  their  school  principals  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate forms  and  to  send  them  directly  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

Owing  to  the  unscientific  use  of  undefined  grades 
and  percentages  in  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  decide  what  credits  should  be  given  to  the  arbi- 
trary symbols  used  in  filling  out  certificates.  Much 
more  significant  than  an  undefined  grade  or  per  cent 
is  (a)  the  passing  mark  of  the  school;  (b)  the  median 
grade,  i.  e.,  the  mark  below  which  about  half  the 
class  fall;  (c)  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class;  (d) 
the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate;  (e)  the 
relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate  in  his  last  year 
as  compared  with  his  standing  in  previous  years. 

Until  we  have  uniform  scales  of  mesurement  in 
each  school  subject,  made  up  of  equal  units,  scien- 
tifically defined,  schools  will  be  of  far  greater  help 
to  all  those  concernd,  by  providing  information  as 
to  relativ  standing  than  by  merely  using  symbols 
which,  in  themselvs,  are  almost  meaningless. 

On  each  application  for  admission  is  the  following 
endorsement : 

Having  red  the  official  statements  of  Reed  Col- 
lege concerning  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  standards  of  scholarship,  and  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  I  recommend  this  candidate, 
in  scholarship  and  character,  without  qualification. 
(The  principal  is  urged  to  cross  out  the  words  "with- 
out qualification,"  if  necessary,  and  send  additional 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College.) 

All  information  receivd  from  any  source  regarding 
a  candidate  for  admission  is  held  as  confidential  and 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  College  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  admission  of  students. 

The  authorities  in  secondary  schools  are  urged  not 
to  recommend  a  student  unless  he  is  likely  to  enter 
hartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  unconventional  type  of 
College  herein  described. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
EACH  SURJECT 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  require- 
ments has  been  such  a  useless  annoyance  to  sec- 
ondary schools  that  Reed  College  desires  to  add  noth- 
ing to  the  confusion.  The  specifications  for  each 
subject  stated  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Roard,  in  Document  Number  53,  are  the  specifica- 
tions adopted  by  Reed  College.  (See  below,  "En- 
trance Examinations  in  June.") 

In  general,  the  courses  of  study  approved  by  any 
college  or  university  of  high  standards  are  satisfac- 
tory to  Reed  College.  This  concerns  only  the  defini- 
tion of  requirements.  A  school  may  have  a  satisfac- 
tory course  of  study  and  yet  fail  to  attain  or  keep  its 
place  on  the  list  of  schools  from  which  certificates 
are  accepted. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

Schools  wishing  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  institu- 
tions from  which  certificates  will  be  accepted  should 
make  early  application,  thru  the  appropriate  officer, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

If  the  certified  record  of  a  candidate  in  an  ac- 
credited school  is  satisfactory  to  the  College,  no  for- 
mal examinations  in  the  several  subjects  of  study 
are  required.  If  a  candidate  has  faild  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  the  College  may  decline 
to  accept  entrance  examinations  in  place  of  the 
school  certificate. 
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Those  candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  for  rea- 
sons not  discreditable  to  themselvs,  lack  the  conven- 
tional preparation  of  an  accredited  high  school  or 
academy,  are  given  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  nevertheless  prepared  for  college.  It 
is  true  that  the  requirements  for  entrance  include 
the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of 
standard  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  high  school  diploma,  av^arded  for  merely 
passable  grades,  satisfies  the  scholarship  require- 
ments of  Reed  College,  nor  does  it  mean  that  en- 
trance is  impossible  or  made  arbitrarily  difficult  for 
students  whose  preparation  has  been  irregular. 

Opportunities  to  take  examinations  are  provided 
in  June  and  in  September.  In  June,  no  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  by  Reed  College.  Candi- 
dates are  advised  to  take  the  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  JUNE 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  will  be  held  June  17-22,  1912,  in  Port- 
land, Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Ta- 
coma   and  in  many  other  cities. 

Teachers,  parents  and  candidates  for  examination 
who  desire  more  specific  information  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure blank  forms  of  application  for  examination,  are 
requested  to  address 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 

Postoffice  Sub-Station  8J^,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examinations  are 
held  is  publisht  annually  about  March  1.    Requests 
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that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  1. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  Board's  examina- 
tions are  publisht  in  book  form  by  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  The  volumes  may  be  obtaind  thru 
any  book-seller. 

The  Board  has  based  the  definitions  of  its  require- 
ments as  far  as  possible  upon  the  Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  July,  1899, 
appointed  by  the  Departments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  ' 

The  specifications  for  each  subject  in  which  ex- 
aminations are  held  are  given  in  Document  Number 
53,  December,  1911,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps,  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (also  at 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  other  points  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River)  must  be  receivd  by  the  Secretary  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations;  applica- 
tions for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada  must  be  receivd  at  least  three  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
May  27,  1912. 

Each  application  for  examination  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars 
for  candidates  examind  at  points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Applications  receivd  later  than  the  dates  named 
will  be  accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for 
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the  admission  of  the  candidates  concernd,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
regular  fee. 

Reed  College  offers  no  examinations  in  June,  but 
credits  a  candidate  for  admission  with  any  subject 
offerd  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  which  the  candidate  receives  a  grade  not  lower 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  acceptable  for  admis- 
sion are  conducted  by  Reed  College  in  September. 
In  1912,  these  examinations  will  be  held  September 
16-21.  Applications  for  examination  must  be  receivd 
by  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College  before  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13. 

The  entrance  examinations  may,  if  the  candidate 
prefers,  be  divided  between  two  or  more  successiv 
years,  or  between  June  and  September  of  the  same 
year.  In  that  case  a  certificate  is  given  for  such  sub- 
jects as  are  passed  at  each  examination. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATION  IN  1912 

(From  Document  Number  53,  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.) 
English 

a.  Reading  and  Practis 

b.  Study  and  Practis 

History 

a.  Ancient  History 

b.  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

c.  English  History 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
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Latin — 'New  requirements 
NR 1.     Grammar 

NR  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition 
NR  3.     Second  Year  Latin 
NR  4.     Cicero    {Manilian   Law    and   Archias)    and 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
NRb.     Vergil    (Aeneid,  I,   II,   and  IV   or  VI)    and 

Sight  Translation  of  Poetry 
NR  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition 

Latin — Old  requirements 

b.  Caesar — ^Four  Books 

c.  Cicero — Six  Orations 

d.  Vergil— Aene/d,  Books  I-VI 

m.      Elementary  Sight  Translation  of  Prose         ^ 
p.       Advanced  Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
g.       Sight  Translation  of  Poetry 


Greek 


a,  i.    Grammar 

a.  ii.  Elementary  Prose  Composition 

b.  Xenophon 

c.  Homer— /Zzac?,  Books  I-III 

f.  Prose  Composition 

g.  Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
h.       Sight  Translation  of  Homer 

ch.     Homer — Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Transla- 
tion of  Homer 


French 


a. 
b. 
be. 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 

German 

a, 
b. 
be. 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
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Spanish 
Mathematics 

a.       Elementary  Algebra  Complete 
a,  i.    Algebra  to  Quadratics 

a.  ii.  Quadratics  and  beyond 

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

c.  Plane  Geometry 

d.  Solid  Geometry 

cd.     Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

e.  Trigonometry 

f.  Plane  Trigonometry 

Physics* 

Botany* 

Chemistry* 

Drawing^ 

Geography* 

Zoology* 

II.     HELTH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  candidate  is  finally  admitted  to  Reed  College 
until  he  has  passed  the  examination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education.  The  College  reservs  the 
right  to  decline  to  admit,  or  to  dismiss  from  the  Col- 
lege at  any  time  after  admission,  any  student  who,  in 


*A  teacher's  certificate  covering  laboratory  work  is  required  in  place 
of  a  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination.  A  blank  form 
of  the  certificate  required  may  be  obtaind  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  upon  application.  Candidates 
wishing  to  submit  laboratory  notebooks  should  forward  them  directly 
to  the  proper  authorities   of  the  college  or  scientific   school   concernd. 

fNo  credit  can  be  given  for  an  examination  in  this  subject  unless 
the  candidate  submits  a  set  of  freehand  drawings  bearing  the  teacher's 
endorsement  in  proper  form.  The  special  form  of  endorsement  re- 
quired may  be  obtaind  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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the  judgment  of  the  College  Physician,  could  not  re- 
main without  danger  to  his  own  helth  or  to  the  helth 
of  others. 

III.     CHARACTER  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
ADMISSION 

The  College  does  not  bind  itself  to  admit  all  stu- 
dents who  satisfy  this  helth  requirement  and  who 
present  the  necessary  scholarship  credits  and  the 
ordinary  certificates  of  good  character.  Earnest 
effort  will  be  made  to  learn  the  temperament, 
habits,  interests  and  purposes  of  each  candidate  for 
admission,  as  well  as  his  total  record,  in  and  out  of 
school.  For  the  first  classes  the  President  expects 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  each  prospectiv 
student,  and  to  take  as  much  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  judgment  of  his  fitness  to  profit  by 
the  offerings  of  Reed  College.  Satisfactory  evidence 
of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  of  a  dominant  interest 
in  the  serious  work,  as  opposed  to  the  incidental 
amusements  of  college  life,  is  a  prerequisit  to  ad- 
mission. As  evidence  of  character,  the  full  and  dis- 
criminating statements  of  secondary  school  teachers 
whom  the  College  finds  dependable,  will  count  more 
than  the  mere  numerical  grades  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  each  school  subject  or  attaind  in  entrance 
examinations. 

The  College  reservs  the  right  to  dismiss,  at  any 
time,  a  student  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  entire 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  institution.  Dis- 
missal may  be  made  without  specific  charges,  pos- 
sibly, in  a  few  cases,  on  what  seems  to  the  student 
and  his  parents  inadequate  and  indefinit  grounds. 
Those  who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this  condition 
should  not  apply  for  admission. 
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NO  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  PERMITTED 

No  students  are  admitted  on  condition.  As  this  is 
a  departure  from  the  prevailing  practis  among  Amer- 
ican colleges,  it  needs  some  explanation.  Altho  the 
secondary  school  opportunities  are  greater  than  ever 
before,  altho  the  wider  range  of  admission  subjects 
makes  failure  every  year  less  excusable,  yet  colleges 
admit  students  with  conditions,  allow  them  to  try  to 
do  college  work  in  the  same  classes  with  those  who 
are  prepared,  and,  in  addition,  require  them  to  make 
up  deficiencies  in  secondary  school  work.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  policy  is  to  hamper  the  work  of  those  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  who  are  striving  to  promote 
sustaind  intellectual  effort;  for  the  prospectiv  col- 
lege student  interprets  this  leniency  as  a  guarantee 
of  admission  despite  superficiality  or  deficiency  of 
preparation.  He  is  thus  prepared  for  further  evasion 
of  work  after  he  gains  easy  admission  to  college. 

When  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  the  col- 
lege is  hamperd  by  the  extra  burdens  placed  on  the 
unfit.  Unless  the  devices  for  determining  prepara- 
tion for  college  are  useless,  those  students  most  hevily 
"conditiond''  must  be,  as  a  class,  least  fit  for  college 
work.  Yet  on  precisely  this  class  is  laid  the  heviest 
load.  At  the  same  time  scarcely  any  provision  is 
made  for  assisting  these  students  to  carry  the  extra 
burdens  which,  with  all  the  secondary  school  aids, 
they  have  hitherto  faild  to  carry.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult is  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  work  for  the 
whole  college. 

Furthermore,  extensiv  information  compiled  by 
Reed  College  shows  that  there  is  a  strong,  positiv 
correlation  between  success  in  entering  college  with- 
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out  condition   and  subsequent  scholarship  achieve- 
ment in  colleges  and  in  professional  schools. 

Accordingly,  Reed  College  declares  all  candidates 
either  prepared  or  unprepared,  does  away  with  en- 
trance conditions,  and  thus  frees  all  the  college  work 
from  the  unreasonable  burdens  placed  upon  those 
who,  judged  by  our  own  tests,  are  least  fit  to  bear 
them. 

NO  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ADMITTED 

As  the  entrance  requirements  are  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  admit  any  student  who  is  fully  qualified  for 
the  work  of  the  College,  whether  or  not  his  prepara- 
tion has  been  of  the  conventional  type,  and  as  the 
College  desires  no  one  who  is  not  fully  qualified, 
there  are  no  openings  for  special  students. 

The  several  hundred  applications  alredy  receivd 
for  admission  to  special  standing  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  College  could  not  possibly  maintain 
the  standard  of  work  for  the  thoroly  prepared  stu- 
dents, who  are  giving  all  their  time  to  college  studies, 
if  other  persons  were  admitted  to  the  same  classes. 

For  those  unable  fully  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  those  unable  to  do  full  college 
work,  the  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  provided.  In- 
formation concerning  these  Courses  is  given  else- 
where in  this  catalog.  More  definit  information  can 
be  obtaind,  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  Reed  Extension  Courses. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  EXTRA  ENTRANCE 
SUBJECTS 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  en- 
trance subjects  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for 
admission,  provided  such  extra  entrance  subjects  are 
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also  college  subjects,  and  are  successfully  continued 
in  the  College  after  matriculation,  and  provided  the 
student's  general  College  record  is  proof  of  superior 
scholarship.  Application  for  such  College  credit 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
either  (a)  by  examination,  or  (6)  from  other  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  without  examination. 

Students  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at 
Reed  College  in  September,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  or  present  acceptable 
credits  from  other  colleges,  will  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing;  but  no  student  will  be  given  ad- 
vanced standing,  in  1912,  unless  he  presents  evidence 
of  having  satisfied  in  full  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Reed  College  previous  to  September,  1911. 

No  student  from  another  institution  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  senior  standing,  in  1912.  None  will  be  re- 
ceivd  to  complete  his  work  for  a  degree  before  June, 
1914.  All  students  having  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  June,  1914,  will  receive  official  cer- 
tificates, altho  there  may  be  no  formal  graduation 
before  June,  1915. 

ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work 
of  at  least  one  year  at  other  colleges  or  scientific 
schools  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to 
qualify  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision 
must  make  a  complete  written  statement  of  the  work 
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on  which  he  bases  his  application.  Blank  forms  of 
application  for  admission  may  be  obtaind  from  the 
Secretary. 

Much  importance  is  attacht  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  offerd,  especially  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  stu- 
dent's relativ  class  standing.  The  applicant  should 
furnish:  (1)  official  statements  of  his  rank  or  grade 
in  his  various  college  studies;  (2)  letters,  or  other 
evidence,  showing  the  opinion  his  instructors  have 
formd  of  his  character  and  scholarship;  (3)  a  letter 
of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  he 
comes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATIOlN 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree,  a  candi- 
date must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  courses 
of  study  approved  by  the  member  of  the  Faculty 
whom  the  candidate  has  chosen  as  Adviser  for  his 
college  life.  The  number  of  courses  required  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  his  work  in  each  course. 
About  thirty  per  cent  of  his  elections  must  be  in 
one  department,  and  his  Adviser  is  chosen  from 
among  the  teachers  in  that  department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adviser,  the  stu- 
dent comes  up  for  a  final  examination  in  his  major 
subject  before  a  committee  made  up  in  part  of  the 
Faculty,  and  in  part  of  persons  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Reed  College.  The  examination  is  in  the 
subject  and  very  closely  related  subjects  and  not  in 
particular  college  courses.  During  the  last  semester 
of  his  residence,  the  student  takes  a  seminar  in  his 
major  subject,  and  prepares  a  thesis  in  connection 
with  that  seminar.  A  satisfactory  thesis  and  final 
examination  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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With  the  present  endowment  The  Reed  Institute 
does  not  expect  to  offer  courses  in  Agriculture,  Engi- 
neering, Forestry,  Law,  Medicine,  Military  Science, 
Mining,  Pharmacy  or  Theology. 

The  following  departmental  announcements  de- 
scribe the  courses  that  will  probably  be  offerd  within 
the  next  four  years.  Possibly  a  few  of  these  will 
be  omitted  because  of  an  insufficient  demand;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some  courses  will  be 
given  which  are  not  included  in  these  announce- 
ments. Courses  which  the  College  plans  to  offer  in 
the  year  1912-1913  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  pre- 
ceding the  course  numeral;  a  revised  list  of  these 
will  be  announced,  with  full  particulars,  next  sum- 
mer. 

Odd  course-numbers  refer  always  to  the  first  se- 
mester; even  numbers  to  the  second  semester. 
Hyphenated  numbers  (e.  g.,  11-12)  mean  that  the 
courses  of  the  two  semesters  form  a  unit  and  may 
not  be  taken  separately.  Numbers  of  courses  always 
indicate  by  their  first  digit  the  year  in  which  the 
course  becomes  electiv;  and  if  the  following  digit  is 
1  or  2,  the  course  is  usually  introductory  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  general  prerequisit  to  later  courses.  Thus 
courses  10-19  are  regularly  open  to  freshmen;  courses 
20-29  are  first  electiv  to  sophomores;  30-39  to  jun- 
iors; and  40-49  only  to  seniors.  The  seminar  course 
in  each  department  is  always  numberd  47-48. 

For  some  courses  prerequisits  are  specified;  for 
others  appended  statements  show  the  only  classes 
to  which  the  courses  are  open. 
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Each  Studj^  Course  is  expected  to  require  about 
the  same  total  amount  of  time  per  week,  in  class 
and  out,  as  any  other.  There  will  also  be  apprecia- 
tion courses  whicli  consist  of  lectures  only. 

Before  graduation  each  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  major  course  of  study  involving  a  consid- 
erable concentration  upon  the  courses  of  some 
chosen  instructor.  This  may  be  done  in  any  of  the 
following  departments,  or  possibly  in  others :  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Germanic 
Languages,  Greek,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology, 
Bomance  Languages,  Sociology.  Each  student  in, his 
senior  year  takes  the  seminar  course  of  that  depart- 
ment within  which  his  major  falls,  making  a  careful 
study  of  some  fundamental  or  advanced  problem 
of  his  chosen  specialty,  and  presenting  a  thesis  upon 
it.  This  requirement  is  made  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  novel  contributions  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge,  but  with  the  aim  of  developing 
powers  of  independent  thought,  general  grasp  of  the 
field,  and  facility  in  preparing  a  really  extensiv  piece 
of  constructiv  writing. 

ABT  AND  ABCHEOLOGY 

Altho  preliminary  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
work  of  this  department,  the  courses  will  not  be 
offerd  before  1913. 

The  Portland  Art  Association  allows  the  College 
the  use  of  its  collections.  They  contain  98  casts 
of  Greek  and  Boman  sculpture,  including  many  of 
the  best-known  works  and  making  a  fairly  complete 
exposition  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  B.  C.  into  the  Graeco-Boman  period;  a 
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model. of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  14,956  large  Braun 
fotografs  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
European  galleries;  753  electrotypes  of  ancient  coins; 
about  600  lantern  slides  on  architectural  subjects, 
sculpture  and  painting;  and  334  reference  books  on 
Art.  The  Association  has,  as  permanent  loans,  the 
Curtis  Indian  pictures  and  a  large  collection  of  etch- 
ings. There  are  also  frequent  special  exhibitions  and 
lecture  courses  which  are  open  to  the  College. 

The  Association  offers  a  full  course  covering  three 
j^ears'  work  in  drawing,  painting  and  design.  The 
courses  are  as  follows:  Elementary  Drawing  and 
Painting;  Elementary  Design;  Sketching;  Composi- 
tion; Life  and  Portrait;  Advanced  Design;  Evening 
Life,  or  Illustration.  Students  not  wishing  to  take  the 
full  course  may  enter  any  of  the  classes.  During 
the  winter,  there  is  a  course  on  the  History  of  Art 
covering  the  great  periods  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting. 

21-22.  General  Courses  in  the  History  of  Art.  A 
survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, with  a  brief  introductory  study  of  the  arts  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  These  courses  outline  the  influ- 
ence of  classical  art  upon  the  development  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  during  the  Renaissance.  Compari- 
son of  the  most  important  examples  in  art  of  the 
Greek,  Roman  and  Renaissance  periods.  Illustra- 
tion by  casts,  fotografs,  plans,  engravings  and  lan- 
tern slides. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

31.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture.  A  study 
of  the  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque, 
Gothic  and  later  periods  in  building.     The  leading 
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principles  of  construction  and  decoration  are  dis- 
cust,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of 
each  style,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  rep- 
resentativ  cathedrals  of  Italy,  the  East,  Germany, 
France  and  England. 

Prerequisit:     Art  21-22. 
First  semester. 

32.  Egyptian  Archeology.  The  art  of  Egypt  from 
the  pre-dynastic  time  thru  later  periods,  as  told  in 
pottery  and  in  other  lesser  arts  and  in  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting. 

Prerequisit:     Art  21-22.  ^ 

Second  semester. 

33.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archeology.  Prehistoric 
civilization  of  the  Aegean;  vases,  architecture.  Topog- 
raphy of  Athens,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Priene. 

Prerequisit:     Art  21-22. 
First  semester. 

34.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archeology.  Topog- 
raphy of  Rome  and  Pompeii;  architecture,  sculpture, 
coins. 

Prerequisit:     Art  21-22. 
Second  semester. 


ASTRONOMY 

21.  Descriptiv  Astronomy. 
Open  to  Sophomores. 

First  semester. 

22.  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astron- 
omy. Textbook,  lectures  and  observatory  work.  Ele- 
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ments  of  spherical  trigonometry,  with  applications  to 
simple  problems  in  surveying  and  navigation. 

Prerequisit :     Astronomy  21  and  Plane  Trigonometry, 

Second  semester. 

Further  courses  will  be  announced  in  later  pub- 
lications. 

BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  not  pland  primarily  to 
train  professional  biologists.  They  aim,  first  of  all, 
to  meet  the  powerful  demand  of  modern  conditions 
for  enlightend  amateurs.  The  courses  that  satisfy 
this  demand  lay  also  the  surest  foundation  for  ca- 
reers of  distinguisht  professional  servis. 

There  is  a  widespred  eagerness  among  men  to 
learn  how  to  adapt  themselvs  to  their  environment, 
and  more  and  more  to  control  it.  How  to  conquer 
disease,  how  to  increase  mental  and  physical  effi- 
ciency, how  to  discover  and  interpret  the  secrets  of 
reproduction  and  growth  and  development,  how  to 
improve  the  products  of  the  farm,  how  to  raise  the 
average  of  the  human  race  and  increase  the  number 
of  its  men  and  women  of  genius,  how  to  fathom  the 
springs  of  human  action,  how  to  obtain  the  founda- 
tion necessary  for  an  adequate  appreciation  of  life, 
its  past,  present  and  future;  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  biological  problems  with  which  every  intelligent 
human  being  is  necessarily  concernd. 

An  army  of  investigators  is  attacking  various 
phases  of  these  problems,  helping  with  special  equip- 
ment and  training,  to  guide  along  sure  lines  the  gen- 
eral advance.  Often  the  significance  of  these  attacks  is 
obscure  to  the  general  public,  because  their  objectivs 
are  not  generally  known.  Occasionally  the  results  are 
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wastefully  meager.  In  biology,  as  in  literature,  the- 
olog5%  business,  athletics,  performances  differ  in 
merit.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  not  only  to 
present  important  results,  but  to  provide  a  method 
of  criticism  by  means  of  which  their  significance 
may  be  discoverd  and  appreciated.  Nothing  servs 
the  student  so  well  in  this  connection  as  actual  ex- 
perience with  real  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
nothing  so  stimulates  discriminating  observations. 
Students  are  invited,  therefore,  to  avail  themselvs 
of  every  facility  the  Department  affords — lectures, 
laboratories,  gardens,  collections,  field  trips,  library 
— and  develop  their  resourcefulness  and  powers  of 
imagination  by  free  contact  with  concrete  facts*^ 

It  will  be  notist  that  the  courses  announced  below 
have  been  formulated  for  the  most  part  with  regard 
rather  for  principles  and  problems  than  for  particu- 
lar classes  of  organisms.  Courses  21,  22,  31-32, 
however,  are  concernd  essentially  with  animal  life, 
courses  23-24  with  plant  life;  in  courses  35  and 
36,  studies  in  either  group  of  organisms  may  be 
elected. 

The  prerequisits  for  each  course  will  be  arranged 
later.  Students  without  scientific  training  are  ad- 
vised to  begin  with  General  Science  11,  which  should 
be  followd  by  Biology  12.  Beyond  this  point  every 
freedom  of  election  will  be  permitted  consistent  with 
a  sure  grasp  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course 
chosen. 

Courses  22  and  24  are  concernd  essentially  with 
the  physiology  of  animals  and  plants  respectivly. 
All  the  biological  courses,  however,  contain  much 
physiological  material  which  it  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  undesirable  to  eliminate. 
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*12.  General  Biology.  This  course  affords  a  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic  problems 
of  plant  and  animal  life  presented  by  the  organ- 
isms themselvs.  Discussions  of  the  growth,  repro- 
duction, development,  evolution  and  behavior  of  or- 
ganisms are  accompanied  by  studies  in  the  labora- 
tory and  field. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

Second  semester. 

21.  The  Life  of  Animals.  Their  forms,  habits, 
classification. 

22.  Animal  Physiology.  Studied  with  especial 
reference  to  Man. 

23-24.  The  Life  of  Plants.  Their  forms,  habits, 
classification  and  physiology. 

25.  The  Behavior  of  Organisms.  An  introduction 
to  comparativ  psychology. 

31-32.    Embryology.    Descriptiv  and  experimental. 

33.    Evolution,  Variation  and  Heredity. 

35.  Selected  Topics,  L 

36.  Selected  Topics,  IL 
40.     Teachers'  Course. 

45.     The  History  of  Biological  Theories. 
47-48.     Seminar  in  Biology. 

CHEMISTRY 

21-22.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

31.    Qualitativ  Analysis. 
Prerequisit:    Chemistry  21-22. 
First  semester. 
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32.  Qaantitativ  Analysis.  General  methods,  grav- 
imetric and  volmiietric.  The  course  is  conducted 
largely  by  means  of  conferences,  each  student  work- 
ing individually.  Laboratory  work  and  one  lecture 
weekly  on  Physical  Chemistry. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  31. 

Second  semester. 

41.  Selected  Topics,  L  Work  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following  list  of  topics  according  to  individual 
preferences;  quantitativ  analysis,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic preparations,  water  and  food  analysis,  assay- 
ing, industrial  chemistry.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
student  to  take  up  all  the  topics  in  the  time  availa- 
ble. Laboratory  work,  a  conference  period  and  one 
lecture  weekly  on  Physical  Chemistry.  Students  in- 
tending to  elect  this  course  are  advised,  tho  not  re- 
quired, to  elect  Physics  21-22. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  32. 
First  semester. 

42.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  31. 
Second  semester. 

43.  Selected  Topics,  11. 
Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 
First  semester. 

44.  Selected  Topics,  III. 
Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 
Second  semester. 

45.  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 
First  semester. 

47-48.   Seminar  in  Chemistry. 
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ECONOMICS 

*21-22.  General  Principles  of  Economics,  The  cur- 
rently accepted  analysis  of  economic  society,  discus- 
sions of  value,  supply  and  demand,  prices,  distribu- 
tion, wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  some  phases  of  modern 
economic  life.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  (1)  to 
furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  econom- 
ics so  that  the  student  may  possess  a  foundation  for 
further  intensiv  study  of  economic  problems;  (2)  to 
offer  to  those  who  follow  business  pursuits  general 
economic  principles;  and  (3)  to  equip  the  future  citi- 
zen with  such  fundamental  economic  principles  as 
will  conduce  to  enlightend  social  and  economic  ac- 
tivity. Lectures,  discussions,  written  tests  and  writ- 
ten reports. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

33.  The  Trust  and  Corporation  Problem.  An  ana- 
lytic study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  modern  indus- 
trial organizations.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  industrial  combinations:  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  pool,  trust,  holding  com- 
pany. Consideration  is  given  to  the  law  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  public  policy  in  regard  to  them.  Meth- 
ods of  corporate  finance  are  studied;  methods  of 
promotion,  capitalization,  manipulation  and  classes 
of  securities.  Various  methods  of  reform  are  inves- 
tigated. Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports  and 
written  tests. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22. 
First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 
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34.  The  Labor  Problem,  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
position  of  labor  and  its  present  situation :  the  rise  of 
the  factory  system;  factory  legislation;  the  rise  and 
growth  of  labor  unions;  their  policies;  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts;  arbitration  and  conciliation;  wage  the- 
ories; the  law  in  regard  to  trade  unions  and  laborers; 
profit  sharing,  co-operation  and  other  proposed  solu- 
tions of  the  labor  problem.  This  study  is  made  with 
particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  tho  the 
situations  in  other  countries  are  presented  for  com- 
parison. Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports  and 
written  tests. 

Prerequisit:    Economics  21-22. 

Second  semester,  in  alternate  years.  r 

35.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  revenues  and 
public  expenditures.  The  method  of  treatment  is 
both  genetic  and  comparativ;  special  attention  is 
given  to  American  conditions.  A  classification  of 
public  revenues;  discussions  of  public  property,  pub- 
lic domain,  fees  and  special  assessments.  Under  tax- 
ation is  discust  the  general  property  tax,  the  personal 
property  tax,  the  taxation  of  corporations,  the  sin- 
gle tax,  progressiv  taxation,  inheritance  tax,  income 
tax,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  internal  revenue  and 
the  tariff.  This  includes  a  study  of  national,  state 
and  local  taxation;  public  expenditures  and  the  pub- 
lic det;  budget  making,  national  and  state,  on  its 
financial  and  its  administrativ  side.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, written  tests  and  the  preparation  of  an 
essay. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22. 

First  semester,  alternating  with  Economics  33. 

36.  Money  and  Banking,  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental   principles    underlying    the    institutions    of 
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money,  credit  and  banking.  These  institutions  in 
foren  countries  are  compared,  but  the  focus  of  the 
course  is  on  the  situation  and  the  problems  in  the 
United  States.  Discussions  of  the  following  topics: 
history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States, 
changes  in  the  value  of  mone}^  and  their  effects  on 
prices  and  incomes,  elasticity  of  money,  the  sub- 
tresury  system,  bimetallism,  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  banking  laws  and  proposed  modifications. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  written  tests. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22. 

Second  semester,  alternating  with  Economics  34. 

There  v>dll  also  be  offerd  the  following  courses: 
37.  General  Survey  of  the  Economic  History  of  the 
19th  Century;  41.  Economic  Resources  and  Com- 
mercial Organizations  of  the  Northwest;  42.  Ac- 
counting  and  Principles  of  Business. 

47-48.   Seminar  in  Economics. 


EDUCATION 

Believing  that  the  study  of  education  is  properly 
a  part  of  any  liberal  education,  this  department 
desires  to  serv  all  classes  of  students,  those  who  in- 
tend to  be  teachers  by  profession,  and  those  who  are 
looking  toward  other  vocations.  Courses  21  and  22, 
in  particular,  are  recommended  for  general  election. 

Indispensable  to  the  most  successful  work  in  this 
department  is  some  knowledge  of  biology,  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology, 

*21.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  ti- 
tle.  The  central  idea  is  the  conception  of  education 
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as  a  great  human  activity,  bound  up  with  the  whole 
life  of  the  race,  interacting  with  all  forces,  social  and 
organic. 

The  method  is  chiefly  the  raising  of  questions  and 
problems,  and  the  search  for  data  bearing  upon  their 
solution.  Some  of  the  chief  topics  are:  the  relation 
of  education  to  development;  the  nature  of  the  child, 
as  the  basis  of  educational  method;  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  character  as  determining  the  aim; 
the  educativ  process,  in  its  physical  and  psychic 
aspects;  educativ  agencies,  such  as  home,  school, 
church,  social  intercourse,  vocation;  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school;  the  relation 
of  education  to  politics  and  social  progress.  ^ 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  lectures,  reading, 
discussions;  frequent  reports,  both  oral  and  written, 
by  members  of  the  class,  based  upon  individual  study 
and  investigation. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  semester. 

*22.  The  History  of  Education,  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  practis  and  theory.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  rapid  survey  of 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  education,  and  of  the 
Early  Christian,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  deals  with  the  rise  of 
modern  education,  including  the  existing  situation 
and  problems,  emphasizing  the  adjustments  of  edu- 
cation to  democracy,  such  as  universal  and  compul- 
sory schooling,  state  control  and  support,  vocational, 
moral  and  religious  training. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  semester. 
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31.  Educational  Psychology,  The  application  of 
psychological  principles  and  methods  to  the  problems 
of  education,  including  some  practical  work  in  men- 
tal tests  and  mesurements  and  experimental  peda- 
gogy. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Prerequisit:  Psychology  21. 
First  semester. 

32.  Secondary  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
development  of  secondary  education,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  American  high  school;  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  secondary  period,  early  adolescence; 
organization,  curriculum,  methods;  the  place  of  the 
secondary  school  in  the  school  system;  the  social 
aspect  and  function  of  secondary  education. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  semester. 

41-42.  Observation  and  Teaching.  Students  in  this 
course  begin  with  the  visiting  of  classes  in  element- 
ary and  high  schools,  and  a  careful  and  critical  study 
of  methods  and  results;  later  the  student  is  given 
actual  experience  in  teaching.  The  instructor  meets 
the  class  and  the  individual  members  for  reports  and 
conferences. 

43.  Educational  Administration.  The  legal  status 
and  organization  of  school  systems;  administration 
and  supervision;  school  finance,  buildings,  equip- 
ment. Relation  of  schools  to  other  social  elements, 
such  as  the  family,  industry  and  the  juvenile  court. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:     Education  21,  22. 

First  semester. 

44.  Comparativ  Study  of  School  Systems.  The 
school  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several 
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of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  especially  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France  and  Switzerland. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:     Education  21,  22. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.  Seminar  in  Education. 

Courses  in  Special  Method,  Instruction  and  train- 
ing in  the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  sec- 
ondary curriculum  are  given  by  the  corresponding 
departments  in  the  College;  detaild  announcements 
are  given  under  the  several  departments. 

ENGLISH 

The  work  of  this  department  is,  speaking  generally, 
of  two  kinds: 

Courses  11-12  and  21-22  which  seek  to  give  to 
all  kinds  of  students  such  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  a  tool  and  such  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature as  a  source  of  enlightenment,  strength  and 
cheer,  as  may  help  them  to  confidence  in  themselvs 
and  to  efficiency  in  society. 

Courses  of  more  advanced  study  which  are  in- 
tended to  answer  the  needs  and  develop  the  powers 
of  students  who  wish,  in  some  degree,  to  specialize 
in  literature  and  composition. 

The  teachers  of  English  desire,  always  with  the 
co-operation  of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  give 
form  and  freedom  to  the  expression  in  speech  and 
writing  of  the  whole  life  of  the  students.  It  is  their 
purpose  also,  in  the  study  of  literature,  to  empha- 
size its  vital  rather  than  its  purely  academic  aspects 
and  interests.  The  development  of  character  thru 
the  study  of  the  ideals  of  literature  is  regarded  as  of 
greater  importance  than  the  acquisition  of  facts  or 
the  command  of  language. 
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*  11-12.  Introductory  Course  in  English.  This 
course  includes  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
methods  of  composition,  but  it  consists  essentially 
in  the  study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  English 
literature,  with  no  attempt  at  a  comprehensiv  his- 
torical view.  Regular  conferences  are  held  between 
student  and  instructor.  Part  of  the  credit  for  this 
course  is  based  upon  the  student's  speech  and  writ- 
ing in  other  departments.  The  teaching  of  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  is  by  co-operation  of 
all  the  teachers  in  the  College.  A  regular  course  of 
reading  in  standard  and  contemporary  authors  is 
prescribed  for  the  illustration  of  principles  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste. 

Open  to  Freshmen. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*21-22.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  aims  to  make  clear 
the  characteristic  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
English  Literature  and  the  historical  periods  in  which 
these  have  been  most  strongly  markt.  In  the  second 
semester  special  attention  is  given  to  the  various 
literary  types,  narrativ,  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each 
type  is  studied  in  its  nature  and  growth.  This  course 
is  fundamental  to  later  courses  in  special  periods  and 
particular  forms. 

Prerequisit:     English  11-12. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*23.  Public  Speaking  and  Argumentation.  A  course 
in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches  of  greater 
length  and  more  complex  structure  than  those  at- 
tempted in  courses  11-12.    Reading  and  analysis  of 
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master  orations.  A  special  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation.  Preparation  of  briefs  and  foren- 
sics.  All  advanced  work  in  Public  Speaking  is  more 
than  academic:  it  includes  the  preparation  of  ad- 
dresses for  various  special  audiences  and  the  actual 
delivery  of  these  addresses. 

Prerequisit:     English  11-12. 

First  semester. 

*24.  Debating,  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Four 
principal  disputants  are  appointed  for  each  debate, 
and  students  are  required  to  speak  frequently  from 
the  floor.  The  meetings  are  held  on  one  evening,  7 
to  9:30,  and  at  one  other  hour  each  week.  Each  de- 
bate is  followd  by  criticism  by  the  class  and  by  the 
instructor. 

Prerequisit:     English  23. 

Second  semester. 

*25.  The  English  Bible,  /.  Reading  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  King  James  version.  The  narrativ  ma- 
terial of  the  Pentateuch  is  studied  with  reference  to 
its  sources  and  composition  to  show  the  function  of 
the  Bible  in  developing  the  religion  and  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  ancient  Jewish  people.  The 
prophecies,  the  poetry  and  the  Wisdom  Books,  are 
studied  with  particular  reference  to  their  part  in  the 
development  of  the  state  and  of  religion.  The  aim 
is  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  its  place  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  History,  and  its  servis  as  the 
foundation  and  inspiration  of  English  literature.  Al- 
tho  the  course  is  not  primarily  religious  instruction, 
it  aims  to  adjust  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
to  a  profound  appreciation  of  its  mission  in  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  the  race. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  semester. 
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*26.  The  English  Bible,  IL  A  large  part  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  is  the  chief  interest. 

Prerequisit:     English  25. 

Second  semester. 

30.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  (a)  The  Romantic 
poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats;  (b)  The  Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 
Second  semester. 

31.  Old  English,  (a)  Introductory:  grammar  and 
selections,     (b)  Advanced:  Beowulf. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 
First  semester. 

32.  Middle  English,  (a)  Chaucer,  (b)  Piers  Plow- 
man, popular  ballads,  metrical  romances. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 
Second  semester. 

33.  Elizabethan  Drama — 1559-161^2,  After  a  survey 
of  the  beginning  of  the  drama  in  England,  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakspere, 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  course  aims  to 
trace  the  history  and  discover  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic construction. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 
First  semester. 

34.  Shakspere,  Six  plays  are  studied. 
Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 

Second  semester. 

35.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  Prose  and  poet- 
ry from  Dryden  to  Burns.    The  rise  of  the  essay  is 
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traced   and   a   study   of   the   early   development   of 
the  novel  is  made. 

Prerequisit:     Enghsh  21-22. 

First  semester. 

36.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  principal  prose 
writers  of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  The 
novel  as  interpreting  modern  life  is  delt  with  thru 
lectures  and  required  reading,  but  the  essays  of 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, Ruskin,  Arnold  and  Stevenson  receive  the  prin- 
cipal attention. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 

Second  semester.  ^ 

39.  The  NoveL  A  course  intended  to  combine  with 
the  course  in  the  drama  as  dealing  with  a  second 
important  literary  type.  Beginning  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan romances,  the  course  follows  the  novel 
thru  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  its  cul- 
mination in  the  nineteenth.  Some  attention  is  paid 
to  contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22. 
First  semester. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools, 

43-44.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  who  have  special  apti- 
tude for  writing.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  facility  and  power  in  various  kinds  of 
composition  and  especially  for  the  working  out  of 
original  veins  of  thought  and  imagination. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22,  and  approval  of  instructor. 

47-48.    English  Seminar. 
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FRENCH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

31.  Introduction  to  Dynamical  and  Historical  Geol- 
ogy. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester. 

32.  Mineralogy,  The  identification,  composition, 
properties,  occurrence  and  uses  of  the  common  min- 
erals and  rocks.   Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  1. 
Second  semester. 

Futher  courses  will  be  announced  in  later  publi- 
cations. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  work  in  German  is  to 
give  the  student  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  principles 
of  the  language.  As  languages  were  developt  long 
before  alfabets  were  invented,  the  principles  of 
sound-physiology  are  among  the  first  facts  presented. 
Individual  attention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  sound 
and  continued  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  by  the  use 
of  fonetic  transcriptions.  The  language  itself  is  the 
means  of  communication  in  classroom  work,  and 
constant  practis  is  given  in  speaking  and  writing  the 
language,  tending  toward  reducing  it  to  an  intui- 
tiv  process.  In  this  way  a  basis  is  laid  for  cultural 
and  practical  uses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  in  part  based  upon  the 
same  principles.  The  aim  is  to  have  each  student 
build  up,  systematically,  a  working  vocabulary  and, 
in  reasonable  time,  emancipate  himself  from  de- 
pendence on  lexicons.  In  the  more  advanced  courses, 
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tliere  is  a  critical  study  of  literary  form  and  literary 
history. 

As  the  final  goal  of  all  the  modern  language  teach- 
ing is  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  a  foren  people, 
and  of  its  peculiar  civilization,  much  stress  is  laid  on 
acquaintance  with  the  Realien — with  "everything 
connected  with  the  civilization  of  modern  nations  in 
their  interpretation  of  life."  To  this  end  collateral 
readings  in  English,  as  well  as  in  foren  languages, 
are  required  from  books  dealing  with  the  social, 
political,  educational,  religious  and  artistic  life  and 
ideals  of  the  different  peoples. 

*11-12.  Elementary  German,  Grammar,  sele9ted 
readings,  modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written 
composition,  conversation,  reports  and  conferences 
on  assignd  readings.  These  courses  are  conducted 
in  German.  They  represent  the  work  ordinarily 
done  in  two  years  in  secondary  schools. 

Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*13.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Critical  readings 
from  the  works  of  Meyer  and  Keller.  Introduction 
to  the  N Quelle  as  a  form  of  literature.  Conferences 
on  assignd  readings. 

Prerequisit:     German  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

First  semester. 

*14.  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Form  and  History 
of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Lectures.  Critical  reading  from  the  dramas  of  Grill- 
parzer  and  Hauptmann.  Assignd  work  in  the  dra- 
matic writings  of  Hebbel  and  Sudermann.  Confer- 
ences. 

Prerequisit:     German  13,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

Second  semester. 
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*21.  The  Classical  German  Drama.  The  begin- 
nings and  development  of  the  classical  drama  in  Ger- 
many are  treated  in  lectures.  Readings  from  the 
dramatic  writings  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisit:     German  14,  or  equivalent. 

First  semester. 

*22.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  /.  A  study  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  Goethe's  Faust  and  of  the  Faust  motiv  in 
European  literature. 

Prerequisit:     German  21,  or  equivalent. 

Second  semester. 

23.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller ,  L  Dra- 
matic writings,  Die  Rduber,  Don  Carlos  and  Wil- 
helm  Tell. 

Prerequisit:     German  14,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 

24.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  11.  WaU 
lenstein,  Demetrius  and  selections  from  Schiller's 
lyrics  and  historical  prose. 

Prerequisit:     German  23. 
Second  semester. 

31.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.  Philo- 
logical and  literary-historical  studies  are  discust  in 
lectures.  Gothic  grammar.  Study  of  pronunciation 
and  accidence.  Reading  from  the  Biblical  transla- 
tion of  Ulfilas.  This  course  is  only  for  those  stu- 
dents who  purpose  to  continue  work  in  German  or 
English  in  a  graduate  school. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

33.  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Wagner.  Selec- 
tions from  the  critical  writings  and  from  the  texts  of 
Wagner's  musical  dramas,  including  Tannhduser, 
Die  Meistersinger,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  Par^ 
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sifal  with  a  study  of  the  legendary  backgrounds.  The 
bearing  of  Wagner's  theories  on  his  art. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

First  semester,  alternating  with  German  31. 

34.  Contemporary  German  Literature,  Lectures 
treat  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  movements  in 
European  literature  and  discuss  Naturalism  and  the 
foundations  of  contemporary  German  literature. 
Readings  from  the  works  of  Sudermann,  Hauptmann, 
Wedekind,  Frennsen,  Thomas  Mann,  Dehmel,  Stefan 
George  and  Von  Hofmannsthal. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

Second  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

A.  The  Indogermans.  Their  origins,  wanderings, 
division  into  separate  peoples,  European  settlements 
and  movements;  their  social,  political  and  religious 
life.  Courses  A,  B  consist  of  lectures  only.  They 
serv  as  an  introduction  for  students  to  subjects  of 
popular  interest. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

B.  The  History  of  Language.  The  beginnings  of 
language,  sounds  and  sound  changes;  morphological 
development;  changes  in  language;  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages and  their  affinities.  The  individuality  of  lan- 
guages. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  semester,  alternating  with  German  A. 

40.  Teacher's  Course.  The  problems  and  methods 
of  modern  language  instruction.  The  course  is  for 
those  students  who  have  made  a  major  in  German 
and  who  purpose  to  teach  it.  The  position  and  value 
of  modern  languages  in  American  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  discust  in  lectures.    The 
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College  plans  to  offer  opportunities  for  actual  in- 
struction under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

Second  semester. 

4f.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.  Gram- 
mar. Lectures  on  the  national  epic  and  the  literary 
epic.   Readings  from  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Prerequisit:     German  31,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

First  semester. 

42.  Life  and  Works  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide. 
The  entire  works  of  the  poet  are  red,  in  part  in  the 
original  and  in  part  in  modern  German  translation. 

Prerequisit:     German  41. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.  Germanic  Seminar. 

GREEK 

*11-12.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar;  composi- 
tion; translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose;  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis.  Approximately  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  Greek  in  a  secondary  school. 

Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

13.  Homer.  The  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  lectures  on  the 
life  of  the  Heroic  Age  as  reveald  in  the  poems,  and 
illustrated  by  recent  archeological  research. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  11-12,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 

14.  The  Historians.  Selections  from  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon;  general  review  of  Greek  His- 
tory. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  13,  or  equivalent. 
Second  semester. 
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21.  The  Orators.  Selections  from  Demosthenes 
and  other  Attic  orators;  study  of  Athenian  political 
life. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14. 
First  semester. 

22.  Plato,  The  Apology,  Crito,  selections  from 
other  dialogs;  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Ideal- 
ism. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14. 
Second  semester. 

31.  The  Dramatists,  1.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles;  the 
development  of  tragedy;  influence  of  the  Greek 
drama  upon  later  literature;  the  Greek  theater.     ' 

Prerequisit:     Greek  21,  22  or  23. 

32.  The  Dramatists,  IL  Continuation  of  Course 
31.    Aristophanes,  Euripides. 

Prerequisit:   Greek  31. 

33.  The  Lyric  Poets,  The  best  Greek  lyrics  are 
red  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  epic  and 
drama,  with  reference  to  changing  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  and  the  relation  of 
these  changes  to  poetry. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14. 
First  semester. 

37.  Greek  Civilization.  The  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Greeks  studied  in  the  light  of  their  history, 
literature  and  monuments.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is 
not  required. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semesterc 

38.      Greek  Literature.     A   brief   history   of   the 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  study  of  the  master- 
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pieces  in  the  best  English  translations.     Knowledge 
of  Greek  is  not  required. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Greek. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
History 

11.  History  of  Greek  Civilization,  Weekly  lectures, 
written  recitations  and  conferences  with  small 
groups  of  the  class  for  the  discussion  of  assignd  top- 
ics. 

First  semester. 

12.  History  of  Roman  Civilization. 
Second  semester. 

23.  History  of  Europe  to  1300.  Lectures,  textbook, 
collateral  reading,  conferences  and  reports. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

24.  History  of  Europe  from  1300  to  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Prerequisit:     History  23. 

Second  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

25.  History  of  England  to  15U7. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester,  alternating  with  History  23. 

26.  History  of  England  since  15Jf7. 
Prerequisit:     History  25. 

Second  semester,  alternating  with  History  24. 

37.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  United  States  to  the  End  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Conferences  with  small  groups  of 
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students,  for  the  discussion  of  assignd  readings,  will 
be  substituted  for  one  weekly  lecture. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  semester. 

38.  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Prerequisit:     History  37. 
Second  semester. 

Political  Science 

31.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  This  course  is  a 
study  of  the  theory  and  development  of  the  law.  It 
treats  of  the  nature,  sources  and  classification  of  the 
law  with  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  private  law. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester. 

32.  Comparativ  Constitutional  Governments.  This 
course  is  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  consti- 
tutional governments  in  various  countries,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  England  and  the  United  States.  It 
considers  the  various  principles  and  theories  upon 
which  constitutional  government  is  based. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  semester. 

33.  National  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  development  of  American  political  institu- 
tions. A  critical  estimate  of  working  methods  and 
efficiency  of  the  House  of  Representativs,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President,  the  Executiv  departments,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  also  the  various  departments  of  state 
governments.      These    are    studied    in    the    light    of 
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American  history,  and  particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  government  of  Oregon.  The  relation  of  the 
government  to  party  is  studied,  including  a  his- 
tory of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  and 
their  present  organization,  methods  and  machinery. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester. 

34.  Municipal  Government.  A  study  of  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States  and  in  foren  coun- 
tries, its  organization,  function  and  administration. 
Among  the  topics  discust  are  the  following:  munici- 
pal politics  and  elections,  municipal  revenue,  the  reg- 
ulation of  public  utilities,  municipal  ownership,  the 
municipal  functions  of  education,  police,  public 
works,  finance,  central  control  over  cities  and  a 
study  of  general  municipal  activities.  Particular  study 
is  made  of  the  government  of  Portland. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.  Seminar  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

ITALIAN 

(See  Romance  Languages) 

LATIN 

The  studies  in  Classical  Languages  in  Reed  Col- 
lege are  pland  to  reveal  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  highest  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prepare  students  for  understanding 
and  reacting  intelligently  upon  critical  problems  of 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  literature,  classical  and  modern.  The 
emphasis  is  on  literature  and  life  rather  than  on 
philology. 
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*  13-14.  Cicero  and  VergiL  Approximately  the 
ground  coverd  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  sec- 
ondary schools:  readings,  largely  at  sight,  from 
Cicero  and  Vergil;  considerable  use  of  the  spoken 
language;  and  the  writing  of  numerous  short  orig- 
inal comments  in  Latin. 

Prercquisit:  Equivalent  of  two  years  of  secondary 
school  work. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*  15-16.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature.  Prose  se- 
lections from  Livy,  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Younger. 
Poetry  and  Drama:  Horace,  Selected  Odes;  Terenbe, 
one  play;  Plautus,  one  play. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  13-14,  or  equivalent. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

21.  General  View  of  Latin  Literature  from  the 
Origins  to  Ovid. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  15-16. 
First  semester. 

22.  General  View  of  Latin  Literature  from  Seneca 
to  Claudian, 

Prerequisit:     Latin  21. 
Second  semester. 

23.  General  View  of  Latin  Comedy.  Texts,  lectures 
and  discussions.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  are  red, 
and  the  relation  of  Roman  comedy  to  the  modern 
drama  is  studied. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  15-16. 

First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 
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24.  Suetonius  and  Curtius,  Lives  of  the  Caesars; 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Rapid  reading  of  coin- 
parativly  easy  Latin. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  21. 

Second  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

33.  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Sat- 
ires, and  the  Principate  of  Nero.  Roman  society  in 
the  early  Empire. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  22. 

First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

34.  Lucretius  and  Vergil.  De  Rerum  datura;  The 
Georgics. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  22. 

Second  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

35.  Latin  Prose  of  the  Empire.  Selected  readings 
from  Petronius,  Seneca,  Apuleius,  Quintilian.  Dis- 
cussions of  Roman  social  life,  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation. 

Prerequisit:  Latin  22. 

First  semester,  alternating  with  Latin  33. 

» 

36.  Late  Latin.  The  Vulgate;  Latin  hymns;  selec- 
tions from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Erasmus  and  Politian. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  35. 

Second  semester,  alternating  with  Latin  34. 

40.  Latin  Influence  in  English  Literature.  This 
course  studies  the  influence  of  the  classics  on  En- 
glish literature,  and  the  Latin  heritage  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  poets.  Lectures,  reports  and  outside 
readings  in  Latin  and  English. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  13-14. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Latin. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  to  be  offerd  in  the 
next  four  years  differ  widely  from  the  undergraduate 
courses  in  other  colleges. 

The  general  aims  of  this  department  are:  (1)  to 
place  greater  emphasis  than  is  common  on  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  Mathematics;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
develop  systematically  the  larger  cultural  aspects  of 
this  science,  by  exhibiting  clearly  the  relations  of  the 
mathematical  theories  to  the  great  problems  which 
they  were  evolvd  to  solv;  (2)  to  make  the  correla- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  topics  such  that  students 
will  have  reacht,  at  any  time,  not  only  the  highest 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  Mathematics,  but  also  the 
broadest  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  whole 
field  that  is  obtainable  in  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject;  and  (3)  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual resourcefulness  and  analytical  power,  by  nu- 
merous problems  and  by  the  frequent  requirement 
of  original  summaries  in  the  earlier  courses  and  of 
extensiv  digests  of  collateral  readings  in  the  ad- 
vanced courses, 

A  closer  co-ordination  of  subjects  is  pland  than 
has  previously  been  attempted.  The  usual  separate 
courses  in  trigonometry,  college  algebra,  analytic 
geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  which 
tend  to  keep  these  subjects  apart  and  prevent  their 
methods  from  being  mutually  useful,  and  which  nec- 
essarily include  much  advanced  and  complicated  ma- 
terial whose  presence  obscures  the  essential  princi- 
ples, are  not  given  in  Reed  College.  Insted  there  is 
offerd  an  introductory  course  (11-12)  giving  a  con- 
nected first  view  of  all  these  subjects  free  from  com- 
plicated details;  also  a  second  course  (21-22)  cover- 
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ing  somewhat  the  same  ground  from  a  more  mature 
standpoint,  and  treating  in  addition  the  more  intri- 
cate parts  of  these  subjects.  The  introductory  course 
includes  only  such  topics  as  have  actual  applications, 
and  these  applications  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  topics.  Those  subjects,  useful  only  as  prepara- 
tion, which  would  here  have  a  merely  theoretical 
interest,  are  postponed,  to  take  their  proper  places 
in  the  later  courses  in  connection  with  their  appli- 
cations. 

Thus  students  are  not  obliged  to  wait  until  their 
second  or  third  year  to  begin  using  the  integral  cal- 
culus; and  those  who  can  devote  but  one  year  to 
Mathematics  can  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  central  ideas  to  use  these  powerful  instruments 
effectivly  in  the  less  complicated  of  the  really  prac- 
tical problems  which  arise  in  scientific  work.  The 
course  is,  however,  equally  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  wish  to  study  Mathematics  for  purely 
cultural  aims,  by  reason  of  the  view  which  it  gives 
of  the  power  and  scope  of  mathematical  methods, 
and  its  interpretation  of  everyday  concepts  and  mes- 
urements  in  the  light  of  the  calculus. 

Courses  31-32,  41,  42  continue  the  development  of 
powerful  mathematical  machinery  and  skill  in  its 
use.  They  are  pland  primarily  for  those  who  expect 
to  use  Mathematics  as  a  practical  instrument,  and 
who  wish  to  acquire  before  graduation  a  command 
not  only  of  those  methods  which  are  indispensable 
for  scientific  work,  but  also  of  those  more  advanced 
processes  which,  tho  not  indispensable,  are  neverthe- 
less of  a  highly  practical  character. 

Courses  33,  34,  43,  44  present  a  general  first  view  of 
numerous    topics   of   pure    mathematics    commonly 
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treated  at  great  length  in  graduate  schools.  While 
familiarity  with  them  is  profitable  to  workers  in 
science,  these  courses  are  designd  especially  for  those 
students  who  do  not  need  the  technical  methods  of 
courses  31-32,  41,  42,  but  would  like  to  have  at  grad- 
uation some  conception  of  the  tremendous  range  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  understanding  of  the  es- 
sential character  of  its  various  higher  branches,  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  its  interrelations  and 
abstract  generalizations. 

*11-12.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis,  A 
unified  treatment  of  the  simpler  practical  topics  of 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus,  designd  to  give  a  clear  first  view  of 
their  principles  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
their  processes,  in  the  less  complicated  cases.  Sev- 
eral hundred  problems  of  practical  character:  men- 
suration, logarithmic  computation,  triangles  of  sur- 
veying and  statics,  maxima,  rates,  differential  cor- 
rections, integration  in  kinematic  and  geometric 
problems,  the  nature  of  curvs  as  shown  by  their 
equations.  Continual  use  of  rough  estimates  and 
checks  by  means  of  squared  paper,  protractor  and 
approximate  formulas.  Students  are  encouraged  not 
only  to  question  all  results,  but  also  to  devise  ap- 
proximate solutions  of  new  problems  not  coverd 
by  familiar  analysis. 

Students  credited  with  trigonometry  at  entrance 
form  a  separate  division,  spending  less  time  upon 
trigonometry  and  more  time  upon  statics  and  kine- 
matics than  the  other  division. 

Open  to  Freshmen  who  are  credited  with  three  units  of 
Entrance  Mathematics    (including  soHd  geometry),  or  who 
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are  taking  Mathematics  19;  and  to  others  with  approval  of 
instructor. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*19.  Practical  Elementary  Geometry,  This  course 
is  designd  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who, 
tho  presenting  less  than  three  units  of  Mathemat- 
ics for  admission  to  college,  nevertheless  desire  a 
knowledge  of  such  theorems  and  concepts  of  plane 
and  solid  geometry  as  are  essential  for  successful 
work  in  the  exact  sciences.  The  logical  aspect  of 
geometry  is  strongly  developt;  but  much  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  practical  uses,  and  upon  a  clear 
perception  of  spatial  relations  and  figures. 

Open  to  Freshmen  credited  with  two  units  of  Entrance 
Mathematics  (including  some  plane  geometry) ;  and  to 
others  with  approval  of  instructor. 

First  semester. 

*21-22.  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  systematic  course 
in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  affording  a 
more  mature  view  of  many  topics  treated  in  Mathe- 
matics 11-12,  completing  the  usual  theory  and  mak- 
ing extensiv  applications;  designd  both  to  strengthen 
the  grasp  of  the  general  principles  previously  en- 
counterd,  and  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  expertness 
in  the  technique  of  differentiation  and  integration. 
An  introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry  and  to 
differential  equations.  Much  practical  problem  work. 
Occasional  brief  reports  on  related  topics  treated  in 
collateral  references. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  11-12. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
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31-32.  Advanced  Algebraic  Analysis.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  earlier  theory  of  determinants,  with  a 
treatment  of  series,  complex  nmnbers,  roots  of  unity, 
theory  of  equations,  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Problems  and 
digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

33.  Surfaces  and  Twisted  Curvs.  A  supplement 
to  the  earlier  work  in  solid  analytic  geometry,  free 
use  of  differential  methods;  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral theorems  on  the  curvature  of  surfaces;  special 
properties  of  particular  curvs;  special  co-ordinates 
for  geometry  on  surfaces;  hyperspace.  Problems 
and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22. 
First  semester. 

34.  Higher  Geometry,  A  first  view  of  such  modern 
developments  as  abridged  notation,  line  co-ordi- 
nates, vector  methods,  points  at  infinity,  anharmonic 
ratios,  the  principle  of  duality,  projectiv  properties 
of  conies.  Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22. 
Second  semester. 

40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, Present  teaching  problems  and  modern 
mathematical  methods  in  the  light  of  the  historic 
development  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Numerous 
definit    pedagogical    suggestions.      Discussions    and 
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some  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  experience 
under  guidance. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  expect  to  teach  Mathematics. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  31-32,  and  two  of  the  higher 
courses. 

Second  semester. 

41.  Definit  Integrals.  A  treatment  of  certain 
practical  problems  involving  the  use  of  Fourier 
series,  elliptic  integrals  and  gamma  functions.  Cer- 
tain methods  of  evaluating  definit  integrals.  Prob- 
lems and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  31-32. 
First  semester. 

42.  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions. A  systematic  treatment  of  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations  with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  case  of  partial  differential  equations,  and 
wdth  some  study  of  certain  functions  defined  by  dif- 
ferential equations.  Also  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
central  ideas  of  the  calculus  of  variations,  in  its  sim- 
plest cases,  with  typical  applications.  Problems  and 
digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  41. 
Second  semester. 

43.  Modern  Higher  Algebra.  The  central  ideas  of 
the  theories  of  congruences,  algebraic  numbers,  in- 
variants, substitution  groups  and  continuous  groups. 
Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  21-22,  and  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

First  semester. 

44.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  A  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  axioms  of  geometry,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  non-euclidean  geometries;  the  postulates  of 
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ordinary  algebra  in  the  light  of  general  algebra;  ac- 
curate definitions  of  certain  common  concepts.  Di- 
gests of  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  21-22,  and  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Mathematics. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  SURVEYING 

The  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Survey- 
ing are  offerd:  (1)  as  of  general  value  to  those  who 
do  not  contemplate  advanced  studies  in  any  branches 
of  engineering,  and  (2)  as  of  special  value  as  a 
foundation  for  professional  studies.  These  courses, 
together  with  certain  courses  offerd  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  are  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  work  in  nearly  any  four  year  course  offerd  in  the 
best  technical  schools,  and  are  accepted  as  such.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  en- 
gineering after  graduating  from  the  College  should 
consult  this  department  as  soon  as  possible  with  re- 
spect to  their  choice  of  studies. 

*21-22.  Descriptiv  Geometry  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.  Descriptiv  Geometry  covering  the  projec- 
tions of  lines,  planes  and  solids  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces.  Applications  of  descriptiv  geometry  to 
problems  in  carpentry  and  sheet  metal  work. 

The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments.  Con- 
struction of  geometrical  figures,  lettering,  dimension- 
ing and  simple  problems  in  machine  drawing. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  19,  or  equivalent. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
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*23-24.  Plane  Surveying,  Field  work  with  chain, 
tape,  compass,  level  and  transit.  Care  and  adjust- 
ment of  surveying  instruments.  Government  meth- 
ods of  surveying.  Computations,  scale  drawings  and 
problems  involving  the  use  of  contour  maps  and  pro- 
files. 

Prerequisit:      Mechanical  Drawing  21-22,  or  equivalent. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology  are 
announced  under  Biology. 

*11.  General  Science,  This  course  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  natural  science;  its  spirit,  prob- 
lems, methods,  results.  As  the  simplest  approach  to 
this  goal,  the  discussions  are  concernd  chiefly  with 
the  simpler  facts  of  every  day  life,  which  are  ex- 
amind  to  discover  the  principles  that  govern  them. 
They  are  also  illustrated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  those 
experiments  that  have  produced  markt  effects  upon 
the  history  of  scientific  thought.  It  is  hoped  in  this 
way  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  those  phases  of  scientific  activ- 
ity that  may  later  become  especially  attractiv  to 
him;  but  to  add  interest  and  dignity  and  meaning 
to  facts  that,  because  of  their  very  familiarity,  may 
have  faild  to  arrest  his  attention. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

First  semester. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  of  philosophy  desires  to  lead  stu- 
dents to  an  understanding  of  themselvs,  and  to  re- 
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flectiv  views  of  the  world  order  and  human  society. 
Its  curriculum  begins  with  matters  of  direct  interest 
in  college  life,  and  postpones  more  recondite  his- 
torical and  metaphysical  subjects  until  later  years. 
It  stands  in  close  and  dependent  relation  to  the  sci- 
ences, recognizing  that  its  own  speculativ  construe-, 
tions  need  the  firm  basis  and  constant  support  of 
assured  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  broader 
views  of  nature  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  the  sciences  severally  give.  It 
also  stands  in  sympathetic  relation  to  the  world's 
great  art  and  literature,  since  these  embody  in  con- 
crete form  the  feelings  and  ideas  with  which  it  deals. 
The  aim  of  its  training  is  to  produce  bredth  of  vision 
and  soundness  of  judgment  as  well  as  mere  technical 
expertness  in  matters  of  detail. 

*11.  College  Life.  This  course  is  designd  to  in- 
form incoming  students  about  the  conditions,  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  college  life.  It  comprises 
the  following  topics:  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  American  college;  the  purpose  of  the  college; 
departments  of  study;  selection  of  courses;  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  study;  student  honesty;  oppor- 
tunities for  study  outside  the  curriculum;  general 
reading  and  other  mental  recreation;  helth;  athletics; 
fraternity  life;  co-education;  expenses  and  self-sup- 
port; moral  principles  and  moral  training;  religious 
affairs;  college  and  home;  the  relation  of  the  college 
to  the  community;  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  the  classroom,  students  read 
extensivly  in  the  valuable  literature  on  college  life. 
The  literature  used  in  the  course  includes  also  stand- 
ard books  dealing  in  a  popular  way  with  American 
citizenship,   and   a   selected   list   of  biografies   and 
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autobiografies.  Every  student  reads  at  least  one 
volume  in  each  of  these  groups.  All  written  work 
is  regarded  partly  as  training  in  English,  and  is 
criticized  as  such.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  not 
only  to  present  useful  information  about  college 
life,  but  also  to  develop  methodical  habits  of  study 
and  skill  of  expression  which  shall  be  applicable  in 
other  subjects.  Personal  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor are  held  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  spe- 
cial guidance  in  study  and  other  matters. 

Parts  of  this  course  dealing  with  methods  of 
study,  oral  and  written  expression,  departments  of 
study  and  vocational  guidance  are  conducted  by 
various  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
First  semester. 

*12.  Logic,  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
thought,  intended  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in 
dealing  with  argumentativ  literature,  skill  in  avoid- 
ing common  fallacies  of  reasoning,  appreciation  of 
scientific  method  and  its  relation  to  civilization.  Fre- 
quent written  exercises,  applying  logical  principles  in 
criticism  of  current  discussions,  are  used  to  inculcate 
habits  of  careful  thinking. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
Second  semester. 

*21-22.  Philosophy  of  Nature,  A  study  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  based  on  conceptions  formu- 
lated by  the  natural  sciences,  and  having  special 
reference  to  evolutionary  theory.  The  development 
of  moral  relations  and  of  religion.  A  systematic 
statement  of  philosophical  problems  and  their  typi- 
cal solutions.    These  courses  are  an  introduction  to 
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various  fields  of  further  study,  particularly  ethics, 
the  philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

[Psychology  21.  General  Psychology,  This  course 
is  prerequisit  or  a  very  helpful  preliminary  to  the 
following  courses  in  philosophy.  For  detaild  state- 
ment see  Psychology.] 

*26.  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  goodness, 
criteria  of  right  and  wnrong  conduct,  conscience  and 
the  moral  judgment,  fundamental  rights  and  duties, 
the  relation  of  morality  to  religion.  Discussion^  of 
individual  and  social  problems  of  conduct  in  the  light 
of  ethical  principles. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21. 

Second  semester. 

31.  History  of  Philosophy,  L  Ancient  and  medieval 
philosophic  thought;  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
civilization;  principal  types  of  philosophic  system. 
Fundamental  conceptions  of  reality,  knowledge, 
moral  and  religious  values  are  traced  in  their  de- 
velopment from  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  period.  Assignd  readings  in 
philosophical  classics. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  semester. 

32.  History  of  Philosophy,  77.  Continuation  of 
course  31,  dealing  with  modern  philosophy.  The  last 
part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  certain  recent  philo- 
sophic systems  and  to  the  leading  philosophical  ten- 
dencies of  contemporary  culture. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  31. 

Second  semester. 
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34.  Esthetics.  A  course  devoted  to  the  analysis 
of  the  esthetic  consciousness  in  its  relation  to  beauty 
in  art  and  in  nature.  The  subject  is  studied  from 
psychological  and  philosophical  points  of  view,  with 
a  review  of  the  more  important  historical  theories. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21. 
Second  semester. 

41.  History  of  Religion,  The  nature  of  religion, 
including  early  religion  and  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  The  course  culminates  in  a  historical  study 
of  Christianity. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  21-22. 

First  semester. 

42.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Continuation  of  course 
41.  The  religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  modern 
psychology;  ultimate  religious  problems.  The  point 
of  view  is  that  of  contemporary  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thought. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  41  and  Psychology  21. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Philosophy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  Physical  Education  aims  to 
develop  in  all  students  the  physical  qualities  of  or- 
ganic vigor,  neuro-muscular  skill,  correct  posture 
and  graceful  action;  and  such  traits  of  character 
as  courage,  persistency,  confidence  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  also  teaches  the  capabilities,  limitations 
and  control  of  the  body.  The  work  extends  thruout 
the  entire  college  course,  and  consists  of  both  theory 
and  practis. 

Forms  of  physical  exercise  are  listed  in  courses 
A-B,  C-D,  E-F,  G,  H,  I;  every  student,  unless  specially 
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excused,  takes  regular  exercise  according  to  one  or 
more  of  these  forms.  The  practical  work  is  con- 
ducted in  separate  divisions  for  men  and  women, 
each  with  appropriate  facilities.  A  special  effort 
is  made  to  create  and  maintain  the  activ  interest  of 
the  entire  student  body  in  recreativ,  competitiv  and 
social  plays  and  games.  So  far  as  practicable  all 
exercises  are  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Only  such 
exercises  are  given  indoors  as  require  the  use  of 
apparatus  that  cannot  be  placed  in  the  open. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  is  given  a  thoro 
physical  and  medical  examination  to  determin  the 
exact  physical  condition,  degree  of  motor  efficiency 
and  fitness  to  pursue  the  college  course.  Additional 
examinations  are  made  when  needful.  In  all  in- 
stances in  which  the  result  of  the  examination  indi- 
cates their  necessity,  special  correctiv  or  develop- 
mental exercises  are  prescribed. 

Courses  21-22,  31-32,  41-42,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  largely  theoretical,  are  regular  electiv  courses, 
leading  to  the  usual  credit.  They  are  intended  in 
part  for  students  who  desire  to  become  traind  physi- 
cal directors.  Such  students  are  required  to  com- 
plete, beside  these  courses,  certain  others  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Education,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

* A-B.  Elementary  Athletics  and  Elementary  Gym- 
nastics. The  elements  of  all  outdoor  games  and 
plays  appropriate  for  college  work  are  taught  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  Football,  baseball,  basket  ball, 
field  hockey,  cricket,  handball,  tennis,  captain  ball, 
volley  ball,  track  and  field  activities. 

Free  hand  exercises,  dancing,  dum-bells,  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  simple  exercises  on  the  mats,  horse, 
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buck,  rings,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars, 
vaulting  box,  boom,  ropes  and  ladders. 

C-D.  Advanced  Athletics,  This  course  includes 
the  strenuous  competitiv  games:  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  field  hockey,  cricket,  lacrosse,  handball, 
tennis,  volley  ball,  cross  country  running,  track  and 
field  activities. 

Applicants  for  this  course  select  three  activities 
from  this  group  for  one  year's  work;  these  activities 
require  at  least  five  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  at- 
taind  the  required  standard  of  physical  efficiency. 

E-F.  Advanced  Gymnastics,  Advanced  exercises 
with  Indian  clubs,  dum-bells  and  wands.  Ap- 
paratus work:  horse,  buck,  mats,  rings,  parallel 
bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  box,  boom, 
ladders,  ropes.    Boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing. 

G.  Elementary  Dancing,  Rhythmic  movements 
of  body  and  arms,  combined  with  fancy  steps.  Sim- 
ple Folk  dancing.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop grace  and  fine  co-ordination. 

H.  Advanced  Folk  Dances,  All  the  national 
dances  and  many  of  the  Folk  dances  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Prerequisit:     Physical  Education  G. 

"^21-22.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Physiology  and 
chemistry  of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  excretions, 
respiration,  circulation.  Special  reference  is  made 
to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  physiology  to 
Physical  Education. 

Laws  regulating  the  efficient  use  and  control  of 
the  human  body;  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  clenli- 
ness,  and  their  relation  to  disease.  Practical  exer- 
cises in  bandaging,  application  of  splints  and  tourni- 
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quets,  carrying  the  wounded,  artificial  respiration; 
methods  of  resuscitation.  Lectures,  laboratory  work 
and   conferences. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

31-32.  Anatomy,  Anthropometry  and  Kinesiology, 
Essentials  of  anatomy  as  it  relates  to  physical  edu- 
cation :  osteology,  articulation,  muscles  and  fascia, 
blood  and  vascular  system;  their  origin,  sequence 
of  development  and  mechanism.  Practis  in  deter- 
mining the  normal  mesurement  of  the  body  and  in 
developing  standards  for  comparisons. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Edqca- 
tion.  History  of  Physical  Education  before  the  or- 
ganization of  systems  of  physical  training;  various 
systems  of  physical  training,  their  origin,  develop- 
ment and  influence.  Plays  and  games  selected  and 
arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  playground 
and  schoolroom,  with  particular  attention  to  activi- 
ties for  younger  children  and  such  games  as  will 
employ  a  large  number  in  a  limited  space.  School- 
room gymnastics;  selected  exercises  including  the 
use  of  schoolroom  furniture,  arranged  in  series  and 
appropriate  for  daily  schoolroom  practis.  A  brief 
history  of  playgrounds,  their  aims  and  purposes,  ad- 
ministration, location  and  equipment.  Require- 
ments for  professional  directors;  supervision  of  play- 
grounds, organization  and  disciplin.  Tournaments 
and  duties  of  officials. 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  offerd  in  this  department  are  so  ar- 
ranged  that  by  making  a  suitable  choice  the  student 
may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phases 
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of  physics  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general 
education,  of  professional  preparation  in  chemistry, 
medicine,  science-teaching,  engineering,  and,  not 
least  important,  of  preparation  for  successful  uni- 
versity work  in  physics.  In  courses  35,  36,  43,  44, 
45,  46  the  work  is  largely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

All  students  of  subjects  explicitly  requiring  phys- 
ics, as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  de- 
taild  study  of  this  subject,  should  take  Physics  21-22. 
Other  students,  including  those  who  have  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  specialize  in  a  science,  are  advised 
to  elect  Natural  Science  11-12. 

21-22.  General  Physics,  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  make  a  somewhat  detaild  elemen- 
taiy  study  of  the  various  parts  of  physics.  The  labo- 
ratory work  follows  closely  the  subjects  considerd 
in  the  class  work  and  gives  the  student  opportunity 
to  verify  quantitativly  the  principles  therein  discust, 
besides  furnishing  practis  in  methods  of  observation 
and  discussion  of  data.  The  course  lays  the  ground- 
work for  those  who  desire  to  take  up  engineering, 
chemistry,  medicine  or  science-teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  the  natural  starting  point  for  those 
wishing  to  do  further  work  in  physics. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

31-32.  Theoretical  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. Detaild  presentation  of  elementary  theory 
with  consideration  of  phenomena  and  practical  ap- 
plications.   This  course  is  of  especial  importance  to 
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those  intending  to  specialize  in  physics,  mathematics 
or  engineering. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

35.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Mesurements,  L 
Laboratory  work,  designd  to  accompany  course  31. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22. 
First  semester. 

36.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Mesurements,  11. 
Prerequisit:     Physics  35. 

Second  semester. 

43.  Theoretical  Physics:  Heat.  Lectures  on  such 
chapters  as  conduction  of  heat,  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat,  change  of  state,  thermodynamics,  radia- 
tion. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  31-32  or  Physics  36. 
First  semester. 

44.  Theoretical  Physics:  Physical  Optics.  Lec- 
tures on  interference,  diffraction,  optical  properties 
of  crystals  and  of  metals,  sources  of  illumination, 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum, 

Prerequisit:     Physics  31-32  or  Physics  36. 
Second  semester. 

45.  Advanced  Physical  Mesurements  and  Labora- 
tory Practis,  1.  This  course  should,  if  possible,  ac- 
company course  43.  The  subject  matter  is  arranged 
with  each  individual  taking  the  course. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  36. 
First  semester. 

46.  Advanced  Physical  Mesurements  and  Labora- 
tory PractiSy  IL 

Prerequisit:     Physics  36. 
Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Physics. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(See  History  and  PoLrncAL  Science) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*21.  General  Psychology,  L  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  the  laws 
of  the  mind.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  topics 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical life,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  a  man  of  liberal  education.  The  subject- 
matter  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural 
science.  Where  possible,  class-demonstrations  are 
employd.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  experi- 
mental work.  Textbook,  lectures,  quizzes  and  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  semester. 

*22.  General  Psychology,  11.  A  continuation  of 
Psychology  21. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21. 
Second  semester. 

33.  Social  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the 
special  mental  phenomena  occurring  in  men  as  mem- 
bers of  a  social  group. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22. 
First  semester. 

34.  Abnormal  Psychology.  This  course  considers 
the  abnormal  facts  of  mental  life,  such  as  insanity, 
hypnotism  and  multiple  personality. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22. 
Second  semester. 

35.  Practis  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  training  in  methods  of 
investigation,  in  the  discovery  of  and  reliance  upon 
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evidence,  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  ap- 
lication  to  the  science  of  psychology.  To  this  end 
the  experiments  of  pioneer  investigators  are  re- 
peated, and  some  of  the  problems  of  the  special 
senses,  of  apperception,  association,  feeling,  volition, 
attention,  are  workt  over.  Two  laboratory  periods  of 
three  hours  each,  at  the  convenience  of  instructor  and 
students. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22. 
First  semester. 

36.  Special  Laboratory  Investigations,  A  few  stu- 
dents are  admitted  from  Psychology  35  to  assist  the 
instructor  in  the  conduct  of  original  investigations. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Psychology. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

*11-12.  Elementary  French,  Grammar,  selected 
readings,  modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written 
composition,  conversation,  reports  and  conferences 
on  assignd  readings.  These  courses  represent  the 
work  ordinarily  done  in  two  years  in  secondary 
schools. 

Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

*13.  Reading  and  Grammar,  The  following  texts 
are  intended  to  represent  the  character  of  the  read- 
ing rather  than  the  actual  works  that  may  be  used: 
Merimee,  Colomba;  Daudet,  Contes;  Lamartine, 
Jeanne  d'Arc;  Renan,  Ma  Soeur  Henriette;  Augier 
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and   Sandeau,   Le    Gendre   de  M.   Poirier;   Molicre, 
UAuare, 

Prerequisit:     French  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

First  semester. 

*14.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, Victor  Hugo;  Balzac;  George  Sand;  Alfred 
de  Musset;  Rostand.  The  works  of  these  writers  are 
studied  critically  in  the  classroom,  and  made  the 
basis  of  outside  readings  with  reports  and  confer- 
ences. 

Prerequisit:     French  13,  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Second  semester. 

21.  The  Classic  French  Drama.  A  detaild  study 
of  the  literary  and  social  influences  that  produced 
the  classic  drama.  The  first  semester  is  devoted 
mainly  to  Corneille  and  Racine. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 

22.  Moliere.  Lectures  and  assignd  readings  on 
Moliere  and  the  theater  of  the  time,  with  some  con- 
sideration of  his  influence  on  later  French  comedy. 

Prerequisit  :  French  21, 
Second  semester, 

23.  The  Modern  French  Drama,  Beginning  with 
the  Romantic  movement.  Lectures  and  assignd  read- 
ing. Characteristic  class  reading:  Hugo,  Hernani; 
Scribe,  Le  Verre  d'Eau;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von 
s'ennuie;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent. 
Second  semester. 

24.  French  Prose  and  P&etry  of  the  17th  Century, 
Lectures  and  readings.  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Pas- 
cal, La  Bruyere,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 
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32.  Masterpieces  of  Romance  Literatures  in  Eng- 
lish Translations.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading 
from  the  works  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Cervantes,  Montaigne,  Corneille,  Racine  and  other 
writers. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Second  semester. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  French.  A  study  of  aims  and 
methods.  Review  of  essentials  of  grammar  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  pronunciation,  reading  and  com- 
position. The  College  plans  to  offer  opportunities 
for  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
structor. ^ 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.  Romance  Seminar. 

Italian 

21-22.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  selected 
readings,  oral  and  written  composition.  Readings 
from  modern  Italian  authors.  Outside  readings  and 
conferences. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Not  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Spanish  21-22. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

31.  Modern  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  Poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  Composition  and  conferences. 

Prerequisit:     Italian  21-22,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 

32.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries.  Lectures  treat  of  the  beginning 
and  development  of    the    literature  of  this  period. 
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Critical   and   assignd   readings   from   the   works   of 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Prerequisit:     Halian  31. 

Second  semester. 

33.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Dante,  Particularly 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Lectures  discuss  Dante's  influ- 
ence on  English  literature. 

Prerequisit:     Italian  21-22. 

First  semester,  in  alternate  years. 

Spanish 

21-22.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  selected 
readings,  oral  and  written  composition.  Reading  of 
novels  and  dramas  from  modern  Spanish  literature. 
Outside  readings. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Not  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Italian  21-22. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

31.  Spanish  Drama  and  Lyric  Verse.  Reading  of 
Echegaray,  El  poder  de  la  impotencie.  Anthology 
of  Spanish  lyrics.  Outside  readings  from  the  works 
of  Alarcon,  Valdes  and  Galdos. 

Prerequisit:     Spanish  21-22,  or  equivalent. 
First  semester. 

32.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries.  Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Cal- 
deron. 

Prerequisit:     Spanish  31. 
Second  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY 

3L  Principles  of  Sociology:  Genetic.  This  course 
is  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sociology  by  means  of  a  study  of  social  origins.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  broaden  the  stu- 
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dent's  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  social  life  by  acquainting  him  with 
what  they  Avere  in  early  times  and  among  different 
peoples;  and  (2)  to  build  a  foundation  for  the 
study  of  sociology  and  its  principles  as  applied  to 
social  problems.  This  course,  anthropological  in  its 
nature,  is  a  study  of  the  origins  of  the  state  and 
social  organizations  of  religion,  language,  magic,  art, 
marriage,  of  early  economic  and  industrial  activities, 
and  of  earlj^  mental  activities  and  education.  These 
sociological  phenomena  are  studied  from  the  view- 
point of  the  principles  and  laws  involvd.  Lectures, 
discussions,  written  reports  and  the  preparation  of 
an  essay. 

First  semester. 

32.  Principles  of  Sociology :  Analytic,  This  course 
treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology,  not 
as  a  history  of  sociology  nor  as  a  study  of  the 
various  sociological  theories,  but  by  a  critical  and 
analytic  study  of  society  and  social  phenomena  and 
social  processes  observd  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  civilization  and  at  the  present  time.  The  treat- 
ment deals  little  in  abstraction  but  is  based  upon  con- 
crete material.  One-half  of  the  course  is  presented 
from  the  biological  side  and  concerns  social  evo- 
lution, society  and  the  struggle  for  existence,  group 
conflict,  social  selection  and  mutual  aid.  The  other 
half  concerns  the  psychological  factors  and  deals 
with  social  control,  imitation,  invention,  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  custom,  consciousness  of  kind, 
social  instinct  and  habit.  Lectures,  discussions,  writ- 
ten reports  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.  Seminar  in  Sociology, 
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Social  Ethics 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  place  before  the 
student  the  theoretical  aspect  of  modern  social  prob- 
lems, and  to  acquaint  him  with  practical  efforts,  both 
public  and  private,  toward  social  adjustment  and 
amelioration.  Reference  is  made  to  different  ethical 
theories  which  have  endevord  to  express  the  highest 
good  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion and  to  inferences  from  science  concerning  this 
fundamental  problem.  More  practically,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  under  careful  supervision  to  study 
some  immediate  phase  of  social  problems  in  the 
City  of  Portland,  his  purpose  being  not  merely  that 
of  investigation,  but  also,  so  far  as  is  practicable  for 
him,  that  of  servis. 

*21-22.  Theories  and  Problems  of  Social  Ethics, 
The  place  of  social  ethics  in  the  college  curriculum; 
moral,  religious  and  economic  basis  of  the  study. 
Ideals  of  individual  freedom  and  social  welfare; 
thoro  discussion  of  working  principles.  Special  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States:  difficulties  arising  out 
of  diversity  of  population,  complexity  and  conflict 
of  individual  interests.  The  family  as  a  social  group; 
disruptiv  and  constructiv  influences.  Causes  of  pov- 
erty, moral  and  economic;  motivs  and  principles  of 
Organized  Charities,  and  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities  in  the  City  of  Portland.  Economic  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  drink  question,  and  legislativ 
expedients  for  dealing  with  it.  Problems  of  labor, 
as  involving  human  personalities  rather  than  ma- 
terial production;  facts  and  conditions  in  modern 
industries.  The  doctrines  of  anarchism,  commun- 
ism, socialism,  trade-unionism,  co-operation,  profit- 
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sharing.    Lectures,  readings,  visits  to  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  investigations  and  reports. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  and  second  semesters. 

Neither  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

34.  Neighborhood  Progress.  A  practical  course 
with  the  aim  of  putting  students  to  work  upon  spe- 
cial neighborhood  and  civic  problems  in  Portland 
and  vicinity,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
Conditions  in  congested  districts  in  respect  to  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  child-labor,  distribution  of  popula- 
tion and  facilities  for  recreation  are  studied  with 
the  intention  of  helping  the  student  to  see  for  Jiim- 
self  what  is  the  "neighborhood  problem",  and  of  en- 
couraging him  to  make  suggestions  and  plans  for 
possible  improvement.  Opportunities  are  given  for 
student  co-operation  with  the  Portland  Associated 
Charities,  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society,  Social  Hy- 
giene Society,  Neighborhood  House,  People's  Insti- 
tute, Consumers'  League,  The  Big  Sisterhood,  and 
for  social  work  in  connection  with  the  churches  of 
the  city.  For  credit  in  the  course,  the  student  must 
produce  concrete  results  in  the  form  of  a  special 
report  of  study  and  work  on  some  chosen  problem. 
In  addition  to  the  field  work  and  the  student's  spe- 
cial report,  the  course  includes  readings  and  lectures. 

Prerequisit:     Sociology  21-22. 
Second  semester. 

SPANISH 
(See  Bomance  Languages) 
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SCOPE  AND  OBJECT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
cannot  profit  by  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
Reed  College,  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute  pro- 
vide annual  series  of  lectures,  known  as  Reed  Ex- 
tension Courses.  This  plan  is  in  accord  wdth  the 
will  of  the  founder,  which  provides  that  the  institu- 
tion "shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlightenment,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  educa- 
tion for  the  people." 

The  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  intended  only  for 
people  who  desire  more  serious  and  sustaind  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  and  moral  enlightenment 
than  the  opportunities  ordinarily  provided  by  enter- 
tainments and  isolated  lectures,  without  incentivs  or 
aids  to  private  study.  Altho  there  are  no  require- 
ments for  admission  to  these  courses,  all  the  work 
is  of  college  grade. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  two  classes  of  people: 
those  who  wish  to  attend  as  hearers  only,  and  those 
who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  their  work. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  CREDIT 

For  those  who  expect  to  receive  credit,  required 
readings  are  assignd  in  connection  with  each  lecture, 
weekly  conferences  are  arranged,  a  syllabus  is  fur- 
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nisht  for  each  course,  and  an  examination  held  cov- 
ering the  work  of  the  course.  Those  who  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  of  a  course  receive  Certificates  of 
Credit  from  Reed  College. 

Certificates  of  Credit  for  Reed  Extension  Courses 
count,  under  certain  conditions,  toward  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to 
that  provided  by  Harvard  University  in  co-operation 
with  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of  Roston. 

EXTENSION  COURSE  1 

From  December  5,  1911,  to  March  28,  1912,  the  first 
Reed  Extension  Course  was  given  at  Reed  College 
and  at  the  East  Side  Library.  The  tw^elv  lectures 
were  given  by  President  Foster  and  the  twelv  con- 
ferences were  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood.  An  outline 
of  the  course  follows: 

MODERN  ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS 

Introductory  Lecture:     The  Ancestry  of  Modern  Prose 

Conference,  the  second  evening  after  each  lecture 

Hawthorne:    The  Scarlet  Letter 

Dickens:     The  Christmas  Carol 

Stevenson:  His  Message  to  Youth 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Scotland  (illustrated) 

Ruskin :     On  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Rooks  and  Reading 

Thackeray:     Vanity  Fair 

Literary  Landmarks  of  London   (illustrated) 

Dickens:     The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  His  Rirth 

Literary  Landmarks  of  England  (illustrated) 

Emerson:     The  Call  to  Moral  Heroism 

Examination 

This  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  was  offerd 
as  an  introductory  course,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
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discovering  the  extent  of  local  interest  in  University 
Extension  work.  The  outcome  proved  that  the  peo 
pie  of  Portland  have  long  wanted  precisely  what  The 
Reed  Institute  is  now  redy  to  provide,  and  that 
they  will  welcome  Reed  Extension  Courses  with  en- 
thusiasm and  appreciation.  For  the  course  on  the 
west  side  there  were  145  subscribers,  more  than  the 
temporary  quarters  of  Reed  College  could  comfort- 
ably accommodate,  and  several  hundred  applicants 
for  tickets  to  individual  lectures  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

For  the  course  in  the  East  Side  Library,  there  were 
more  auditors  than  could  be  seated  on  every  evening 
except  one,  and  several  hundred  applications  for 
tickets  could  not  be  fild. 


EXTENSION  COURSES  1912-1913 

In  recognition  of  this  gratifying  response  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Portland,  The  Reed  Institute 
will  offer  several  extension  courses  in  1912-13. 

The  number  of  courses  offerd  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  number  of  applications.  Anyone  desiring 
to  attend  additional  courses  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses,  stating 
the  subject  or  subjects  he  wishes  to  pursue  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  previous  education. 

Among  the  Extension  Courses  pland  for  1912-13 
is  the  following  Course,  to  be  given  with  conferences 
and  class  work,  by  Professor  Edward  O.  Sisson.  Only 
the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  stated. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  2 

Education  and  the  Citizen 

Problems  and  duties  of  every  man  and  woman 
with  respect  to  education 
Subjects  of  the  Lectures: 

1.  Organic  Development  in  the  Individual  and 

the  Race 

2.  Education  and  Development — Practical  In- 

ferences 

3.  How,  Where  and  When  Are  We  Educated? 

4.  Influence — Its  Nature,  Power  and  Cost 

5.  Social  Aspects 

a.  Interest  and  Aid  in  Educational  Activi- 

ties and  Conditions 

b.  School  Finances 

c.  The  Improvement  of  the  Social  Envi- 

ronment 

6.  School  Life  and  the  Curriculum 

7.  The  Status  of  the  Teacher 

8.  Vocational  Education 

9.  Personal  and  Social  Hygiene 

10.  Higher  Education 

11.  Self-Education 

12.  Education  and  Statesmanship 
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REGISTRATION 

ORDER  OF  REGISTRATION 

On  the  first  of  the  appointed  registration  days,  in 
September  and  in  February,  each  student  must  apply 
in  person  at  the  Registrar's  offis.  There  he  receives 
a  certificate  of  registration  and  a  study-card. 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Adviser,  fills 
out  the  card  with  his  courses  for  the  semester;  he 
then  obtains  the  consent  and  signature  of  each  in- 
structor concernd,  and  finally  obtains  the  signature 
of  the  Adviser,  approving  the  registration  as  com- 
pleted. 

Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrolment  in 
a  particular  class  is  decided  by  the  instructor  in 
charge.  In  general,  the  prerequisits  for  taking  any 
given  course  are  noted  under  "Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion." 

Late  study-cards  are  accepted  only  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  Students  registering  late  are 
admitted  to  classes  only  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structors concernd. 

All  work  for  which  college  credit  is  desired  must 
be  duly  registerd.  All  instructors  hold  hours  for 
consultation  on  registration  days. 

CHANGE  OF  STUDIES 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up, 
or  to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  study-card  has 
been  filed,  must  present  to  the  Registrar  a  petition 
for  such  change,  approved  by  the  Adviser  and  by  the 
instructors  whose  subjects  are  to  be  taken  or  dropt. 
In  general,  petitions  so  approved  are  granted,  if 
they  do  not  give  the  student  too  many  courses,  or 
too  few  courses,  and  if  they  are  presented  within 
two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
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AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

Twelv  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or  lectures  or 
an  equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  together  with  the 
courses  in  Physical  Education,  constitute  an  average 
semester's  work.  In  general,  students  may  register 
for  as  many  as  five  courses;  but  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents  doing  outside  work  for  self-support  or  other- 
wise, and  where  considerations  of  helth  are  involvd, 
special  restrictions  will  be  made  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  and 
where  conditions  or  failures  have  been  incurd  in  the 
preceding  semester,  a  student  will  not  be  allowd  to 
register  for  more  than  four  courses  except  by  special 
permission  granted  in  advance.  Permission  to  regis- 
ter for  fewer  than  four  courses  may  also  be  granted 
for  special  reasons.  Petitions  for  irregular  regis- 
tration should  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 

These  conditions  apply  to  courses  which  involv 
specified  readings,  reports,  recitations,  laboratory 
work  and  examinations.  Other  courses  will  be  of- 
ferd  for  which  nothing  is  expected  beyond  attend- 
ance at  the  lectures.  This  plan  of  division  of  all 
courses  into  two  groups  will  be  set  forth  in  later 
bulletins. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
terms  of  years  of  residence.  The  length  of  the  col- 
lege course  for  an  individual  student  depends  partly 
on  the  credits,  if  any,  presented  for  advanced  stand- 
ing; partly  on  the  number  of  courses  completed  in 
each  semester;  and  partly  on  the  quality  of  his  work 
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in  each  course.  Students  may  complete  the  work 
for  a  degree  in  three  years,  three  and  one-half  years, 
four  years,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  four  and 
one-half  or  five  years.  A  student  presenting  only 
the  required  credits  for  admission,  and  taking  only 
the  normal  number  of  courses  each  semester,  and 
doing  work  in  his  courses  of  no  higher  than  average 
quality,  cannot  graduate  in  less  than  four  years. 

CREDIT    FOR    QUALITY    AND    SCIENTIFIC 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGE  GRADES 

A  scientific  rather  than  a  personal  basis  for  award- 
ing grades  in  courses  of  study,  if  grades  are  to  be 
used  at  all,  together  with  definit  credit  for  quality  as 
well  as  for  quantity  of  work,  seems  desirable  for  all 
educational  institutions.  It  is  especially  important 
for  a  college  that  is  more  than  theoretically  devoted 
to  scholarship,  and  that  is  willing  to  make  what  sac- 
rifices such  ideals  may  involv. 

The  common  grades  A  to  E  have  no  defined  mean- 
ing. To  call  them  such  and  such  a  per  cent  of  an  un- 
defined something  is  to  substitute  one  vague  expres- 
sion for  another.  Without  scientific  definition,  any 
set  of  symbols  is  inevitably  used  in  personal,  vari- 
able, erratic  ways.  To  award  scholarships,  degrees, 
and  other  honors,  as  if  an  A  in  one  course  repre- 
sented the  same  distinction  as  an  A  in  another  course 
is  to  administer  the  curriculum  on  a  patently  false 
assumption. 

Until  all  school  work  can  be  mesured  by  scales, 
made  up  of  units  that  are  equal  in  a  defined  sense, 
the  best  available  grading  is  one  of  relativ  position 
in  a  series.    The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  scientific 
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basis  for  awarding  college  credits  appears  to  be  a 
distribution  following  the  normal  probability  curv, 
skewd  to  take  account  of  the  effect  of  selecting  the 
student  body. 

Reed  College  uses  ten  grades,  whose  definitions 
have  such  a  scientific  basis.  Grades  1-5  indicate  that 
a  student  stands  in  the  upper  half  of  an  average 
class;  grades  6-10  indicate  that  he  is  in  the  lower 
half.  For  example,  2  designates  the  work  which  will 
be  done  (in  the  long  run)  by  the  best  5%  of  all  stu- 
dents, and  6  the  work  done  by  that  quarter  of  an 
average  class  standing  just  below  the  middle. 


The  outer  curv,  partly  dotted,  is  the  normal  probability  curv.  The 
inner  curv,  partly  coinciding  with  the  other,  shows  the  result  of  select- 
ing the  student  body,  and  would  be  vertical  at  the  right  side  if  it  were 
possible  to  perfect  the  selection  so  as  to  exclude  all  below  a  certain 
standard   and  admit  all   above  that   standard. 

Grade  1  is  rarely  given,  representing  a  degree  of 
excellence  attainable  by  not  more  than  one  student 
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in  four  or  five  hundred;  similarly,  grade  10  records 
correspondingly  bad  failures.  The  lowest  grade 
cald  passable  is  8,  which  covers  all  cases  where 
credit  is  granted  conditionally  or  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  some  special  requirement;  9  is  for  ordinary 
cases  of  failure. 

It  will  be  observd  that  the  symbol  1  of  the  Reed 
College  Scale  is  a  grade  of  real  distinction,  as  the  A 
of  the  usual  scale  is  not;  and  that  even  the  3  of  the 
Reed  College  Scale  represents  quite  as  much  dis- 
tinction as  the  A  in  places  where  the  latter  grade  is 
obtaind  by  15%  of  a  class. 

The  grades,  however,  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
qualitativ  terms,  as  good,  poor.  A,  C,  90%;  nor  do 
they  designate  rank  in  the  particular  class,  but  sim- 
ply the  group  in  which  the  student  would  appear  if 
the  classes  of  several  years  were  subdivided  as  indi- 
cated above. 

With  such  a  basis  for  grading  students  in  their  col- 
lege courses,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  definit  and  just 
reward  for  high  scholarship  by  allowing  a  course 
completed  with  high  credit  to  count  more  toward  a 
degree  than  a  course  completed  with  lower  credit. 
Such  a  plan  for  counting  quality  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  the  students  who  do  the  best 
work  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  normal  time,  with- 
out tempting  them  to  take  more  subjects  in  a  given 
year  than  they  can  creditably  pursue. 

It  is  impossible,  here,  to  give  a  detaild  explanation 
of  the  "credit  for  quality"  system  and  the  scientific 
distribution  of  grades  adopted  by  Reed  College.  The 
underlying  principles  of  both  are  fully  explaind  in 
chapters  12  and  13  of  the  "Administration  of  the  Col- 
lege Curriculum,"  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911. 
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CONDUCT  OF  STUDENTS 

In  the  government  of  the  College  the  largest  lib- 
erty consistent  with  good  work  and  good  order  is 
allowd.  Students  are  expected  to  show  both  within 
and  without  the  College  such  respect  for  order,  mo- 
rality, personal  honor  and  the  rights  of  others  as  is 
demanded  of  good  citizens. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  in  the  indi- 
vidual student  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  good  order  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  to  obtain,  in  the  largest  mesure,  his  co-operation 
with  the  Faculty  in  the  development  of  his  character, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

By  vote  of  the  students  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Faculty,  all  college  examinations  are  conducted 
wathout  proctors.  Every  student  is  placed  on  his 
honor.  The  Student  Council  deals  with  questions  of 
conduct  during  examinations. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  cald  away  by 
his  parents  or  guardian  must  inform  the  Registrar 
(orally  if  possible)  before  leaving.  Immediately  on 
his  return  he  must  report  to  the  Registrar. 

PROBATION 

A  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  may  be 
placed  on  probation  at  any  time. 

A  student  whose  work  in  any  subject  is  "condi- 
tiond"  or  "incomplete"  must  remove  the  deficiency 
within  one  year;  otherwise  the  deficiency  is  registerd 
as  a  failure. 
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At  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  each 
Adviser  is  notified  of  all  serious  deficiencies  in  schol- 
arship affecting  students  under  his  direction. 

A  student  whose  delinquency  is  unusually  serious, 
or  is  the  result  of  persistent  neglect,  may  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  College  at  any  time. 


OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 

There  are  no  fraternities  and  no  sororities,  no  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  and  but  few  of  those  outside 
activities  that  have  often  interfered  with  the  supreme 
objects  of  higher  education.  Young  men  and  young 
women  whose  chief  interests  in  college  life  are  social 
or  athletic  will  not  find  in  Reed  College  a  congenial 
atmosphere.  The  College  pledges  itself  to  sacrifice 
intercollegiate  activities  in  their  entirety  rather  than 
yield  a  single  point  in  scholarship.  There  is  helthful 
interest  in  clean  sport;  every  student  is  expected  to 
take  part  regularly  in  out-of-door  games.  The  plan 
of  the  College  for  Women  as  presented  in  Reed  Col- 
lege Record,  Number  Six,  includes  an  athletic  field 
and  a  gymnasium,  and  the  College  is  making  ample 
provision  for  the  athletics  of  the  men. 

For  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students  of  the 
College  during  the  first  year,  provisional  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  whereby  all  the  students  are  enterd 
as  members  and  take  exercise  regularly. 

The  women  students  are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Evans  Wood,  form.erly  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing at  Bryn  Mav/r  College,  and  the  physical  exam- 
inations for  all  women  students  were  made  by  Dr. 
Mary  MacLachlan. 
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EXPENSES 

The  onl}^  fixt  charge  made  by  the  College  is  the 
tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  There 
are  no  extra  or  incidental  fees.  There  are  no  library 
fees,  no  gymnasium  fees,  no  registration  fees,  no  lab- 
oratory fees,  no  graduation  or  diploma  fees.  The 
endowment  is  such  that,  with  a  student  body  of  three 
hundred,  a  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  expected 
to  cover  but  a  small  part  of  the  annual  expense  to 
the  College  of  each  student. 

Concerning  the  expenses  for  student  affairs,  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  a  college  opposed  to  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  and  fraternities  and  sororities, 
eliminates,  in  their  entirety,  by  far  the  largest  annual 
charges  which  students  themselvs  usually  impose  on 
every  individual,  without  granting  him  any  real 
choice  in  these  matters. 

The  charge  is  $75  a  year  for  room  rent,  regard- 
less of  the  location  of  the  rooms.  The  dormitories 
are  administerd  on  an  absolutely  democratic  basis. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  have  all  the  rooms 
equally  desirable,  and  with  all  the  space,  conven- 
ience, comfort  and  charm  that  any  student  ought 
to  have.  No  luxury  or  social  distinction  can  be  pur- 
chast  on  the  Campus,  and  no  student  is  permitted 
to  live  outside  the  Campus,  without  the  special  per- 
mJssion  of  the  College,  unless  he  live  at  home. 

Choice  of  rooms  will  be  allowd  in  the  order  of 
application.  A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  accom- 
pany each  application.  If  a  room  is  resignd,  and  let 
to  another  person,  the  deposit  will  be  refunded.  All 
correspondence  regarding  rooms  should  be  addrest 
to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Board  will  be  furnish t  at  cost,  and  the  charge  will 
be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  providing  the  quantity, 
quality  and  variety  of  food  that  students  should  have, 
to  perform  the  most  efficient  work.  What  the  cost 
will  be  cannot  be  definitly  stated  at  this  time. 

Full  information  concerning  the  dormitories  is  pre- 
sented in  Reed  College  Record,  Number  Six. 

Bills,  containing  college  charges,  are  maild  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester;  these  bills  are  payable 
at  once. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students,  both  men  and  women,  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  promis.  Some  of  these  are  simply  titles 
of  distinction;  others  carry  stipends  varying  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The  latter  are 
awarded  only  to  students  who  cannot  well  pay  the 
tuition  fees  without  this  aid;  a  student  not  in  such 
need  cannot  honorably  apply  for  such  a  scholarship. 

Scholarships  are  ordinarily  assignd  only  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  the  College. 
The  awards  to  Freshmen  are  made  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  the  preparatory  school  records  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  judgment  of  teachers  as  to  their 
ability  to  profit  by  a  college  education.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  each  candidate  for  a  scholarship  should 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  President.  If 
distance  renders  such  an  interview  at  Portland  im- 
possible, the  candidate  is  advised  to  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary, fully  and  specifically,  concerning  himself,  his 
preparation,  interests,  aims  and  needs. 

The  College  is  always  glad  to  receive  full  and  ex- 
plicit information,  from  any  source,  concerning  stu- 
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dents  of  really  exceptional  ability  and  character, 
who,  without  the  aid  of  scholarships,  could  not  at- 
tend college. 

Scholarships  are  usually  assignd  for  one  year  only. 
Enjoyment  of  a  scholarship  for  one  year  does  not 
constitute  a  title  to  a  second  nomination,  unless  the 
superiority  for  which  it  was  originally  awarded  be 
fully  maintaind;  and  at  any  time  a  scholarship  or 
any  portion  thereof  may  be  taken  away  from  a  stu- 
dent who  has  proved  undeserving. 

The  stipend  of  a  scholarship  is  payable  at  the 
Tresurer's  offis,  one-half  in  Septenil)er  and  one- 
half  in  February.  It  is  first  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  any  College  term  bills  issued  and  unpaid, 
and  any  balance  then  remaining  is  paid  in  money. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  before  May  15,  preceding  the  academic 
year  for  which  they  are  to  be  awarded. 

COMPETITIV  MATRICULATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Reed  College  offers  four  competitiv  scholarships, 
two  of  the  value  of  $300  and  two  of  the  value  of  $200, 
to  candidates  for  admission  who  take  the  Entrance 
Examinations  of  the  College  Roard  in  June,  or  the 
Entrance  Examinations  of  Reed  College  in  Septem- 
ber. Assuming  that  the  students  are  in  other  respects 
qualified  for  admission,  a  matriculation  scholar- 
ship of  $300  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  making 
the  best  record  in  the  examinations  in  June;  a 
scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  next 
in  rank.  Scholarships  of  $300  and  $200  are  awarded, 
under  similar  conditions,  to  the  students  of  highest 
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record  in  the  September  examinations.  Any  of  these 
scholarships  may  be  withheld,  if  no  satisfactory  can- 
didate appears. 

No  scholarship  will  be  continued  beyond  the  first 
semester,  unless  the  work  of  the  recipient  is  of  a  high 
order  during  that  semester. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  as  honor  scholar- 
ships, without  stipend,  to  students  who  do  not  need 
scholarships  with  stipend. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants offers  innumerable  opportunities  for  students 
who  must  be  partially  self-supporting.  There  is  also 
much  work  for  students  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  campus,  offises,  dining-hall,  library,  labora- 
tories and  printing  shop  of  the  College.  During  the 
first  year  there  have  not  been  enough  students  to  fill 
the  available  positions.  Men  and  women  who  can  use 
a  typewriter  with  speed  and  accuracy  are  always  in 
demand.  The  College  will  assist  students  to  earn 
part  of  their  expenses,  provided  always  that  their 
outside  work  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  their 
studies. 

A  number  of  the  Reed  College  Record  will  be  pub- 
lisht  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
earning  one's  way  thru  Reed  College.  This  Self -Help 
Record  will  be  maild  to  any  address  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Reed  College. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  earn,  during  the  Col- 
lege year,  any  considerable  part  of  their  expenses 
should  expect  to  take  a  longer  time  in  fulfiling  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  than  they  would  other- 
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wise  need.  In  maintaining  standards  of  college 
work  and  of  graduation,  no  consideration  whatever 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  some  students  are  doing  out- 
side work  for  self-support. 


THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  every  week-day  morn- 
ing thruout  the  College  year,  including  the  periods 
for  College  examinations. 

The  morning  program  follows:  Music,  Piano  or 
Organ  Voluntary;  Opening  Hymn;  Reading  from  the 
Bible;  Sermon  or  Address,  from  five  to  ten  minutes; 
Prayer;  Hymn;  Benediction.  ^ 

After  this  form  of  servis  had  been  adopted  and 
used  for  several  weeks,  the  students  voted  unani- 
mously, on  a  secret  ballot,  in  favor  of  continuing  it. 

The  speakers  for  1911-12,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  have  included: 

Rev.  Alexander  Beers,  Principal  of  Seattle  Semi- 
nary 

Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church 

Rev.  Luther  R.  Dyott,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church 

Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Unitarian 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hays,  Missionary  of  the  Portland  Pres- 
bytery 

Rev.  Fletcher  Homan,  President  of  Willamette 
University 

Dr.  Leon  Willet  Hyde 
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Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Snow,  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Alaska 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stone,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Portland 

Rev.  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church 

Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Playground  Association 

Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  Wilson,  Principal  of  Portland 
Academy 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League 

REED  COLLEGE  IS  NON-SECTARIAN 

As  the  list  of  speakers  indicates.  Reed  College  is 
undenominational.  It  has  no  special  connection, 
definit  or  indefinit,  with  any  religious  denomination 
whatever.  No  sectarian  considerations  enter  into  the 
election  of  Trustees  or  Faculty  or  the  admission  of 
students.  In  fact,  the  will  creating  The  Reed  Insti- 
tute expressly  provides  that  "it  forever  be  and  re- 
main free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or 
control,  permitting  those  who  may  seek  its  benefits 
to  affiliate  with  such  religious  societies  as  their  con- 
sciences may  dictate.'' 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  College  is  nevertheless  profoundly  imprest 
with  the  importance  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion. Anyone  who  knows  of  the  search  for  the  Reed 
College  Faculty  can  have  no   dout  concerning  the 
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ideals  of  the  College  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  character.  The  conviction  of  the  College  does  not 
express  itself  merely  or  mainly  thru  a  traditional 
chapel  servis,  but  as  well  thru  the  requirements 
for  admission,  the  subjects,  scope  and  aims  of  the 
branches  of  the  curriculum,  thru  the  organization  of 
student  activities  and  the  uncompromising  elimina- 
tion of  their  most  deleterious  phases.  Believing  that 
prevalent  evils  of  undergraduate  life  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  student's  ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
specific  instruction  in  matters  of  moral  and  educa- 
tional welfare,  the  College  seeks  to  lessen  these  evils 
by  offering  students  a  systematic  course  of  study 
dealing  with  the  actual  conditions  and  problems  of 
college  life.  [See  Philosophy  11.]  In  short,  the  con- 
ception Reed  College  has  of  its  function  in  develop- 
ing character  affects  every  aspect  of  its  administra- 
tion and  control. 

That  Reed  College  has  a  special  mission  in  moral 
and  religious  education,  and  a  definit  conception  of 
its  opportunity  and  responsibility  is  well  shown  in 
Professor  Edward  O.  Sisson's  article  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  under  the  title  of  "An  Educational  Emer- 
gency," as  well  as  in  his  "Essentials  of  Character." 
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ENDOWMENT 

The  present  endowment  is  variously  estimated 
as  being  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  in 
value.  Much  of  the  property  is  real  estate  in  the 
City  of  Portland.  Altho  this  is  well-located  and 
stedily  increasing  in  value,  much  of  it  is  not  now 
income-bearing.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Trustees 
to  improve  this  property  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. By  the  time  the  first  class  enters  upon  its 
senior  year,  the  annual  income  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
probably  will  be  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  budget  approved  for  college  expenses  for  the 
academic  year  1912-13,  including  expenditures  for 
permanent  buildings  and  equipment  and  current  ex- 
penses, exceeds  $500,000. 
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GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Detaild  descriptions  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
and  other  material  equipment  of  Reed  College,  to- 
gether with  a  score  of  illustrations  of  the  buildings 
now  under  construction  and  of  the  buildings  pro- 
posed for  future  construction,  are  presented  in  Num- 
ber Six  of  the  Reed  College  Record,  a  copy  of  whicli 
will  be  maild  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Reed  College. 

The  building  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Jeffer- 
son Streets,  constructed  by  The  Reed  Institute  for  the 
temporary  use  of  the  College,  will  not  be  used  for 
college  purposes  after  September,  1912.  r 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  Campus  of  eighty-six  acres,  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  City  of 
Portland,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  River, 
extends,  from  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet,  about  twenty-two  hundred  feet  westward 
to  Crystal  Springs  Lake,  which  is  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  river.  Thru  the  center  of  the  campus,  east 
and  west,  is  a  wooded  ravine,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  grounds,  will  be  made  a 
picturesque  lake.  North  of  this  ravine  is  the  campus 
of  the  College  for  Women,  and  some  twenty  acres 
reservd  for  professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Theology,  Architecture  and  Education,  which  may 
become  co-ordinate  branches  of  The  Reed  Institute 
as  additional  funds  become  available.  South  of  the 
ravine  is  the  Main  Quadrangle  of  the  Campus,  de- 
signd  to  include  the  central  Library,  Chapel,  Audi- 
torium, Administration  Hall  and  Science  Buildings, 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  institution.     West  of  the 
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Main  Quadrangle  are  groups  of  smaller  quadrangles, 
designd  for  the  living  accommodations  of  the  men 
students.  The  plan  provides  for  an  indefinit  num- 
ber of  small  quadrangles,  each  having  chambers, 
studies,  living-room  and  dining-hall  for  about  one 
hundred  men.  These  dormitory  quadrangles  are 
thus  arranged  conveniently  for  independent  social 
life  and  competitiv  athletics  and  debates,  and  other 
phases  of  student  life  of  the  various  groups  of  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  campus,  ten  acres  are  re- 
servd  for  a  group  of  houses  for  the  Faculty.  The 
group  is  designd  as  an  harmonious  whole,  in  archi- 
tecture suited  to  the  other  college  buildings. 

THE  FIRST  ARTS  BUILDING 

The  first  building  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  is  to  be  redy  in  September,  1912,  will  be 
a  four-story  building,  257  feet  long,  with  wings  87 
feet  long.  The  building  provides,  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  the  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  museum, 
storerooms  and  offises  of  the  Department  of  Biology; 
offises  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Build- 
ings; Mechanical  Drawing  rooms;  and  Library  receiv- 
ing rooms,  binding-rooms  and  storerooms;  toilet- 
rooms;  and  kitchen.  The  next  floor  provides  tem- 
porary quarters  for  the  Library;  a  study-room  for 
men;  a  study-room  for  women;  ten  classrooms; 
studies  for  the  faculty;  and  a  meeting  place  for  stu- 
dent organizations.  The  next  floor  provides  a  chapel 
seating  four  hundred  and  fifty;  restrooms  and  toilet- 
rooms  for  women  students,  for  men  teachers  and  for 
women  teachers;  coatrooms;  a  reception  hall;  faculty 
room;  additional  classrooms;  and  the  offises  of  the 
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President,  Secretaiy,  Tresurer,  Registrar,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  for  Women.  The  top  floor  provides 
for  laboratories.  The  cost  of  this  building,  exclusiv 
of  furnishings,  is  estimated  at  $218,000. 

All  the  buildings  are  thoroly  fire-proof.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  mission  brick  and  Indiana  limestone.  The 
so-cald  Collegiate-Gothic  style  of  architecture  has 
been  adopted. 

THE  FIRST  DWELLING  HALLS 

The  first  building  for  the  living  accommodations 
of  students,  to  be  redy  in  September,  1912,  is 
a  dormitory  377  feet  long,  made  up  of  five  sep- 
arate houses,  each  accommodating  tweAty  to 
thirty  students.  The  building  provides  a  large  living- 
room  and  center  of  social  life  for  men  students,  an 
adjoining  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  rooms  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  students.  These  rooms 
are  designd  to  be  equally  desirable,  and  are 
rented  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $75  a  year,  regardless 
of  location.  Rooms  are  assignd  in  the  order  of  ap- 
plication, on  receipt  of  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars  by 
the  Tresurer  of  Reed  College,  426  Abington  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.  Floor  plans  are  exhibited  in 
Number  Six  of  the  Reed  College  Record. 

In  architecture  and  in  materials,  these  houses  for 
students  are  modeld  after  the  best  college  buildings 
in  the  country.  This  group  of  five  houses  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  students  will  cost,  when 
completed,  exclusiv  of  furnishings,  $140,000. 

Suitable  accommodations  for  resident  women  stu- 
dents will  be  provided,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Women. 
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HEATING  PLANT  AND  GYMNASIUM 

A  central  heating  plant  and  tunnels  for  the  entire 
institution  have  been  designd,  and  will  be  instald, 
as  far  as  may  be  expedient,  to  heat  the  college  build- 
ings and  faculty  houses. 

The  only  other  building  to  be  redy  for  use  in  the 
fall  of  1912  is  a  gymnasium. 


FUTURE  BUILDINGS 

A  wise  provision  in  the  will  of  the  founder  forbids 
the  expenditure  upon  buildings  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  original 
endowment. 

There  is  no  dout  that  the  foresight  and  public  spirit 
and  liberality  of  the  people  of  Portland,  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution,  will  meet  other  needs  as 
they  arise.  Commanding  locations  are  provided 
on  the  plan  of  the  campus  for  the  Library, 
the  Chapel,  the  Auditorium,  the  Science  Hall  and 
the  College  Union.  All  of  these  buildings  should  be 
under  way  within  a  few  years.  The  integrity,  beauty 
and  dignity  of  the  whole  design,  the  high  purposes 
to  which  the  buildings  will  be  consecrated,  and  the 
inspiring  influences  which  they  will  exert  upon  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  college  youth  will  make 
them  appropriate  memorials  to  noble  men  and 
women. 

The  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Reed  In- 
stitute, to  which  bequests  may  be  made. 

LIBRARY 

For  the  present,  the  College  has  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  books,  magazines,  maps,  fotografs  and 
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lantern  slides  regarded  by  the  various  instructors  as 
necessary  for  the  courses  of  instruction  offerd  by 
the  College.  As  a  rule,  duplicates  are  provided  of 
books  in  which  required  readings  are  assignd.  The 
policy  of  the  library  is  to  provide  new  books  from 
lists  recommended  by  the  various  departments  of 
instruction,  rather  than  to  purchase  large  libraries 
at  second-hand.  Thus,  for  the  present,  the  shelvs 
will  hold  only  "live"  books. 

The  College  aims  to  co-operate  in  every  good  way 
with  the  Library  Association  of  Portland.  Both  di- 
rectly, and  indirectly  thru  the  Library  Association, 
the  books  in  the  College  Library  are  available  to  all 
people  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  on  precisely  the  jterms 
governing  the  use  of  books  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege. As  an  initial  expression  of  this  policy  of  co- 
operation, the  College  has  alredy  made  use  of  the  new 
East  Side  Library,  and  offerd  to  the  public,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Library  Association,  a  free  course 
of  twelv  lectures  on  Modern  Prose  Writers.  The 
opening  address  in  the  Library  Series  on  Civic  De- 
velopment had  for  its  subject:  "Reed  College,  the 
Development  of  its  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  its 
Significance  to  the  City  of  Portland." 

The  College  Library  is  open  every  week-day  from 
9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  from  1  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  except  on 
the  holidays  and  vacations  included  in  the  College 
calendar. 

Students  have  direct  access  to  all  books.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  for  reading,  study  and  writing 
in  the  main  room  and  the  stacks,  there  is  a  study- 
room  for  women  and  a  study-room  for  men. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Library  Association  has  on  its  staff  a  librarian 
whose  sole  duty  is  co-operation  with  the  schools  and 
the  College,  and  the  Library  is  freely  open  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Reed  College.  A  branch  delivery  offis  will 
be  maintaind  at  the  College.  The  Public  Library 
contains  122,583  volumes  and  a  collection  of  over 
10,000  pamflets.  Five  hundred  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals are  on  file  in  the  Periodical  Room.  The  Ref- 
erence collection  contains,  in  addition  to  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  and  general  reference  books  on  all 
subjects,  a  file  of  bound  magazines,  federal  and  state 
documents,  and  several  thousand  trade  catalogs.  The 
Library  is  a  depository  library  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Art  Collection  contains  many  val- 
uable works  on  painting,  sculpture,  design  and  arch- 
itecture. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  the  seat  of  Reed  College,  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River,  twelv  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  and  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  city,  a  half  century  ago  a  little  forest-skirted 
settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  has  now 
climbed  the  hills  separating  the  Willamette  valley 
from  the  Tualatin  valley.  More  markt  is  the  growth 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Here  the  city  has 
spred  over  the  f  ertil  area  bounded  by  the  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia.  The  fifty-three  square  miles  cov- 
erd  by  Portland  give  to  the  residence  districts  an 
open,  country-like  character. 

GROWTH 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  its 
growth.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1861  with  a 
population  of  three  thousand.  In  each  succeeding 
decade  it  has  more  than  doubled  its  numbers.  The 
population  in  1910  was  207,214,  the  increase  since 
1900  having  been  129.2  per  cent.  Portland  is  a  home- 
owning  city.  Within  the  past  five  years  more  than 
12,000  new  residences  have  been  erected.  In  1911 
the  number  was  four  thousand. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Portland  is  helthful  and  delightful. 
The  city  is  shelterd  on  all  sides  by  high  ranges,  so 
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that  the  extremes  of  winter  are  unknown  and  pro- 
tracted periods  of  heat  are  rare.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  found  the 
average  yearly  temperature  to  be  52.4.  For  the  sum- 
mer months  the  average  temperature  was  60.4  de- 
grees, for  July  and  August  67  degrees,  and  for  the 
winter  months  44.5  degrees.  In  this  same  period  the 
average  annual  rainfall  was  45.13  inches,  which  is 
about  the  annual  rainfall  in  Philadelphia.  The  aver- 
age monthly  rainfalls  become  less  and  less  thru  the 
spring  until  July,  after  which  little  rain  falls  until 
September.  The  seasons  are  characterized  by  no 
sharp  demarcations. 

The  deth  rate,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is 
with  a  single  exception,  the  lowest  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  being  but  9.5  per  thousand  in- 
habitants. 


INDUSTRIES 

Portland's  location  is  not  only  picturesque  but 
commercially  strategic.  The  Willamette  River, 
which  flows  by  the  city  from  the  south,  furnishes 
water-povv^er,  makes  Portland's  fresh  water  harbor, 
and  drains  the  productiv  Willamette  valley. 

By  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  city  has  a  downgrade  haul  from  about  250,000 
square  miles  of  fertil  territory.  Two  great  rivers 
and  four  transcontinental  railroads  have  helpt  to 
make  Portland  commercially  strong.  Railroads  ex- 
tended into  central  Oregon  in  1911  have  added  to 
Portland's  importance  as  a  shipping  port.  In  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  lumber,  it  leads  all  cities  in  Amer- 
ica.   It  is  connected  with  the  ports  of  the  Orient  by 
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steamship  lines,  and  tramp  steamers  carry  its  prod- 
ucts to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Portland  has  enjoyd  rapid  growth  as  an  industrial 
center  and  is  now  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of 
the  Northwest.  It  has  more  than  seven  hundred 
manufacturing  plants  whose  employees  receive  an- 
nual wages  of  $20,000,000.  In  1911  these  plants  turnd 
out  products  to  the  value  of  $55,000,000. 

The  city  has  become  the  natural  outlet  and  market 
for  all  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Eastern  and  Southwestern 
Washington,  as  well  as  Montana  and  other  centers 
farther  East,  a  territory  over  six  times  the  size  of 
New  England.  No  point  in  the  Northwest  is  so  eas- 
ily accessible  by  rail.  r 

Portland  is  called  the  conservativ  city  of  the  West. 
This  reputation  and  its  strategic  location  make  it  a 
dominating  commercial  influence  in  the  Northwest. 

Six  daily  newspapers  and  eighty  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  are  publisht  in  Portland. 

Publications  concerning  the  city  and  the  North- 
west are  sent  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  any  address. 

SCHOOLS 

Portland  has  fifty-two  public  school  buildings, 
with  28,362  pupils  and  768  teachers.  Within  the 
past  six  years  Portland  has  erected  two  new  high 
school  buildings  and  a  third  is  nearing  completion 
at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000.  These  high  schools  have 
3200  pupils  and  100  instructors.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  number  of  private  institutions.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Portland  Academy.  It  has  450  pupils 
and  24  teachers. 
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CHURCHES 

The  religious  life  and  the  social  servis  spirit  of 
Portland  is  notable.  The  city  has  over  four  hundred 
church  societies  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  church 
buildings. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  eff ec- 
tiv  center  of  educational,  religious,  physical  and  so- 
cial servis  activities.  Its  5044  members  are  promot- 
ing one  hundred  lines  of  work,  under  the  direction 
of  26  trained  secretaries.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  which  occupies  an  adjoining 
building,  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  the  city. 

OREGON 

Oregon  is  the  last  West.  Here  the  freedom  and 
scope  of  opportunity  are  inspiring.  Here,  in  extra- 
ordinary degree,  are  the  spirit  of  progress,  bredth 
of  view,  co-operation,  enthusiasm,  initiativ,  happi- 
ness, confidence.  For  an  educational  enterprize 
needing  these  conditions,  no  better  place  could  be 
desired  than  Portland,  Oregon. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

To  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute  in  the  City  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 

$ ,  to  be  used  by  said  Trustees  for  the 

uses  and  purposes  of  said  Corporation. 
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CALENDAR 

1912 

Monday  Entrance  Examinations  begin 

Monday  Registration  of  all  classes 

Tuesday Instruction  begins 

Wed.,  5.  P.  M Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. College  Exercises  begin 

Sat.,  5  P.  M. Christmas  Recess  begins 

1913 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday  Semester  Examinations  end 

Monday  Registration  Day 

Tues.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Saturday  Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Friday  Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

Monday  Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday  Academic  Year  ends 

June  16     Monday College    Board    Examinations 

begin 

June  21     Saturday College    Board    Examinations 

end 

SUMMER  VACATION,  1913 

Mon.,  9  A.  M Entrance  Examinations  begin 

Monday  Registration  of  all  classes 

Tuesday Instruction  begins 

Wed.,  5  P.  M Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Christmas  Recess  begins 

1914 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. College  Exercises  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday Semester  Examinations  end 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Monday  Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Saturday    Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

Monday   Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday    Academic  Year  ends 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  receive  prompt  attention,  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  College  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oregon.  Such  inquiries  will  be  referd  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  officers.  Only  personal  communica- 
tions should  be  addrest  to  individual  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  official  publication  of  the  College  is  the  Reed  College 
Record,  of  which  the  current  Catalog  is  Number  Ten.  Any 
number  will  be  maild  on  request.  Persons  wishing  to  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  should  indicate  their  reasons  for 
wishing  to  receive  the  Record  regularly. 


NOTE — The  spelling  used  in  this  catalog  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


BEQUEST  OF  AMANDA  WOOD  REED 

Reed  College,  the  first  institution  establisht  by  the  Trustees 
of  The  Reed  Institute,  is  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simeon  G.  Reed  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  servis  to 
the  Northwest,  and  particularly  to  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  nativs  of  Massachusetts  and 
came  to  Oregon  in  1854.  In  1895,  Mr.  Reed  died.  Nearly  all 
of  his  property  he  bequeathd  to  his  wife  with  this  sug- 
gestion: "Feeling  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
I  have  spent  my  business  life  and  accumulated  the  property 
I  possess,  I  would  suggest  to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some 
portion  of  my  estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  culti- 
vation, illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said 
City  of  Portland,  or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose,  which 
shall  be  of  permanent  value  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  to  the  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  its  inhabitants." 

Mrs.  Reed  died  in  1904,  and  by  her  will  made  the  follow- 
ing provision  for  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  City  of 
Portland: 

"All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 
property  of  every  kind,  real,  personal  and  mixt,  whatever 
its  character,  and  wherever  the  same  may  be  situated,  I 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  friends.  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot, 
C.  R.  Bellinger,  C.  A.  Dolph,  William  E.  Robertson  and  Mar- 
tin Winch,  all  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  their  successors,  in 
trust,  to  use  the  same  and  the  income  therefrom  arising  in 
the  founding,  establishment  and  maintenance  at  the  City 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  of  an  institution  of  learning,  having 
for  its  object  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  practical  knowl- 
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edge  among  the  citizens  of  said  City  of  Portland,  and 
the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  art.  Such  insti- 
tution hereby  provided  for  shall  be  named  and  known  as 
"The  Reed  Institute,"  in  memory  of  my  departed  husband, 
Simeon  G.  Reed.  In  it  shall  be  establisht  such  departments 
of  learning,  galleries  of  art,  natural  and  technical  museums, 
appliances  for  manual  training  and  other  appliances  and 
appurtenances,  as  such  trustees  or  their  successors  in  the 
trust  hereby  created  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Such 
instruction  shall  be  given  therein  by  competent  teachers  and 
lecturers  in  literature,  music,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  such 
classes  created  for  the  people,  and  especially  for  deserving 
young  men  and  women  earning  their  livelihood,  as  said 
trustees  and  their  successors  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

"Moderate  fees  for  admission  or  tuition  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  said  trustees  be  charged  when  necessary,  or  by 
said  trustees  deemd  advisable. 

"Property  may  be  purchast  and  such  suitable  buildings 
and  appurtenances  erected  and  constructed  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  trustees  may  be  deemd  necessary.  Provided, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($150,000)  of  the  principal  of  this  bequest  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes. 

"It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  institution  so 
founded  and  establisht  shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlight- 
enment, intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  education 
for  the  people. 

"And  I  desire  and  direct  that  it  forever  be  and  remain 
free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control,  permit- 
ting those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such 
religious  societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate. 

"Such  portion  of  this  bequest  as  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  property  and  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be 
securely  invested  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  a  safe  and 
permanent  income,  and  in  the  judgment  of  said  trustees 
to  best  preserv,  perpetuate  and  maintain  said  institution. 

"Upon  the  deth  of  any  of  said  trustees,  either  prior  to  or 
after  my  decease,  or  if  any  of  them  shall  resign,  become 
incompetent,  or  refuse  to  act,  then  the  remaining  trustees, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  appoint  another  or  other  suit- 
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able  person  or  persons  and  thereupon  such  new  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  become  and  be  invested  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  estates,  including  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  as  if 
originally  named  as  trustees  in  this  my  will.  And  I  hereby 
give  and  grant  to  said  trustees  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said 
Institute  and  admission  of  applicants  thereto  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  thereof  as  herein  exprest,  as  to  them 
or  a  majority  of  them  shall  seem  proper,  with  power  in 
their  discretion  to  incorporate  said  Institute  in  the  name 
herein  designated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  religious,  benevolent  and 
charitable  societies,  if  and  whenever  the  incorporation 
thereof  shall  tend  to  the  better  perpetuation  thereof,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  this  bequest  is  made. 
Provided,  that  no  compensation  shall  be  demanded  or  re- 
ceivd  by  any  trustee  hereunder,  nor  by  any  officer  of  such 
corporation.'* 

Since  1904,  there  have  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  William  Parker  Olds,  Charles  Edwin  Wolverton 
and  William  Mead  Ladd. 

DECISION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Reed  that  the  Trustees 
should  have  full  discretionary  power  in  deciding  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution  to  be  establisht.  This  judgment  was 
confirmd,  both  by  legal  counsel  and  by  the  members  of  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York. 

The  Trustees  first  considerd  whether  there  might  not  be 
a  demand  in  Portland  for  the  more  popular  forms  of  educa- 
tion. They  made  careful  inquiry  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  regarding  such  plans.  Mr.  Martin  Winch,  who  is 
Mrs.  Reed's  nephew,  and  was  her  business  manager,  made 
journeys  thruout  the  country  visiting  technical  institutions 
with  this  end  in  view.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  he 
felt  that  the  proposed  school  might  well  be  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  popular  institution  of  secondary  grade 
w^hich  they  had  been  considering.  In  this  opinion  the  other 
Trustees  concord. 
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The  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to  be 
establisht  \vas  submitted  to  competent  experts,  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  made  two  trips  to  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest.  He  visited 
nearly  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  his  report  he  declared  that  the  greatest 
educational  need  of  Portland  was  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  that  there  was  no  better  unoccupied  spot  in 
the  United  States  for  founding  such  a  college.  On  motion 
of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  was  made  the  report  of  the  Board. 

After  an  independent  study  of  the  numerous  types  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  alredy  offering  instruction  in 
the  City  of  Portland,  and  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion alredy  establisht  in  the  Northwest,  the  Trustees  of  The 
Reed  Institute  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  demand  in 
Portland  for  further  vocational  schools  or  for  additional  in- 
struction of  secondary  grade  other  than  that  provided,  or 
sure  to  be  provided,  by  the  city  and  by  the  state.  They 
conceivd  it  their  duty  to  develop  an  institution  which  should 
not  duplicate  any  work  alredy  adequately  performd  by  pub- 
lic or  private  enterprize.  They  desired  to  provide  the  one 
important  type  of  school  which  the  people  of  Portland  could 
otherwise  enjoy  only  by  leaving  the  city.  The  Trustees  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  found  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  an 
institution  requiring  for  admission  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  four-year  course  of  secondary  grade,  or  the 
equivalent,  and  offering  courses  of  approximately  four  years 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  next  important  question,  the  selection  of  a  campus, 
was  happily  settled  thru  the  generous  donation,  by  the  Ladd 
Estate  Company,  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land. It  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  grounds  known  as  Crystal 
Springs  Farm,  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  River,  not  far  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  just  north  of  Eastmoreland. 
It  is  borderd  on  the  west  by  Crystal  Springs  Lake  and  on 
the  north  by  a  ravine,  thru  which  run  clear  waters  from 
the  melting  snows  of  Mount  Hood.    The  lake  is  fed  by  many 
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springs  which  supply  daily  seven  million  gallons  of  water. 
From  the  campus,  across  the  ravine,  there  is  a  view  of 
Mount  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  northwest  a  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  Portland  Heights  beyond.  It  is  in  every  respect 
an  ideal  location  for  a  college. 

The  campus  has  since  been  extended  to  include  eighty- 
six  acres. 

In  January,  1911,  Messrs.  Doyle,  Patterson  and  Beach,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  were  selected  as  the  architects  of  Reed 
College.  Later,  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  a  structural  engi- 
neer with  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  and  Son,  of  Chicago,  formerly 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  at 
Bowdoin  College,  came  to  Portland  as  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Surveying  to  co-operate  with  the  President 
and  the  Trustees  in  the  work  of  material  construction. 

DATE  OF  BEGINNING  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  COLLEGE 

CAMPUS 

In  June,  1910,  William  Trufant  Foster  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  The  Reed  Institute.  As  soon  as  the  site  was  accepted, 
and  the  President  elected,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  on  which  the  College  could  wisely  plan 
to  begin  instruction  in  its  own  buildings.  It  was  evident,  as 
soon  as  the  character  of  the  institution  was  decided  upon, 
that  the  first  stone  laid  on  the  campus  must  have  its  proper 
place  in  the  contemplated  development  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  clear  that  any 
plan  should  be  condemned  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small, 
temporary  gain,  sacrificed  the  greater  interests  of  unnum- 
berd  generations  to  come.  The  material  beginnings  of  The 
Reed  Institute  must  be  worthy  of  a  leading  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  Portland  of  the  future,  as  well  as  in 
the  Portland  of  today.  No  other  beginning  could  satisfy 
the  broad  and  wise  purposes  of  the  bequest.  No  other  be- 
ginning could  receive  the  commendation  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  of  prospectiv  benefactors,  or  of  the  world  of 
higher  education.  In  the  past,  as  President  Pritchett  observs, 
no  university  seems  sufficiently  to  have  discounted  the 
future  in  respect  to  its  material  development.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  resolvd  to  profit  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
experience  of  other  institutions.  Those  who  were  competent 
to  speak  as  experts  were  consulted  wherever  they  could  be 
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found.  The  President  visited  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Everywhere  the  new  insti- 
tution was  accorded  generous  and  valuable  aid.  Every- 
where experts  agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  an 
institution  of  the  proposed  standard,  upon  its  own  campus, 
in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  not  earlier. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Early  in  1911,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Reed  College  Record  six  times  a  year,  as  the 
official  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  The  Reed  Institute,  and  in  March  the  first  number  was 
issued.    Later  numbers  are  maild  to  any  address  on  request. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  INSTRUCTION 

On  September  18,  1911,  the  first  class  of  fifty  studenls,  26 
men  and  24  women,  assembled  for  the  opening  exercises  in 
the  building  constructed  by  The  Reed  Institute  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  College  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  in  the  City  of  Portland. 

The  Faculty  for  the  first  year  consisted  of  Bernard 
Capen  Ewer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  William 
Trufant  Foster,  President;  Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Drawing  and  Surveying;  Florence  Matilda  Read, 
Secretary;  Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages; Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences. 

BREAKING  OF  GROUND 

On  January  12,  1912,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
college  buildings  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  one  of  the 
donors  of  the  original  forty  acres  of  the  campus.  Dr. 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  Reed  Institute,  offerd  prayer.  The  Commemorativ 
Address  was  deliverd  by  Cyrus  Abda  Dolph,  Esquire,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

DEDICATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

On  May  11,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Main  Building 
was  laid.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  Oregon,  escorted  by  Oregon  Commandery  No.  1,  Order 
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of  Knights  Templar,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ancient 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Craft.  The  Commemorativ  Ad- 
dress was  given  by  the  Reverend  John  Hargrove  Boyd,  D.  D., 
and  the  Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Walter  Benwell  Hinson, 
D.  D. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  dormitory  was 
laid  by  the  Student  Council.  A  Reed  College  Song,  the  words 
and  music  of  which  were  written  by  Professor  Charles 
Theodore  Burnett,  Ph.D.,  was  sung  for  the  first  time,  and 
an  address  was  deliverd  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

On  September  23,  1912,  the  College  began  its  first  year  in 
the  new  buildings,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  students 
registerd. 

On  February  9,  1913,  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Frank  Coleman  preacht  the  sermon.  Dn 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot  pronounced  the  dedication. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  OF  REED  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  purposes  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  free- 
dom from  traditions.  While  endevoring  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  other  institutions,  it  plans  to  study  exhaust- 
ivly  the  peculiar  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest, 
and  so  to  develop  each  department  that  it  will  serv  the  com- 
munity more  effectivly  than  could  any  merely  transplanted 
institution. 

The  College  limits  the  number  of  students  in  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency.  As  the  instruction  of  each  student  costs 
several  times  as  much  as  his  tuition  fee,  and  as  the  primary 
interest  of  the  College  is  in  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the 
character  of  its  graduates,  nothing  whatever  is  sacrificed  in 
the  interests  of  numbers. 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Reed  Institute  to  maintain,  with 
the  income  from  its  present  endowment,  only  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  extend  its  work  only 
when  it  receives  further  resources.  It  attempts  to  do  only 
as  much  as  it  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  as  well  as  such 
work  is  done  anywhere. 

Concerning  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  it  is 
significant  that  Reed  College  admits  no  preparatory  students, 
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no  conditiond  students  and  no  special  students.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  Reed  College  unless  he  completely  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  admission  before  entrance;  and  no  candi- 
date failing  to  meet  this  standard  is  admitted  to  the  College 
under  the  name  of  Special  Student.  The  presence  of  those 
who  are  not  fully  qualified  to  pursue  college  work  inevitably 
hinders  the  progress  of  those  who  are  fully  prepared,  and 
thus  lowers  the  standard  of  work  of  the  whole  college.  Of 
the  263  students  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  first  class 
of  Reed  College,  all  but  fifty  were  declined,  many  of  these 
because  they  could  qualify  only  as  conditiond  or  special 
students,  others  because  they  appeard  to  lack  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  without  which  they  could  not  happily  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Reed  College.  Twenty-four  applied  for  ad- 
vanced standing  and  were  declined,  because  the  College 
desired  only  a  Freshman  Class. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  College  is  teaching.  The 
faculty  have  been  chosen,  from  thousands  of  available  per- 
sons, chiefly  because  of  their  proved  power  as  teachers, 
their  contagious  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects,  and  their 
devotion  to  individual  students  as  human  beings  with  pos- 
sibilities for  indefinit  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

As  a  social  institution,  as  an  athletic  institution,  as  an 
historic  institution,  the  College  has  no  standing.  Intercol- 
legiate athletics,  fraternities,  sororities,  and  some  other  di- 
versions that  are  cald  "college  life,"  as  distinguisht  from 
college  work,  have  no  place  in  Reed  College.  Those  whose 
dominant  interests  lie  outside  of  the  courses  of  study  should 
not  apply  for  admission.  Only  those  who  want  to  work, 
and  to  work  hard,  and  who  are  determind  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  from  their  studies,  are  welcomd. 
Only  those  whose  habits  are  consistent  with  this  purpose 
are  welcomd.  Others  would  be  disappointed,  for  the  schol- 
arship demands  leave  little  time  for  outside  activities,  other 
than  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
helth.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  extensiv 
equipment,  a  large  faculty,  a  large  student  body,  traditions, 
and  a  highly  organized  social  life,  are  wanting.  The  Col- 
lege is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  chief  desire 
is  efficient  teaching  and  high  scholarship  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  such  ideals  may  in- 
volv. 
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FACULTY 

(The  names  of  the  Faculty  are  given  in  alfabetical  order.) 

Charles   Selwyn  Botsford,   Instructor  in  Physical 
Education 

Graduate  of  the  Association  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
1905;  Physical  Director,  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  1905-1906;  Student  and  Assistant  Physical 
Director,  Columbia  University,  1906-1909;  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  1909-1910;  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Norman  Frank  Coleman,  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1906;  Austin  Scholar,  tiarvard  University,  1905-1906;  Teacher 
of  English,  Spokane  (Washington)  High  School,  1900-1905;  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  Whitman  College,  1906-1908,  Professor  and 
Hed  of  the  Department  of  English,  1908-1912,  Dean  of  the  Lan- 
guage Group,  1910-1912;  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College, 
1912 . 

Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Ph.  B„  University  of  Wooster,  1908,  M.  S.,  1909;  Ph.D.,  Prince* 
ton  University,  1912;  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Woos- 
ter, 1906-1909;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1909-1910;  Teaching 
Fellow,  Princeton  University,  1910-1911,  Porter  Ogden  Jacobus 
Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Princeton  University, 
1912-1913;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Reed  College,  1913 . 

Max  Pearson  Cushing,  Instructor  in  History 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1912; 
Assistant  in  English,  Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Student, 
University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1909;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  Music,  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  1909-1911;  Stu- 
dent in  History,  Columbia  University,  1911-1913;  Instructor  in 
History,   Reed  College,   1913 . 

Bernard  Capen  Ewer,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1899,  A.  M.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Brown  University, 
1899-1901;  Student,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1901- 
1904,  Thayer  Scholar,  1902-1903,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Her- 
mon  Seminary,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1905;  Instructor  in  Phil- 
osophy, Northwestern  University,  1905-1908,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  1908-1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Reed  College,  1911-1912,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1912 . 
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William  Trufant  Foster,  President 

A.  B..  Harvard  University,  1901,  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1911;  Instructor  in  English,  Bates  College,  1901- 
1903;  Student,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1903-1904; 
Professor  of  English  and  Argumentation,  Bowdoin  College,  1905- 
1909,  Professor  of  Education,  1909-1910;  Lecturer  in  the  Princi- 
ples of  Education,  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1909; 
Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Lecturer  in  School  Administration,  1909-1910;  Lecturer  in 
Educational  Administration,  Columbia  University  Summer  Ses- 
son,   1910;   President  of  Reed  College,   1910 . 

Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903,  S.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1906; 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903- 
1904,  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  1904-1906;  On  Staff,  John  Crerar 
Library,  1901-1906;  On  Staff,  Yerkes  Observatory,  1905;  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  Williams  College,  1906-1909,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1909-1911;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Reed  College, 
1911 . 

Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Surveying 

S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907;  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  Bowdoin  College,  1907-1908,  Assistant 
Professor,  1908-1910;  Experimental  Work  with  Boston  Transit 
Commission,  1907;  Consulting  Engineer,  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Maine,  1908-1910;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  1909;  Structural  Engineer  with  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  and  Son,  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Surveying,  and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  Reed  College,  1911 . 

Harold  Guy  Merriam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1905;  A.  M.,  1911;  B.  A..  Honor 
School  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford  University,  1907;  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Wyoming  at  Oxford 
University,  1904-1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Whitman  College, 
1908-1910;  Austin  Scholar  at  Harvard  University,  1910;  Instructor 
in  English  Literature,  Beloit  College,  1911-1913;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Reed  College,  1913 . 

William  Conger  Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896,  Ph.D.,  1899;  Silliman  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1896-1899;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1899-1901; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  California,  1901-1906, 
Assistant  Professor,  1906-1913;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Reed 
College,  1913 . 
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William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology 

S.  B.,  Mercer  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912;  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Darlington  School,  Rome, 
Georgia,  1906-1908;  Student  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard 
University  Summer  School,  1907;  University  Scholar,  Columbia 
University,  1909-1910,  University  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor 
in  History  and  Politics,  Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 


Florence    Matilda    Read,    Secretary    of    Extension 
Courses 

a.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1909;  Alumnae  Secretary,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1909-1911;  Secretary  to  the  President,  Reed 
College.   1911 . 


Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1902;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1902- 
1903,  1904-1906;  Student,  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  1903- 
1904;  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-1906; 
Research  Fellow  in  Classics  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1906-1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1907-1908;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1908-1909,  Assistant  Professor,  1909-1912;  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Reed  College,  1912 . 


Maida  Rossiter,  Librarian 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  On  Staff,  Library  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  1905-1911,  Reference  Librarian,  1911- 
1912;  Librarian,  Reed  College,  1912 . 


Eleanor  Rowland,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women 
and  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1905;  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905-1910, 
Associate  Professor,  1910-1912;  Student.  University  of  Berlin, 
1907-1908;  Resident  Psychologist,  Bedford  (New  York)  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  1910;  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women 
and  Professor  of  Psychology,  Reed  College,   1912 . 
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Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Professor  of  Education 

S.  B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1886;  A.  B.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1905;  Teacher  and 
Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Kansas,  1886-1891;  Founder  and 
Principal  of  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1892-1897; 
University  Extension  Reader  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894;  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  1897-1904;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1903-1904; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1905- 
1906;  Lecturer  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1908;  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Washington,  1906- 
1912;   Professor  of  Education,   Reed  College,   1912 , 

Earl  Baldwin  Smith,  Instructor  in  Art 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1911;  Charles  Carroll  Everett  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Fel- 
low in  Art,  Princeton  University,  1912-1913;  Instructor  *n  Art, 
Princeton  University,  1913-1914;  Instructor  in  Art,  Reed  Col- 
lege, 1914 . 

Stanley  Astredo  Smith,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1903,  A.  M.,  1905; 
Assistant  in  Romanic  Languages,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, 1903-1904,  Instructor,  1904-1907;  Student  in  Europe, 
1906-1907;  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1907-1911;  Graduate  Student  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Harvard  University,  1911-1913,  Instructor  in  French 
and  Spanish,  1912-1913;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Reed 
College,  1913 . 

Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,   Instructor  in   Germanic  Lan- 
guages 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  Assistant  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment, Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  1909-1910;  Student,  University  of  Ber- 
lin, 1910-1911;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages,  Reed  College, 
1911 . 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Professor  of  Biology 

S.  B.,  University  of  California,  1895,  S.  M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1903;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California, 
1895-1898,  Instructor,  1898-1900;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia 
University,  1900-1901;  Instructor  in  Biology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1901-1904,  Assistant  Professor,  1904-1908,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1908-1912;  Professor  of  Biology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 
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Faculty 
Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906,  B.  D.,  1911;  Teacher  of  English 
and  History,  Country  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  1906-1907; 
Instructor  in  English,  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Massachusetts, 
1907-1908;  Worker  in  the  Denison  House,  a  social  settlement, 
Boston,  1908-1910,  Resident  Worker,  1910-1911;  Instructor  in 
Social  Sciences,  Reed  College,  1911 . 

MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 
William  House,  M.  D. 
Mary  MacLachlan,  M.  D. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  is,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  each  committee. 
The  person  first  named  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Administration:    Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Sisson 

Athletics:    Mr.  Botsford,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Torrey 

College  Publications:  Miss  Read,  Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Smith 

Co-operation  in  Civic  Affairs:  Mr.  Ogburn,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Wood 

Curriculum:     Mr.  GriJSin,  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Rees 

Grounds  and  Buildings :    Mr.  Hastings 

Library:    Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Rees 

Music:    Mr.  Stahl,  Mr.  Cushing,  Miss  Rowland 

Reed  Extension  Courses:  Mr.  Sisson,  Mr.  Ogburn,  Miss 
Read,  Secretary 

Relations  with  Preparatory  Schools  and  Admission  of 
Students:  Mr.  Sisson,  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  Read,  Secretary, 
Mr.  Torrey 

Religious  Life:    Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Sisson 

Student  Affairs:  Mr.  Ewer,  Mr.  Botsford,  Mr.  Coleman, 
Miss  Rowland 
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STUDENTS 

Class  of  1915* 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Acheson,   Edna  Lucile Portland 548  E.  36th  St. 

Boyd,    Lucile Portland 1031  Garfield    Ave. 

Brown,    Nell Tacoma  Wn. .  .Room  33 

Bufton,  Alma  Voleta Portland 2740   62d  St.   S.  E. 

Clair,   Helen   Louise Portland Room  34 

Creech,  Margaret  Doris Portland 1303  E.   18th   St. 

Fatland,  Ellen  Evelyn Portland Room  39 

Fatland,   Vida  Ludamilla Portland Room  39 

Gill,   Elsa  Francesca Portland 141  N.   23d  St. 

Harrison,   Annie   Jordan Portland 1265  E.   19th   St. 

Hays,   Grace  Pinkerton Portland 1302  E.   17th   St. 

Linklater,  Florian  Margaret Portland 334  Larrabee  St. 

Lonegren,  Irma  Caroline Portland 1198  Harold  Ave. 

♦Lowden,    Gladys   Lillian Portland 590  E.  14th  St.  N. 

McCown,  Ada  Chenoweth Portland Room  34 

McManis,  Rumana  Kennon Portland 665  E.  Main  St. 

Metcalf,  Edna Portland 531  E.  Couch  St. 

Owens,   Bessie   Catherine Portland 406  Broadway 

Piggott,  Katharine Portland 712  E.  Main  St. 

Quilliam,  Elsie  Beatrice Portland 604  E.  Stark  St. 

♦Roper,   Stella  Louise Portland 512  Brooklyn  St. 

♦Ross,  Lizzie  Margaret Portland 561  E.  Oak  St. 

Sheehy,  Frances  Alice Portland Room  30 

Shoemaker,  Edna  Grace Gresham 

Stillman,  Anna  Frances  (White)  .Portland 668   Kearney   St. 

Townsend,  Eunice Portland 594  Market  St. 

Walton,   Dorothy  Edna Portland Room  30 

Walton,   Helen  Louise Portland 1547  E.   Stark  St. 

Winchell,  Agnes  Isabel Portland 364  Marguerite 

Wolverton,   Jean   Carmeta Portland 540  Jackson  St. 

Wuest,  Clara  Louise Portland 614  Broadway 

Bacon,  Stanley Portland Room  6 

Barlow,  Howard  Herman .Portland 1415  E.  17th  St.  S. 

Bittner,  Linus  Herman Portland 604  E.  18th  St. 

♦Boddy,   William  Henry Portland 1460  E.  Flanders 

Brace,   David  Kingsley Portland 587  Flanders  St. 

Bradford,  Alvin  Kiplinger Lents 

Branion,  Raymond  Cooper Portland 140  E.  12th  St. 

Caylor,  Arthur  Raymond .Portland 240  E.  89th  St. 

French,  Delbert  R Grass  Valley.  .Room    2 

Hauck,  Arthur  Andrew Live  Oak,  Cal.  .Room    6 

Howes,  James  Marvin Portland Room  19 

Jenne,  William  Forrest Gresham 

Johnson,    Glenn    Raymond Portland 551  E.  48th  St.  N. 

Jones,   Ellis   Herman Brooks Room  1 

Kelly,   Joyce   Raymond Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Lancefleld,  Donald  Ellwood Amity Room    1 

♦Some  students  will  complete  their    work    for    the    degree    In    1914. 
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students 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Loucks.  Elton  Crocker Portland 446  E.  8th  St. 

McCoy,  Newton  Francis Portland 654  Hancock  St. 

Redman,  Wynn  Henry Portland Room  15 

Runyan,  Edward  Milton Portland 269  E.  32d  St. 

Sabin,  Robert  Lincoln,  Jr Portland Room  17 

Scott,  Frank  Clarke Custer,  Mont..  .Room    20 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth  C Portland 501  E.  36th  St. 

Trousdale,  Everett  Atherton Ontario Room   14 

Class  of  1916 
Name.  Home  City.  Portland  Address. 

Alderman,  Edith  Pauline Portland 1030  E.  Morrison  St. 

Armstrong,    Alta Portland 235  Lincoln  St. 

Barlow,    Ruth   Lucinda Portland 1415  E.    17th    St.    S. 

Bratzel,   Frieda Gresham Room  27 

Brault,    Adele    Emilienne Portland 231  Chapman  St. 

Brownlie,  Mary  Adele Portland 285  7th  St. 

Calkins,  Elsie  Leona Gresham Room  35 

Clymer,   Julia  Elizabeth Fossil 194  E.  33d  St. 

Dickinson,   Ruth   Woodbridge Portland 2016  E.    Glisan   St. 

Fieldhouse,  Florence  Joyce Gresham Room  35 

Friedenthal,   Hanita Portland 797  Northrup  St. 

Grantham,   Lottie  Faith Portland 560  E.  Oak  St. 

Hall,    Ruth   Lillian Portland 714  Everett  St. 

Havely,  Mary  Elizabeth Portland 715  E.  11th  St. 

Hunkins,  Harriett  Celia St.  Johns 

Johnston,  Edna  Vivian Portland 545  E.  23d  St.  N. 

Kelly,  Laura Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Kennlcott,  Frances  Caroline Chehalis,  Wn.  .Room  32 

Kincald,   Olive   Niles Portland 955  1st  St. 

Laber,    Maurine Portland 604  Belmont  St. 

Launer,   Estelle  Elaine Newberg Box  469,  Cleone,  Or. 

Lee,  Elsie Portland 434  E.  7th  St. 

Linden,  Mildred Portland 806  Borthwick  St. 

Mackenzie,   Virginia  Margaret.  ..  .Portland 404  13th  St. 

McDonald,  Edith  Edna Spokane,  Wn.  .Room  55 

McLoney,   Barbara  Ella Portland 4418  76th    St    S.   E. 

Menefee,  Verna  Frances Portland 668  Broadway 

Parker,  Juanita  Viola Portland Room  33 

Putnam,  Evangeline  Pearl Fossil 980  E.  Stark  St. 

Quilliam,  Louise  Maud Portland 604  E.  Stark  St. 

Roper,    Marion   Eloise Portland 266  McMillen  St. 

Seggern,  Dorothy  Martha  von.  .  .  .Wayne,  Neb. .  .Room  27 

Silverthorn,    Mary    Marjorie La  Grande.  . .  .Room  32 

Speer,   Gertrude  Anna Portland 132  E.  39th  St. 

Walker,   Rosamond   Johnston Portland 414  Columbia  St. 

Walton,   Margaret   Isobel Portland 1547  E.   Stark  St. 

Wheeler,  Agnes  Alayah  (Ritter) .  .Portland Room    38 

Williams,  Lois  Marietta Kenton  Sta 115 1^  Kilpatrick  St. 

Axtell,    George    Edward Spokane,  Wn . .  Room  2 

Bowen,   Alexander  Pennymore. . .  .Portland 361  E.  42d  St.  N. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Bradford,    Lowell   Clarence Lents Room  14 

Bristol,   Roland  Grant Portland 254  Chapman  St. 

Buland,  George  Leonard Castle  Rock,  Wn.606    Maple   St. 

Carl,    Walter   George Portland 1115  Michigan   Ave. 

Carrick,   Lloyd   Raymond Portland 268  E.  35th  St. 

Clark,   Archibald  Botsford Lents 

Gentner,    Albert    William Portland 542   5th  St. 

Colder,  Harold The  Dalles Room  4 

Koenig,   Oscar  Emanuel Pomeroy,  Wn. .  .Room  18 

Krause,    Helmuth   Edward Portland 510  E.  12th  St. 

Lackey,   Alexander  McKinlay Aberdeen,  Wn.  .Room  20 

Lewis,  Maxey  Cleveland Portland 961  Kerby    St. 

Mau,  William  Charles Portland 579  Umatilla  Ave. 

Norman,   Henry  Carleton Portland 194  E.  31st  St. 

Piper,  Edgar  Eugene Portland Room  15 

Ross,   Lindsley  West Portland Room  18 

Sanford,   Hey  worth   Naylor Portland 662  Flanders  St. 

Schuknecht,  Herman  Fred Portland 391  Clay  St. 

Smith,  Harold  A Jennings  Lodge. Box   91 

Smith,    Samuel    Stephenson Portland 4120  8th  Ave.  S.  EJ. 

Webster,  Dean  Benjamin Portland 526  E.   Ankeny   St. 

Wembridge,   Harry  Aribert N.  Yakima,  Wn.  .Room   4 

SUMMARY 

Faculty 16 

Sophomores   55 

Freshmen    62 

Total  students 117 

Total  students  and  faculty 133 

Registration,  April  1,  1913. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  I.  Scholarship;  II. 
Helth;  III.  Character. 

I.     SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  first  requirement  for  admission  is  the  creditable 
completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard 
grade,  or  its  equivalent.  This  means  fifteen  units  of  work, 
a  unit  being  a  study  pursued  for  five  periods  a  week  thruout 
one  school  year.  Or,  as  defined  by  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
"a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  sec- 
ondary school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full 
year's  work."  This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  but  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  admission. 

The  College  does  not  require  that  this  work  shall  be 
done  in  the  conventional  time  or  manner,  and  there  is  no 
minimum  age  for  entrance.  On  the  contrary,  the  College 
prefers  that  students  who  are  able,  without  danger  to  their 
helth,  to  complete  the  fifteen  units  of  work  in  three  years 
insted  of  four,  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students 
could  spend  the  additional  year  more  profitably  in  college 
or  professional  school  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  life  work. 

In  general,  any  substantial  subject  which  is  well  taught 
and  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  counts 
towards  admission;  and  no  subject  or  subjects  are  artifi- 
cially weighted  according  to  traditional  methods.  In  case 
of  dout  concerning  the  value  of  a  given  subject,  as  taught 
in  a  given  school,  as  preparation  for  college,  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  College  will  endevor  to  remove  the  dout 
by  a  visit  to  the  school. 

The  College  assumes  that  the  schools  Icnow  the  needs  of 
their  pupils  more  intimately  than  does  any  college  faculty, 
and  that  the  co-ordination  of  subjects  for  the  individual 
pupil  is  primarily  a  problem  for  the  secondary  school  au- 
thorities. It  is  the  purpose  of  Reed  College  not  to  hamper 
the  work  of  the  high  schools,  either  by  attempting  to  dictate 
their  programs  of  study  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
few  who  may  go  to  college,  or  by  accepting  for  admission 
less  than  the  creditable  and  complete  accomplishment  of 


Reed  College 

the  high  school  course  which  ordinarily  covers  four  years 
of  work. 

No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning  the 
subjects  to  be  offerd  for  admission.  In  any  foren  language, 
however,  two  or  four  units  should  be  presented  for  entrance, 
in  order  to  make  the  secondary  school  courses  connect  with 
the  College  courses,  since  each  year  of  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege in  a  foren  language  covers  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  secondary  school  work  in  that  language.  Students  who 
desire  to  study  Mathematics  in  College  should  arrange  to  sat- 
isfy the  prerequisits  of  a  course  in  that  department. 

The  College  has  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade  of  work 
a  student  does  in  the  subjects  of  his  choice,  than  in  the 
particular  subjects  he  happens  to  choose.  Altho  there  is  no 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  so-cald  College  Prepar- 
atory Course  is  the  only  one  that  qualifies  a  student  for 
college  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  close  correla- 
tion between  good  work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college, 
as  there  is  also  between  success  in  studies  and  success  in 
life. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  announced  in  January,  1911,  its  approval 
of  principles  which  were  presented,  the  following  June, 
by  the  Committee  upon  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and 
College  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  following  quotations  from  that  report  express  the 
policy  of  Reed  College: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give 
every  student  instruction  carefully  designd  to  return  to  so- 
ciety intelligent,  able-bodied  and  progressiv  citizens.  To 
this  end  certain  work  should  be  included  in  the  course  of 
every  student  whether  or  not  he  contemplates  entering  a 
higher  institution.  The  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
in  this  matter  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  college  because 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  particular  student  will  actually 
go  to  college. 

"In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly 
make  a  start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  but  a 
final  choice  should  not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in 
the  course,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  readjust- 
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ment  later  in  the  high  school.  For  this  reason  the  require- 
ment of  four  years  of  work  in  any  particular  subject,  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  a  higher  institution,  unless 
that  subject  be  one  that  may  properly  be  required  of  all 
high  school  students,  is  illogical.  Hard  work  is  to  be  se- 
cured not  by  insistence  upon  uniformity  of  tastes  and  inter- 
ests, but  by  the  encouragement  of  special  effort  along  lines 
that  appeal  to  the  individual. 

"Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  institu- 
tions are  particularly  incongruous  with  the  actual  needs 
and  future  responsibilities  of  girls.  It  would  seem  that 
such  high  school  work  as  is  carefully  designd  to  develop 
capacity  for  and  interest  in  the  proper  management  and 
conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 

"We  believe  that  fifteen  units  is  a  better  requirement 
than  sixteen  units,  because : 

"(1)     Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

"(2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school. 

"(3)     There  should  be  one  unit  leeway. 

"(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted 
to  earn  five  units  per  year,  thereby  shortening  the  high 
school  period  by  one  year. 

''Every  high  school  course  should  include  at  least  three 
units  of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science  (including  his- 
tory), and  one  unit  of  natural  science. 

"(1)  English — There  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  high  school  and  college  authorities 
that  three  or  four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of 
all.  But  the  high  school  should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  real  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls.  A  course 
which  is  good  in  one  high  school  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  another  high  school.  Uniformity  in  this  subject 
is  utterly  disastrous.     [Reed  College  favors  four  units.] 

"(2)  Social  Science — (including  history) — High  school 
courses  in  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as  to  function 
in  a  better  understanding  of  modern  institutions,  current 
events  and  present  movements. 

"Every  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  his  own  community,  political,  in- 
dustrial and  philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of  state 
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and  national  politics;  and  of  movements  for  social  reform 
and  international  peace. 

"(3)  Natural  Science — Where  a  unit  of  introductory  sci- 
ence is  taught,  it  should  be  recognized  as  fulfiling  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  natural  science. 

"In  some  schools  an  introductory  course  has  been  workt 
out  based  upon  physics,  with  a  minimum  of  principle  and 
a  maximum  of  application,  as  most  advantageously  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  such  a  course  there  should  be 
strict  insistence  upon  accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  notebooks  and  laboratory  exercises. 

**In  other  schools  introductory  science  is  based  largely 
upon  biology.  General  biological  material  is  used  to  explain 
human  functions.  Personal  hygiene,  including  sex  hygiene, 
is  taught.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  problems  of  ventila- 
tion, sanitation  and  the  elimination  of  preventable  diseases. 
Effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation  with  hel*h 
authorities  and  to  form  public  opinion  regarding  higher 
standards  of  helth.  A  certain  amount  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry is  also  introduced  in  this  course. 

"Either  of  these  introductory  courses  would  be  placed  in- 
tentionally in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  high  school. 

"(4)  Physical  Training — Systematic  physical  training, 
consisting  of  exercises  and  team  games,  should  be  required 
of  all  students;  but  this  work  should  not  be  regarded  as 
counting  toward  the  fifteen  required  units. 

"In  mathematics  and  in  foren  languages  a  college  should 
not  require  for  admission  more  than  two  units  of  each  sub- 
ject. 

**Reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  definition  as  the  basis 
of  college  admission, 

"[As  far  as  subjects  are  concernd,]  college  admission 
should  be  based  solely  upon  the  completion  of  a  well-pland 
high  school  course. 

"On  the  one  hand,  many  students  do  not  go  to  college 
because  they  took  those  courses  which  were  dictated  by 
their  aptitude  and  needs  insted  of  courses  prescribed  by 
the  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  many  students  do  not  take 
the  courses  which  they  need  because  they  think  they  may 
go  to  college. 

"The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  high  school 
course,  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  college  ignores  one 
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of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school;  namely,  that  of 
inspiring  capable  students  with  the  desire  for  further  edu- 
cation. It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country  that  one 
boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because  of  a  strong  inner 
purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the  college  and 
to  society  a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college  merely  because 
it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

The  scholarship  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  cer- 
tificate, or  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
methods. 

ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATES 

School  authorities  wishing  certificate  forms  should  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  College  should  ask  their  school 
principals  to  obtain  the  certificate  forms  and  to  send  them 
directly  to  the  College. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  undefined  grades  and  percentages 
in  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
credits  should  be  given  to  the  arbitrary  symbols  used  in 
filling  out  certificates.  Much  more  significant  than  an  un- 
defined grade  or  per  cent  is  (a)  the  passing  mark  of  the 
school;  (b)  the  median  grade,  i.  e.,  the  mark  below  which 
about  half  the  class  fall;  (c)  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
class;  (d)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate;  (e) 
the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate  in  his  last  year 
as  compared  with  his  standing  in  previous  years. 

Until  we  have  uniform  scales  of  mesurement  in  each 
school  subject,  made  up  of  equal  units,  scientifically  de- 
fined, schools  will  be  of  greater  help  to  all  those  concernd, 
by  providing  information  as  to  relativ  standing  than  by 
merely  using  symbols. 

All  information  receivd  from  any  source  regarding  a 
candidate  for  admission  is  held  as  confidential  and  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  College  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  admission  of  students. 

The  authorities  in  secondary  schools  are  urged  not  to 
recommend  a  student  unless  he  is  likely  to  enter  hartily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  unconventional  type  of  College  herein 
described. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EACH 
SUBJECT 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements 
has  been  such  a  useless  annoyance  to  secondary  schools 
that  Reed  College  desires  to  add  nothing  to  the  confusion. 
The  specifications  for  each  subject  stated  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  in  Document  Number  54,  are 
satisfactory  to  Reed  College.  (See  below,  "Entrance  Exam- 
inations in  June.") 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

If  the  certified  record  of  a  candidate  is  satisfactory  to 
the  College,  no  formal  examinations  in  the  several  subjects 
of  study  are  required.  If  a  candidate  has  faild  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  the  College  may  decline  to 
accept  entrance  examinations  in  place  of  the  school  c^- 
tificate. 

Those  candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  for  reasons 
not  discreditable  to  themselvs,  lack  the  conventional  prep- 
aration of  a  high  school  or  academy,  are  given  every  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  they  are  nevertheless  pre- 
pared for  Reed  College. 

Entrance  is  not  made  impossible  or  arbitrarily  difficult 
for  students  whose  preparation  has  been  irregular.  It  is 
true  that  the  requirements  for  entrance  include  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard  grade, 
or  its  equivalent.  But  a  high  school  diploma,  awarded  for 
merely  passable  grades,  does  not  satisfy  the  scholarship  re- 
quirements of  Reed  College. 

Opportunities  to  take  examinations  are  provided  in  June 
and  in  September.  In  June,  no  entrance  examinations  are 
conducted  by  Reed  College.  Candidates  are  advised  to  take 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  will  be  held  June  16-21,  1913,  in  Portland,  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  in  many  other 
cities. 

Teachers,  parents  and  candidates  for  examination  who 
desire  more  specific  information  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Board,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  procure  blank  forms 
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of  application  for  examination,  are  requested  to  address 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Postoffice  Substa- 
tion 84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  must  be  receivd  at  least  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  26,  1913. 

Each  application  for  examination  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars  for  candi- 
dates examind  at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  acceptable  for  admission 
are  conducted  by  Reed  College  in  September.  In  1913, 
these  examinations  wull  be  held  September  8-13.  Applica- 
tions for  examination  must  be  receivd  by  the  Secretary 
of  Reed  College  before  Friday,  September  5. 

II.     HELTH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  candidate  is  finally  admitted  to  Reed  College  until 
he  has  passed  the  examination  of  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education.  The  College  reservs  the  right  to  decline  to 
admit,  or  to  dismiss  from  the  College  at  any  time  after  ad- 
mission, any  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
college  physicians,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  his 
own  helth  or  to  the  helth  of  others. 

III.     CHARACTER   REQUIREMENT   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  College  does  not  bind  itself  to  admit  all  students 
who  satisfy  this  helth  requirement  and  w^ho  present  the 
necessary  scholarship  credits  and  the  ordinary  certificates 
of  good  character.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to  learn  the  tem- 
perament, habits,  interests  and  purposes  of  each  candidate 
for  admission,  as  well  as  his  total  record,  in  and  out  of 
school.  For  the  first  classes,  the  Faculty  expects  to  have 
personal  interviews  with  each  prospectiv  student,  and  to 
take  as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  fitness  to  profit  by  the  offerings  of  Reed  College. 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  of  a 
dominant  interest  in  the  serious  work,  as  opposed  to  the 
incidental  amusements  of  college  life,  is  a  prerequisit  to  ad- 
mission. As  evidence  of  character,  the  full  and  discrim- 
inating statements  of  secondary  school  teachers  whom  the 
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College  finds  dependable,  will  count  more  than  the  mere 
numerical  grades  that  have  been  recorded  in  each  school 
subject  or  attaind  in  entrance  examinations. 

The  College  rcservs  the  right  to  dismiss,  at  any  time,  a 
student  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  entire  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  institution.  Dismissal  may  be  made  with- 
out specific  charges,  possibly,  in  a  few  cases,  on  what  seems 
to  the  student  and  his  parents  inadequate  and  indefinit 
grounds.  Those  who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion should  not  apply  for  admission. 

NO  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  PERMITTED 

No  students  are  admitted  on  condition.  As  this  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  prevailing  practis  among  American  col- 
leges, it  needs  explanation.  As  the  secondary  school  op- 
portunities are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  wider 
range  of  admission  subjects  makes  failure  every  year  less 
excusable,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  admit  students  with  con- 
ditions, allow  them  to  try  to  do  college  work  in  the  same 
classes  with  those  who  are  prepared,  and,  in  addition,  re- 
quire them  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  secondary  school 
work.  This  policy  hampers  the  work  of  those  secondary 
school  teachers  who  are  striving  to  promote  sustaind  in- 
tellectual effort;  for  the  prospectiv  college  student  inter- 
prets this  leniency  as  a  guarantee  of  admission  despite 
superficiality  or  deficiency  of  preparation.  He  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  further  evasion  of  work  after  he  gains  easy  ad- 
mission to  college. 

When  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  the  college 
is  hamperd  by  the  extra  burdens  placed  on  the  unfit.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  work 
for  the  whole  college. 

Furthermore,  extensiv  information  compiled  by  Reed 
College  shows  that  there  is  a  strong,  positiv  correlation  be- 
tween success  in  entering  college  without  condition  and 
subsequent  scholarship  achievement  in  colleges  and  in  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Accordingly,  Reed  College  declares  all  candidates  either 
prepared  or  unprepared,  does  away  with  entrance  condi- 
tions, and  thus  frees  all  the  college  work  from  the  unrea- 
sonable burdens  placed  upon  those  who,  judged  by  our 
own  tests,  are  least  fit  to  bear  them. 
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NO  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ADMITTED 

As  the  entrance  requirements  are  sufficiently  liberal  to 
admit  any  student  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  work  of 
the  College,  whether  or  not  his  preparation  has  been  of  the 
conventional  type,  and  as  the  College  desires  no  one  who 
is  not  fully  qualified,  there  are  no  openings  for  special 
students. 

The  several  hundred  applications  alredy  receivd  for 
admission  to  special  standing  are  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  College  could  not  possibly  maintain  the  standard  of 
work  for  the  thoroly  prepared  students,  who  are  giving  all 
their  time  to  college  studies,  if  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  same  classes. 

For  those  unable  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  those  unable  to  do  full  college  work,  the 
Reed  Extension  Courses  are  provided.  Information  con- 
cerning these  Courses  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 
More  information  can  be  obtaind,  at  any  time,  by  address- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses. 

COLLEGE   CREDIT   FOR   EXTRA   ENTRANCE   SUBJECTS 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance 
subjects  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission, 
provided  such  extra  entrance  subjects  are  also  college  sub- 
jects, and  are  successfully  continued  in  the  College,  and 
provided  the  student's  general  College  record  is  proof  of 
superior  scholarship.  Application  for  such  College  credit 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either 
(a)  by  examination,  or  (b)  from  other  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools. 

Students  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at  Reed 
College  in  September,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
admission,  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at 
least  one  year  at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may 
be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing  for  which 
their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them.  Every  per- 
son wishing  to   enter  under  this  provision   must   make   a 
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complete  written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  he  bases 
his  application.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Much  importance  is  attacht  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
offerd,  especially  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  student's  relativ 
class  standing.  The  applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official 
statements  of  his  rank  or  grade  in  his  various  college  studies; 
(2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the  opinion  his  in- 
structors have  formd  of  his  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  he 
comes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree,  a  candidate 
must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  member  of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  Jtiis 
major  study.  The  number  of  courses  required  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  student's  work  in  each  course.  About 
thirty  per  cent  of  his  elections  must  be  in  one  department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adviser,  the  student 
comes  up  for  a  final  examination  in  his  major  subject  be- 
fore a  committee  made  up  in  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  in 
part  of  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  Reed  College. 
The  examination  is  in  the  subject  and  very  closely  related 
subjects  and  not  in  particular  college  courses.  During  the 
last  semester  of  his  residence,  the  student  takes  a  seminar  in 
his  major  subject,  and  prepares  a  thesis  in  connection  with 
that  seminar.  A  satisfactory  thesis  and  final  examination 
are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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With  the  present  endowment  The  Reed  Institute  does  not 
expect  to  offer  courses  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Forestry, 
Law,  Medicine,  Military  Science,  Mining,  Pharmacy  or  The- 
ology. 

The  following  announcements  describe  the  courses  that 
will  probably  be  offerd  within  the  next  three  years.  Pos- 
sibly a  few  of  these  will  be  omitted  because  of  an  insufficient 
demand;  on  the  other  hand,  some  courses  will  be  given 
which  are  not  included  in  these  announcements.  Courses 
which  the  College  plans  to  offer  in  the  year  1913-1914  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  preceding  the  course  numeral.  The 
exact  list  will  be  determind  partly  by  the  number  of  elec- 
tions in  each  course. 

Odd  course-numbers  refer  always  to  the  first  semester; 
even  numbers  to  the  second  semester.  Hyphenated  num- 
bers (e.  g.,  11-12)  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two  semes- 
ters form  a  unit  and  may  not  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
of  courses  always  indicate  by  their  first  digit  the  year  in 
which  the  course  ordinarily  becomes  electiv;  and  if  the 
following  digit  is  1  or  2,  the  course  is  usually  introductory 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  general  prerequisit  to  later  courses. 
Thus,  courses  10-19  are  regularly  open  to  freshmen;  courses 
20-29  are  first  electiv  to  sophomores;  30-39  to  juniors;  and 
40-49  to  seniors.  The  seminar  course  in  each  department 
is  numberd  47-48. 

Four  study  courses  is  the  normal  number  for  a  student 
to  take  at  one  time.  Each  study  course  is  expected  to  re- 
quire about  the  same  total  amount  of  time  per  week,  in  class 
and  out,  as  any  other,  and  to  represent  about  the  same 
achievement.  There  will  also  be  appreciation  courses  which 
consist  of  lectures  only. 

Before  graduation  each  student  must  have  completed  a 
major  course  of  study  involving  a  considerable  concentra- 
tion upon  the  courses  of  a  chosen  instructor.  This  may  be 
done  in  any  of  the  following  departments,  or  possibly  in 
others:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  Germanic  Languages,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psych- 
ology, Romance  Languages,  Sociology.  Each  student  in  his 
senior  year  takes  the  seminar  course  of  that  department 
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within  which  his  major  falls,  making  a  careful  study  of 
a  fundamental  or  advanced  problem  of  his  chosen  specialty, 
and  presenting  a  thesis  upon  it.  This  requirement  is  made 
not  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  novel  contributions  to 
human  knowledge,  but  with  the  aim  of  developing  powers 
of  independent  thought,  general  grasp  of  the  field,  and 
facility  in  preparing  an  extensiv  piece  of  constructiv  writ- 
ing. 

ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

The  Portland  Art  Association  allows  the  College  the  use 
of  its  collections.  They  contain  98  casts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  making  a  fairly  complete  exposition  of 
Greek  sculpture  from  the  6th  century  B.  C.  into  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period;  a  model  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  14,956 
large  Braun  fotografs  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters 
of  the  European  galleries;  753  electrotypes  of  ancient  coii],s; 
about  600  lantern  slides  on  architectural  subjects,  sculpture 
and  painting;  and  334  reference  books  on  Art.  The  Asso- 
ciation has,  as  permanent  loans,  the  Curtis  Indian  pictures 
and  a  large  collection  of  etchings.  There  are  also  frequent 
special  exhibitions  and  lecture  courses  which  are  open  to 
the  College. 

31.  Ancient  Art,  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  ancient  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  and  their 
place  in  ancient  life.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  short 
weekly  papers. 

32.  Medieval  Art,  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  with  special  effort 
to  show  their  reflection  of  the  medieval  mind.  Lectures, 
required  readings  and  brief  papers. 

33.  Ancient  Architecture.  A  course  in  the  history  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
Lectures  and  required  readings. 

34.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture,  The  history 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Ren- 
aissance architecture.  Lectures,  readings  and  short  weekly 
papers. 

41.  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  A  study  of  the  tech- 
nique, composition,  ideals  and  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
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sculpture.     Lectures,  weekly  readings  and  brief  reports  on 
specific  topics. 

42.  Italian  Sculpture.  A  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  sculpture  thru  the  Renaissance  period  and 
its  reflection  of  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  changes 
in  Italy.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  brief  papers  on 
specific  topics. 

43.  Revival  of  Painting  in  Italy.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  showing  its  emergence  from  the  Byzan- 
tine, its  development  in  the  various  schools,  its  association 
with  the  corresponding  development  in  culture,  and  its  final 
culmination  in  the  High  Renaissance.  Lectures,  readings 
and  weekly  papers. 

44.  Northern  Painting.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
painting  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  19th  century.  A  special  effort  is  made  to 
relate  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  art  to 
the  accompanying  changes  in  the  ideals  and  culture  of  the 
region.    Lectures,  readings  and  brief  papers. 

ASTRONOMY 

21.  Descriptiv  Astronomy. 

22.  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
Textbook,  lectures  and  observatory  work.  Elements  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  with  applications  to  simple  prob- 
lems in  surveying  and  navigation. 

Prerequisit:     Astronomy  21  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  addrest  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, whatever  their  ultimate  vocational  needs.  Students 
are  invited  to  avail  themselvs  of  every  facility  the  depart- 
ment affords — lectures,  laboratories,  gardens,  collections, 
field  trips,  library — and  develop  their  resourcefulness  and 
powers  of  imagination  by  free  contact  with  concrete  facts. 

An  experiment  station  for  the  investigation  of  problems 
in  fish  culture  is  being  constructed,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  on  a 
site  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  the  ravine  just 
north  of  the  Main  Building.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Biology  and  will  afford  unusual  opportu- 
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nities  to  advanced  students  in  biology  to  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  state. 

It  will  be  notist  that  the  courses  announced  below  have 
been  formulated  for  the  most  part  with  regard  rather  for 
principles  and  problems  than  for  particular  classes  of  or- 
ganisms. Courses  21,  22,  31-32,  however,  are  concernd 
essentially  with  animal  life,  courses  23-24  with  plant  life; 
in  courses  35  and  36,  studies  in  either  group  of  organisms 
may  be  elected. 

Students  without  scientific  training  are  advised  to  begin 
Vv^ith  General  Science  11,  which  should  be  followd  by 
Biology  12.  Beyond  this  point  every  freedom  of  election  is 
permitted  consistent  with  a  sure  grasp  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  course. 

Courses  22  and  24  are  concernd  essentially  with  the 
physiology  of  animals  and  plants,  respectivly.  All  the  bio- 
logical courses,  however,  contain  much  physiological  ma- 
terial. 

*12.  General  Biology.  This  course  affords  a  first  hand 
acquaintance  with  the  characteristic  problems  of  plant  and 
animal  life  presented  by  the  organisms  themselvs.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  growth,  reproduction,  development,  evolution 
and  behavior  of  organisms  are  accompanied  by  studies  in 
the  laboratory  and  field. 

Second  semester 

*21.  The  Life  of  Animals,  Their  forms,  functions,  habits, 
classification. 

Prerequisit:    Biology  12,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

First  semester 

*22.  Animal  Physiology,  Studied  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Man. 

Prerequisit:     Biology  21 

Second  semester 

23-24.  The  Life  of  Plants,  Their  forms,  habits,  classi- 
fication and  physiology. 

25.  The  Behavior  of  Organisms.  An  introduction  to 
comparativ  psychology 

31-32.     Embryology,    Descriptiv  and  experimental. 

33.     Evolution,  Variation  and  Heredity. 

35.  Selected  Topics,  L 

36.  Selected  Topics,  IL 
40.     Teachers'  Course. 
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45.     The  History  of  Biological  Theories. 
47-48.     Seminar  in  Biology, 

CHEMISTRY 

*  21-22.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the   science. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31.  Qualitatiu  Analysis.  The  simpler  methods  of  an- 
alysis for  determining  the  presence  of  the  commoner  metals 
and  acids.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with  occasional  lec- 
tures and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22 

32.  Quantitativ  Analysis.  General  methods,  both  grav- 
imetric and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with 
occasional  lectures  and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  31 

33-34.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22 

35.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures  treating  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  and  the  significance  of  its  phil- 
osophy. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22;   33-34  is  advantageous 

41-42.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  developing  the  principles  and  methods  of 
this  field  of  chemistry.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course 
should  take  Mathematics  11-12  and  Physics  21-22. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22,  31  and  32 

43.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  applications 
of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  33-34 

45.  Special  Topics,  I.  Individual  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  instructor  along  different  lines,  among  which 
the  following  are  suggested:  Advanced  organic  or  inor- 
ganic preparations;  food,  water,  fuel,  gas  or  soil  analysis; 
assaying. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor 

46.  Special  Topics,  U.    A  continuation  of  Chemistry  45. 
Prerequisit :     Approval  of  instructor 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Chemistry. 
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COLLEGE  LIFE 

*11.  College  Life,  This  course  is  designd  to  inform  in- 
coming students  about  the  conditions  and  opportunities 
of  college  life.  It  comprises  the  following  topics:  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  American  college;  the  purpose 
of  the  college;  departments  of  study;  selection  of  courses; 
principles  and  methods  of  study;  student  honesty;  general 
reading  and  mental  recreation;  helth;  athletics;  fraternity 
life;  co-education;  college  government;  college  spirit;  re- 
ligious affairs;  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  com- 
munity; the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  literature  used  in  the 
course  includes  books  on  college  life,  books  dealing  with 
American  citizenship,  and  biografies  and  autobiografies. 
Conferences  with  the  instructor  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  special  guidance  in  study  and  other  matters. 

Parts  of  this  course  dealing  with  methods  of  study,  oral 
and  written  expression,  departments  of  study  and  vocational 
guidance  are  conducted  bv  various  members  of  the  Faculty. 

First  semester 

ECONOMICS 

*21-22.  General  Principles  of  Economics.  The  currently 
accepted  analysis  of  economic  society,  discussions  of  value, 
supply  and  demand,  prices,  distribution,  wages,  rent,  inter- 
est and  profits,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
phases  of  modern  economic  life.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  (1)  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics so  that  the  student  may  possess  a  foundation  for 
further  intensiv  study  of  economic  problems;  (2)  to  offer  to 
those  who  follow  business  pursuits  general  economic  prin- 
ciples; and  (3)  to  equip  the  future  citizen  with  such  fun- 
damental economic  principles  as  will  conduce  to  enlightend 
social  and  economic  activity.  Lectures,  discussions,  written 
tests  and  written  reports. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors 

First  and  second  semesters 

33.     The  Trust  and  Corporation  Problem,     An  analytic 
study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  modern  industrial  organ- 
izations.   This  includes  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
dustrial  combinations:   joint  stock   company,   corporation,^ 
pool,  trust,  holding  company.    Consideration  is  given  to  the  j 
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law  of  corporations  and  the  public  policy  in  regard  to  them. 
Methods  of  corporate  finance  are  studied;  methods  of  pro- 
motion, capitalization,  manipulation  and  classes  of  securities. 
Various  methods  of  reform  are  investigated.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, written  reports  and  written  tests. 
Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

34.  The  Labor  Problem,  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
position  of  labor  and  its  present  situation:  the  rise  of  the 
factory  system;  factory  legislation;  the  rise  and  growth  of 
labor  unions;  their  policies;  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts;  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation;  wage  theories;  the  law  in  regard 
to  trade  unions  and  laborers;  profit  sharing,  co-operation 
and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  labor  problem.  This 
study  is  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States, 
tho  the  situations  in  other  countries  are  presented  for  com- 
parison. Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports  and  written 
tests. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

35.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  revenues  and 
public  expenditures.  The  method  of  treatment  is  both  gen- 
etic and  comparativ;  special  attention  is  given  to  American 
conditions.  A  classification  of  public  revenues;  discussions 
of  public  property,  public  domain,  fees  and  special  assess- 
ments. Under  taxation  is  discust  the  general  property  tax, 
the  personal  property  tax,  the  taxation  of  corporations,  the 
single  tax,  progressiv  taxation,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax, 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  internal  revenue  and  the  tariff. 
This  includes  a  study  of  national,  state  and  local  taxation; 
public  expenditures  and  the  public  det;  budget  making,  na- 
tional and  state,  on  its  financial  and  its  administrativ  side. 
Lectures,  discussions,  written  tests  and  the  preparation  of 
an  essay. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

36.  Money  and  Banking,  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  institutions  of  money,  credit  and 
banking.  These  institutions  in  foren  countries  are  com- 
pared, but  the  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  situation  and 
the  problems  in  the  United  States.  Discussions  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United 
States,  changes  in  the  value  of  money  and  their  effects  on 
prices   and   incomes,   elasticity  of  money,   the   sub-tresury 
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system,  bimetallism,  inconvertible  paper  currency,  banking 
laws  and  proposed  modifications.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  written  tests. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

37.  General  Survcij  of  the  Economic  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  41.  Economic  Resources  and  Commer- 
cial Organizations  of  the  Northwest,  42.  A^ccounting  and 
Principles  of  Business,    47-48.     Seminar  in  Economics, 

EDUCATION 

Believing  that  the  study  of  education  is  properly  a  part 
of  any  liberal  education,  this  department  desires  to  serv 
all  classes  of  students,  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  by 
profession,  and  those  who  are  looking  toward  other  voca- 
tions. Courses  21-22  and  23-24,  in  particular,  are  recom- 
mended for  general  election. 

For  students  m.ajoring  in  the  Department  of  Education*" 
the  usual  minimum  requirements  are  as  follows:     Courses 
in  related  departments:     Psychology  21,  Biology  12  and  33, 
Sociology  31,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses;  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education:     Courses  21-22,  23-24,  41-42,  47-48. 

21-22.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education,  The 
general  purpose  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
central  idea  is  the  conception  of  education  as  a  great  human 
activity,  bound  up  with  the  whole  life  of  the  race,  inter- 
acting with  all  forces,  social  and  organic. 

The  method  is  chiefly  the  raising  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems, and  the  search  for  data  bearing  upon  their  solution. 
Some  of  the  chief  topics  are:  the  relation  of  education  to 
development;  the  nature  of  the  child,  as  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational method;  ideals  of  individual  and  social  life  as 
determining  the  aim;  the  educativ  process,  in  its  physical 
and  psychic  aspects;  educativ  agencies,  such  as  home, 
school,  church,  social  intercourse,  vocation;  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school;  the  relation  of 
education  to  politics  and  social  progress. 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  lectures,  reading,  discus- 
sions; frequent  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  by  members 
of  the  class,  based  upon  individual  study  and  investigation. 

* 23-24.  The  History  of  Education,  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  practis  and  theory.     The  first  half 
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of  the  course  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Roman  education,  and  of  the  Early  Christian,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods.  The  remainder  of  the  course  deals 
with  the  rise  of  modern  education,  including  the  existing 
situation  and  problems,  emphasizing  the  adjustments  of  edu- 
cation to  democracy,  such  as  universal  and  compulsory 
schooling,  state  control  and  support,  vocational,  moral  and 
religious  training. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31.  Educational  PsycholGgy,  The  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  and  methods  to  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, including  some  practical  work  in  mental  tests  and 
mesurements  and  experimental  pedagogy. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

32.  Secondary  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education,  and  particularly  of  the 
American  high  school;  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
secondary  period,  early  adolescence;  organization,  curricu- 
lum, methods;  the  place  of  the  secondary  school  in  the 
school  system;  the  social  aspect  and  function  of  secondary 
education. 

*  41-42.  Observation  and  Teaching.  Students  in  this 
course  begin  with  the  visiting  of  classes  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  methods 
and  results;  later  the  student  is  given  actual  experience  in 
teaching.  The  instructor  meets  the  class  and  the  individual 
members  for  reports  and  conferences. 
First  and  second  semesters 

43.  Educational  Administration.  The  legal  status  and 
organization  of  school  systems;  administration  and  super- 
vision; school  finance,  buildings,  equipment.  Relation  of 
schools  to  other  social  elements,  such  as  the  family,  industry 
and  the  juvenile  court. 

Prerequisit:    Education  21-22 

44.  Comparativ  Study  of.  School  Systems.  The  school 
systems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland. 

45.  Mental  and  Social  Mesurements.  The  theory  and 
practis  of  mesuring  educational  processes  in  terms  of  edu- 
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cational  results.  Practis  in  gathering,  tabulating  and  inter- 
preting educational  statistics.  The  course  aims  to  prepare 
students  to  investigate  problems  requiring  the  accurate 
mesurement  of  mental  characteristics.  It  presents  conveni- 
ent methods  of.  utilizing  the  data  available  in  any  school 
system.  The  following  topics  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
course:  methods  of  mesuring  physical,  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  relationships  and  changes  due  to  education,  sys- 
tematic study  of  children  in  school  systems,  methods  of 
mesuring  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  appli- 
cations of  psychological  and  statistical  methods  to  concrete 
school  problems. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Education. 

Courses  in  Special  Method.    Instruction  and  training  in 
the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  secondary  cur- 
riculum are  given  by  the  corresponding  departments  in  the 
College;  detaild  announcements  are  given  under  the  several*^ 
departments. 

Professional  Training  and  Educational  Research.  The 
advanced  work  of  the  department,  in  connection  with  that 
of  related  departments,  provides  professional  training  for 
educational  careers.  Students  intending  to  teach  special 
subjects  in  high  school  or  college  find  it  advisable  to  major 
in  a  corresponding  department  in  the  College  and  carry 
only  minor  work  in  the  Department  of  Education.  For 
other  lines  of  educational  work  the  student  should  usually 
major  in  Education.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
expect  to  become  principals  and  superintendents  or  to  act 
in  other  supervisory  or  administrativ  capacities. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  should  in  every  case  see  that 
their  program  of  studies  fits  them  for  a  place  in  the  schools 
as  they  actually  exist.  This  is  especially  true  of  prospectiv 
high  school  teachers,  who  must  begin  their  work  in  small 
schools  where  each  teacher  takes  several  branches. 

The  department  is  redy  to  co-operate  with  school  au- 
thorities in  the  scientific  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  under  their  care.  Such  work 
is  now  under  way.  Superintendents  and  principals  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  department. 

The  library  of  the  College  and  of  the  department  is  open 
to  all  persons. 
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ENGLISH 

The  work  of  this  department  is,  speaking  generally,  of 
two  kinds: 

Courses  11-12  and  21-22  seek  to  give  to  all  kinds  of  stu- 
dents such  mastery  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool  and 
such  knowledge  of  English  literature  as  a  source  of  enlight- 
enment, strength  and  cheer,  as  may  help  them  to  confidence 
in  themselvs  and  to  efficiency  in  society. 

Courses  of  more  advanced  study  are  intended  to  answer 
the  needs  and  develop  the  powers  of  students  who  wish,  in 
some  degree,  to  specialize  in  literature  and  composition. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take,  in  addition  to  courses 
11-12  and  21-22,  at  least  three  advanced  courses,  including 
either  31-32  or  33-34,  and  47-48.  Before  graduation  they 
must  also  satisfy  the  department  that  they  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  foren  languages.  Of  these  one  ordinarily 
is  Latin. 

The  teachers  of  English  desire,  always  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  give  form 
and  freedom  to  the  expression  in  speech  and  writing  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  students.  It  is  their  purpose  also,  in  the 
study  of  literature,  to  emphasize  its  vital  rather  than  its 
purely  academic  aspects  and  interests. 

*  11-12.  Introductory  Course  in  English,  This  course 
includes  lectures  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
position, but  it  consists  essentially  in  stedy  practis  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  the  criticism  of  classmates  and  in- 
structors as  stimulus  and  correctiv.  Regular  conferences 
are  held  between  student  and  instructor.  Part  of  the  credit 
for  this  course  is  based  upon  the  student's  speech  and  writ- 
ing in  other  departments.  The  teaching  of  the  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  is  by  co-operation  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  College.  A  regular  course  of  reading  in 
standard  and  contemporary  authors  is  prescribed  for  the 
illustration  of  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 21-22.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  The 
course  aims  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  English  Literature  and  the  historical 
periods  in  which  these  have  been  most  strongly  markt. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  literary  types,  narra- 
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tiv,  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each  type  is  studied  in  its  nature 
and  growth.  This  course  is  fundamental  to  later  courses  in 
special  periods  and  particular  forms. 

Prerequisit:     English  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*23.  Public  Speaking  and  Argumentation,  A  course  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches  of  greater  length 
and  more  complex  structure  than  those  attempted  in  courses 
11-12.  Reading  and  analysis  of  master  orations.  A  special 
study  of  the  principles  of  argumentation.  Preparation  of 
briefs  and  forensics.  All  advanced  work  in  public  speaking 
is  more  than  academic:  it  includes  the  preparation  of  ad- 
dresses for  various  special  audiences  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  these  addresses. 

Prerequisit:    English  11-12 
First  semester 

*24.  Debating,  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Four  prin- 
cipal disputants  are  appointed  for  each  debate,  and  students 
are  required  to  speak  frequently  from  the  floor.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  on  one  evening,  7  to  9 :30,  and  at  one  other  hour 
each  w^eek.  Each  debate  is  followd  by  criticism  by  the  class 
and  by  the  instructor. 

Prerequisit:  English  23 

Second  semester 

*25.  The  English  Bible,  I,  Reading  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  King  James  version.  The  narrativ  material  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prophecies,  the  poetry  and  the  Wisdom 
Books,  are  studied  wdth  particular  reference  to  their  part  in 
the  development  of  the  state  and  of  religion.  The  aim  is 
to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  its  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history,  and  its  servis  as  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  English  literature. 
First  semester 

*26.  The  English  Bible,  11,  A  large  part  of  the  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  knov/ledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
is  the  chief  interest. 

Prerequisit:     English  25 

Second  semester 
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31-32.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  (a)  The  Romantic 
poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats; 
(b)  The  Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Ros- 
setti,  Morris,  Swinburne. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

* 33-34.     Shakspere,    Six  plays  are  studied. 
Prerequisit :    English  21-22 
First  and  second  semesters 

35-36.     Middle  English,     (a)  Chaucer,     (b)  Piers  Plow- 
man, popular  ballads,  metrical  romances. 
Prerequisit :    English  21-22 

37-38.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  have  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  facility  and 
power  in  various  kinds  of  composition  and  especially  for 
the  working  out  of  original  veins  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22,  and  approval  of  instructor 

40.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

41.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry 
from  Dryden  to  Burns.  The  rise  of  the  essay  is  traced  and 
a  study  of  the  early  development  of  the  novel  is  made. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

42.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  principal  prose 
writers  of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  The  novel 
as  interpreting  modern  life  is  delt  with  thru  lectures  and 
required  reading,  but  the  essays  of  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Haz- 
litt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and  Ste- 
venson receive  the  principal  attention. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

43.  Elizabethan  Drama — 1559-16^2.  After  a  survey  of 
the  beginning  of  the  drama  in  England,  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakspere,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  The  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and 
discover  the  principles  of  dramatic  construction. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

44.  The  Novel.  A  course  intended  to  combine  with  the 
course  in  the  drama  as  dealing  with  a  second  important 
literary  type.  Beginning  with  the  Elizabethan  romances, 
the  course  follows  the  novel  thru  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth 
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century  to  its  culmination  in  the  nineteenth.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

45-46.  Old  English,  (a)  Introductory:  grammar  and 
selections,     (b)  Advanced:  Beowulf. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

47-48.     English  Seminar. 

FRENCH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

31.  Introduction  to  Dynamical  and  Historical  Geology. 

32.  Mineralogy.  The  identification,  composition,  prop- 
erties, occurrence  and  uses  of  the  common  minerals  and 
rocks.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  work  in  German  is  to  give  the 
student  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  principles  of  th%  language. 
Individual  attention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  sound  and 
continued  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  by  the  use  of  fonetic 
transcriptions.  The  language  itself  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  classroom  work,  and  constant  practis  is 
given  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  tending  toward 
reducing  it  to  an  intuitiv  process.  In  this  way  a  basis  is  laid 
for  cultural  and  practical  uses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  in  part  based  upon  the  same 
principles.  The  aim  is  to  have  each  student  build  up,  sys- 
tematically, a  working  vocabulary  and,  in  reasonable  time, 
emancipate  himself  from  dependence  on  lexicons.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses,  there  is  a  critical  study  of  literary 
form  and  literary  history. 

As  the  final  goal  of  all  the  modern  language  teaching 
is  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  a  foren  people,  and  of  its 
peculiar  civilization,  much  stress  is  laid  on  acquaintance 
with  the  Realien — with  "everything  connected  with  the 
civilization  of  Germanic  nations  in  their  interpretation  of 
life."  To  this  end  collateral  readings  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  foren  languages,  are  required  from  books  dealing  with 
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the  social,  political,  educational,  religious  and  artistic  life 
and  ideals  of  the  different  peoples. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  German,  Grammar,  selected  read- 
ings, modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written  composition, 
conversation,  reports  and  conferences  on  assignd  read- 
ings. These  courses  are  conducted  in  German.  They  rep- 
resent the  work  ordinarily  done  in  two  years  in  secondary 
schools. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Critical  readings  from 
the  works  of  Meyer  and  Keller.  Introduction  to  the  Nouelle 
as  a  form  of  literature.    Conferences  on  assignd  readings. 

Prerequisit:     German  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Form  and  History  of  the 
German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures.  Crit- 
ical reading  from  the  dramas  of  Grillparzer  and  Hauptmann. 
Assignd  work  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  Hebbel  and  Suder- 
mann.     Conferences. 

Prerequisit:    German  13,  or  approval  of  instructor 

Second  semester 

*21.  The  Classical  German  Drama.  The  beginnings  and 
development  of  the  classical  drama  in  Germany  are  treated 
in  lectures.  Readings  from  the  dramatic  writings  of  Les- 
sing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisit:     German  14,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*22.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I.  A  study  of  the  antecedents 
of  Goethe's  Faust  and  of  the  Faust  motiv  in  European  lit- 
erature. 

Prerequisit:     German  21,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

23.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  I,  Dramatic 
writings.  Die  Rauber,  Don  Carlos  and  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Prerequisit:    German  14,  or  equivalent 

24.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  U.  Wallen- 
stein,  Demetrius  and  selections  from  Schiller's  lyrics  and 
historical  prose. 

Prerequisit:    German  23 

31.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.  Philological 
and  literary-historical  studies  are  discust  in  lectures.  Gothic 
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grammar.  Study  of  pronunciation  and  accidence.  Reading 
from  the  Biblical  translation  of  Ulfilas.  This  course  is  only 
for  those  students  who  purpose  to  continue  work  in  German 
or  English  in  a  graduate  school. 

Prerequisit:    Approval  of  instructor 

33.  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Wagner,  Selections 
from  the  critical  writings  and  from  the  texts  of  Wagner's 
musical  dramas,  including  Tannhaiiser,  Die  Meister singer, 
Der  Ring  des  Nibeliingen  and  Parsifal,  with  a  study  of  the 
legendary  backgrounds.  The  bearing  of  Wagner's  theories 
on  his  art. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor 

34.  Contemporary  German  Literature,  Lectures  treat 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  movements  in  European  lit- 
erature and  discuss  Naturalism  and  the  foundations  of  con- 
temporary German  literature.  Readings  from  the  works  of 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Frennsen,  Thomas" 
Mann,  Dehmel,  Stefan  George  and  Von  Hofmannsthal. 

Prerequisit:     Approval  of  instructor 

A.  The  Indogermans,  Their  origins,  wanderings,  divis- 
ion into  separate  peoples,  ii^uropean  settlements  and  move- 
ments; their  social,  Dolitical  and  religious  life.  Courses  A, 
B  consist  of  lectures  only.  They  serv  as  an  introduction 
for  students  to  subjects  of  popular  interest. 

B.  The  History  of  Language.  The  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage, sounds  and  sound  changes;  morphological  develoi^- 
ment;  changes  in  language;  the  Aryan  languages  and  their 
affinities.     The  individuality  of  languages. 

*35.  The  German  Novel,  A  survey  in  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  German  prose  fiction  from  its  beginnings  to 
Goethe  precedes  an  intensiv  study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel 
from  Werther's  Leiden  to  the  present. 

Prerequisit:     German  14 

*36.  German  Lyric  Poetry,  Lectures  discuss  the  begin- 
nings and  evolution  of  the  German  lyric  up  to  1750.  Read- 
ings and  discussion  of  representativ  lyrics  from  Goethe  to 
the  present  serv  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  the  German  people. 

Prerequisit:     German  35 

40.  Teachers  Course,  The  problems  and  methods  of 
modern  language  instruction.     The  course  is  for  those  stu- 
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dents  who  major  in  German  and  who  purpose  to  teach  it. 
Tlie  position  and  vahie  of  modern  languages  in  American 
education  and  methods  of  instruction  are  discust  in  lec- 
tures. The  College  plans  to  offer  opportunities  for  actual  in- 
struction under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisit:      Approval  of  instructor 

41.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German,  Grammar. 
Lectures  on  the  national  epic  and  the  literary  epic.  Read- 
ings from  the  Nibelungenlied, 

Prerequisit:     German  31,  or  approval  of  instructor 

42.  Life  and  Works  of  Walter  von  der  Yogelweide.  The 
entire  works  of  the  poet  are  red,  in  part  in  the  original  and 
in  part  in  modern  German  translation. 

Prerequisit:     German  41 
47-48.     Germanic  Seminar. 

GREEK 

The  primary  aim  of  the  classical  department  is  to  inter- 
pret as  far  as  possible  the  life,  thought  and  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ability  to  read  with  accu- 
racy and  ease  their  language  is  a  necessary  prerequisit  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  their  culture  and  achievement.  To 
develop  this  ability  the  department  endevors  to  teach  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom.  After 
the  essentials  of  the  language  are  masterd,  the  effort  is  made 
to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  rapid 
viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  literatures.  Translations  are  used  freely  to  supple- 
ment the  student's  work  in  the  original,  in  order  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  particular  authors  and  of  the  literature  as 
a  whole. 

*11-12.      Elementary     Greek.       Grammar;     composition; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.     Homer.     Reading  of  entire  Odyssey  with  analysis 
of  plot  and  study  of  Homeric  style  and  verse. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.     The  Life  and  Character  of  Socrates.     This  course 
includes  the   reading  of  Plato's  Defense   of  Socrates,   the 
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Crito,  parts  of  the  Phaedo,  and  selections  from  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  13,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

*  15-16.  The  Athenian  Drama,  A  detaild  study  of  repre- 
sentativ  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes; a  rapid  reading  of  a  larger  number  of  plays, 
partly  in  translation;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  its  relation  to  earlier  and  later  literature, 
and  on  the  theater. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21.  Attic  Orators,  The  reading  of  selected  orations  of 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaius,  and  Demos- 
thenes, with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  Attic 
prose  style  and  with  study  of  Athenian  political  life. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14 

First  semester  *• 

22.  Thucydides,    The  Sicylian  Expedition. 
Prerequisit:     Greek  14 

Second  semester 

33.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus,  Reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and  chief 
Idylls  of  Theocritus. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14 

34.  Herodotus.  The  author  is  studied  mainly  as  a  lit- 
erary artist,  and  as  a  source  of  information  concerning 
the  civilization,  culture  and  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  he  be- 
longd. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Greek. 

HISTORY  AND   POLITICAL   SCIENCE 
History 

This  department  studies  the  past,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
sake  as  in  the  interest  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
present.  Thus  history  becomes  an  interpretation  of  the 
present  in  terms  of  the  past.  Two  fundamental  courses  are 
offerd  (History  11-12:  21-22).  They  cover  in  general  out- 
lines the  historical  events  and  institutions,  social,  political, 
and  intellectual,  that  enter  most  largely  into  the  contempo- 
rary situation.     Furthermore,  these  courses  furnish  a  back- 
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ground  for  the  development  of  two  important  lines  of  his- 
torical interest;  namely,  (1)  that  which  deals  primarily  with 
political  events  and  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  (2) 
that  which  lays  emphasis  upon  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments. 

*  11-12.  The  Dawn  of  History;  Ancient  and  Classical  Civ- 
ilizations.  This  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  civilization  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the 
political  history,  the  culture  and  the  contributions  to  sub- 
sequent civilizations  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Crete,  Greece  and 
Rome. 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 21-22.  Medieval  and  Modern  Europe.  In  this  course  the 
middle  age  is  treated  as  an  introductory  period  dealing 
with  the  social,  political,  religious  and  intellectual  founda- 
tions of  Modern  Europe.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
modern  period  and  upon  political  events.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  brief  treatment  of  the  spred  of  European  influ- 
ence and  culture,  especially  in  North  America,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  broader  aspects 
of  contemporary  civilization. 
First  and  second  semesters 

35.  The  Later  Middle  Age.  This  course  describes  the 
most  important  social  and  economic  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Age  and  the  changing  intellectual  interests  of  the 
medieval  man.  The  subjects  treated  are:  feudalism,  the 
crusades,  trade,  towns,  guilds,  the  Church,  universities, 
scholasticism,  Gothic  art  and  architecture,  vernacular  lit- 
eratures, and  humanism. 

Prerequisit:     History  21-22 

36.  The  Protestant  Revolt,    This  course  deals  primarily 
twith   the   secession    of   certain    European    states    from   the 

Roman  Catholic  Church;  with  the  causes  and  results  of 
this  revolt,  both  political  and  religious;  and  with  the 
subsequent  course  of  Protestantism  and  the  rise  of  the 
rationalistic  spirit. 

Prerequisit:     History  21-22 

37.  The  French  Revolution. 
Prerequisit:     History  21-22 

38.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 
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41-42.  History  of  Thought  and  Opinion  in  Western 
Europe.  This  course  follows  changes  in  the  intellectual 
interest  and  attitude  of  mind  of  the  educated  class  from 
Socrates  and  Plato  to  the  present  day.  With  primitiv  and 
ancient  intellectual  life  as  a  background,  it  describes  the 
general  range  of  Greek  speculation  and  its  transmission  to 
the  Romans,  Hebrew  and  Patristic  thought,  scholasticism 
and  its  slow  decline,  humanism,  the  beginnings  of  modern 
science  and  philosophy,  rationalism,  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  progress,  and  the  novel  elements  in  contem- 
poraneous intellectual  life. 

Prerequisit:     History  21-22 

Political  Science 

*11.  National  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  development  of  American  political  institutions.  A  crit- 
ical estimate  of  working  methods  and  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Representativs,  the  Senate,  the  President,  the 
Executiv  departments,  the  Judiciary,  and  also  the  various 
departments  of  state  governments.  These  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  American  history,  and  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  government  of  Oregon.  The  relation  of  the 
government  to  party  is  studied,  including  a  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  and  their  present 
organization,  methods  and  machinery. 

First  semester 

*12.  Municipal  Government.  A  study  of  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States  and  in  foren  countries, 
its  organization,  function  and  administration.  Among  the 
topics  discust  are  the  following:  municipal  politics  and 
elections,  municipal  revenue,  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities,  municipal  ownership,  the  municipal  functions  of 
education,  police,  public  works,  finance,  central  control 
over  cities  and  a  study  of  general  municipal  activities. 
Particular  study  is  made  of  the  government  of  Portland. 

Second  semester 

31.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  theory  and  development  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  the 
nature,  sources  and  classification  of  the  law  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  private  law. 
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32.  Comparatiu  Constitutional  Governments,  This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernments in  various  countries,  with  especial  reference  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  considers  the  various 
principles  and  theories  upon  which  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  based. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

ITALIAN 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

LATIN 

*  13-14.  Cicero  and  Vergil,  Approximately  the  ground 
coverd  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  secondary  schools: 
readings,  largely  at  sight,  from  Cicero  and  Vergil;  con- 
siderable use  of  the  spoken  language;  and  the  writing  of 
numerous  short  original  comments  in  Latin. 

Prerequisit:  Equivalent  of  two  years  of  secondary 
school  work 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  15-16.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature,  Livy,  Books 
XXI  and  XXII;  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Terence, 
Phormio, 

*21-22.    Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and 
Germania;  poems  of  Catullus. 

23.  General  View  of  Latin  Comedy,  Texts,  lectures  and 
discussions.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  are  red,  and  the 
relation  of  Roman  comedy  to  the  modern  drama  is  studied. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  15-16 

24.  Suetonius  and  Curtius,  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Rapid  reading  of  comparativly 
easy  Latin. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  21-22 

33.  Juvenal  and  Martial,  Selections  from  Juvenal's 
Satires,  and  the  Epigrams  of  Martial. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Latin, 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  as  taught  in  Reed  College  is  a  science  of 
vital  human  interest.     Recognition  of  the  object  of  one's 
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study  is  deemd  of  such  importance  that  no  topic  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  earlier  courses  unless  its  utility  or  contact  with 
daily  life  is  obvious  at  the  time  it  is  studied.  The  usual 
separate  courses  in  trigonometry,  college  algebra,  etc.,  are 
not  offerd;  for  such  an  arrangement  divorces  many  topics 
from  their  applications,  necessitates  the  inclusion  of  com- 
plicated material  in  each  beginning  course,  and  prevents 
the  student  from  forming  even  a  general  conception  of 
higher  mathematics  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  In- 
sted  there  is  offerd  an  introductory  course  which  gives 
in  one  year  a  bird's-eye  view  of  collegiate  mathematics, 
replete  with  interesting  applications  and  free  from  com- 
plicated details.  This  course  (11-12)  is  thus  designd  quite 
as  much  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  power  and  uses  of  modern  mathematics,  as  for  those 
who  are  expecting  to  use  this  science  professionally.  It  is, 
however,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  latter  class,, 
because  of  its  practical  character  and  because  it  permits 
early  use  of  calculus  in  scientific  work.  The  following 
course  (21-22)  covers  the  same  general  field  and  aims  to 
strengthen  the  grasp  of  principles,  perfect  the  technique 
and  take  up  the  more  complex  processes. 

Courses  31-32,  41,  42  continue  the  development  of  power- 
ful mathematical  machinery  and  skill  in  its  use;  they  are 
pland  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  use  mathematics 
as  a  practical  instrument. 

Courses  33,  34,  43,  44  present  a  general  first  view  of 
numerous  topics  of  pure  mathematics  commonly  treated 
at  great  length  in  graduate  schools.  They  are  designd  espe- 
cially for  those  students  who  do  not  need  the  technical 
methods  of  courses  31-32,  41,  42,  but  desire  some  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extent  of  mathematical  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  its  interrelations  and  abstract 
generalizations. 

10.  Practical  Elementary  Geometry,  A  course  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  further  knowledge  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry  as  preparation  for  work  in  the  exact  sciences. 
The  logical  aspect  of  geometry  is  strongly  developt;  but 
much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  uses,  and  upon 
a  clear  perception  of  spatial  relations  and  figures. 

Open  to  Freshmen  credited  with  two  units  of  Entrance 
Mathematics;  and  to  others  with  approval  of  instructor. 
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*11-12.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  uni- 
fied treatment  of  the  simpler  practical  topics  of  algebra, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  designd  to 
give  a  clear  first  view  of  their  principles  and  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  their  processes,  in  the  less  complicated 
cases.  Several  hundred  problems  of  practical  character, 
making  continual  contacts  with  daily  life.  Considerable 
use  of  rough  estimates  and  checks  by  means  of  squared 
paper,  protractor  and  approximate  formulas.  Students  are 
encouraged  not  only  to  question  all  results,  but  also  to  devise 
approximate  solutions  of  new  problems  not  coverd  by 
familiar  analysis. 

Students  credited  with  trigonometry  at  entrance  form  a 
separate  division,  spending  less  time  upon  trigonometry  and 
more  time  upon  statics  and  kinematics  than  the  other  divi- 
sion. 

Open  to  students  credited  with  three  units  of  Entrance 
Mathematics;  and  to  others  with  approval  of  instructor. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*21-22.  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  systematic  course  in 
calculus,  with  extensiv  applications,  affording  a  more  ma- 
ture view  of  many  topics  treated  in  Mathematics  11-12, 
completing  the  usual  theory;  designd  both  to  strengthen 
the  grasp  of  the  general  principles  previously  encounterd, 
and  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  expertness  in  the  technique 
of  differentiation  and  integration.  Further  topics  in  an- 
alytic geometry;  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equa- 
tions. Much  practical  problem  work.  Occasional  brief  re- 
ports on  related  topics  treated  in  collateral  references. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31-32.  Advanced  Algebraic  Analysis.  A  treatment  of 
series,  complex  numbers,  roots  of  unity,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, and  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of 
a  complex  variable.  Determinants,  theory  of  errors,  proba- 
bility.   Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

33.  Surfaces  and  Twisted  Curvs.  A  supplement  to  the 
earlier  work  in  solid  analytic  geometry,  free  use  of  differ- 
ential methods;  some  of  the  more  general  theorems  on  the 
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curvature  of  surfaces;  special  properties  of  particular  curvs; 
special  co-ordinates  for  geometry  on  surfaces;  hyperspace. 
Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 
Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

34.  Higher  Geometry,  A  first  view  of  such  modern 
developments  as  abridged  notation,  line  co-ordinates,  vector 
methods,  points  at  infinity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  principle 
of  duality,  projectiv  properties  of  conies.  Problems  and 
digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics, 
Present  teaching  problems  and  modern  mathematical  meth- 
ods in  the  light  of  the  historic  development  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  Numerous  definit  pedagogical  suggestions.  Dis- 
cussions and  some  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  ex- 
perience under  guidance. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  31-32,  and  two  of  the  higher 
courses 

41.  Definit  Integrals,  A  treatment  of  certain  practical 
problems  involving  the  use  of  Fourier  series,  elliptic  inte- 
grals and  gamma  functions.  Certain  methods  of  evaluating 
definit  integrals.  Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:    Mathematics  31-32 

42.  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus  of  Variations, 
A  systematic  treatment  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
partial  differential  equations,  and  with  some  study  of  cer- 
tain functions  defined  by  differential  equations.  Also  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  calculus  of 
variations,  in  its  simplest  cases,  with  typical  applications. 
Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  41 

43.  Modern  Higher  Algebra,  The  central  ideas  of  the 
theories  of  congruences,  algebraic  numbers,  invariants,  sub- 
stitution groups  and  continuous  groups.  Problems  and  di- 
gests of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  21-22,  and  approval  of  in- 
structor 
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44.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  axioms  of  geometry,  with  a  sketch  of  the  non- 
euclidean  geometries;  the  postulates  of  ordinary  algebra 
in  the  light  of  general  algebra;  accurate  definitions  of  cer- 
tain common  concepts.    Digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  21-22,  and  approval  of  in- 
structor 

47-48.    Seminar  in  Mathematics. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  SURVEYING 

The  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  are 
offerd:  (1)  as  of  general  value  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
template advanced  studies  in  any  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, and  (2)  as  of  special  value  as  a  foundation  for  pro- 
fessional studies.  These  courses,  together  with  certain' 
courses  offerd  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  are 
the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  work  in  nearly  any  four 
year  course  offerd  in  the  best  technical  schools,  and  are 
accepted  as  such.  Students  planning  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  engineering  after  graduating  from  the  College 
should  consult  this  department  as  soon  as  possible  with 
respect  to  their  choice  of  studies. 

* 2 1-22.  Descriptiu  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Descriptiv  Geometry  covering  the  projections  of  lines, 
planes  and  solids  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  Applications 
of  descriptiv  geometry  to  problems  in  carpentry  and  sheet 
metal  work. 

The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments.  Construction 
of  geometrical  figures,  lettering,  dimensioning  and  simple 
problems  in  machine  drawing. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  10,  or  equivalent 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 23-24.  Plane  Surveying.  Field  work  with  chain,  tape, 
compass,  level  and  transit.  Care  and  adjustment  of  survey- 
ing instruments.  Government  methods  of  surveying.  Com- 
putations, scale  drawings  and  problems  involving  the  use 
of  contour  maps  and  profiles. 

Prerequisit:     Mechanical  Drawing  21-22,   or  equivalent 

First  and  second  semesters 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology  are  an- 
nounced under  Biology. 

*11.  General  Science.  This  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  natural  science;  its  spirit,  problems,  meth- 
ods, results.  As  the  simplest  approach  to  this  goal,  the  dis- 
cussions are  concernd  chiefly  with  the  simpler  facts  of 
every  day  life,  which  are  examind  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  them.  They  are  also  illustrated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  those  experiments  that  have  produced  markt 
effects  upon  the  history  of  scientific  thought.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  those  phases  of  scientific  activity  that 
may  later  become  especially  attractiv  to  him;  but  to  add 
interest  and  dignity  and  meaning  to  facts  that,  because  of 
their  very  familiarity,  may  have  f aild  to  arrest  his  attention.  ^ 

First  semester 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  of  philosophy  desires  to  lead  students 
to  an  understanding  of  themselvs,  and  to  reflectiv  views 
of  the  world  order  and  human  society.  Its  curriculum  be- 
gins with  matters  of  direct  interest  in  college  life,  and  ap- 
proaches gradually  the  more  recondite  historical  and  meta- 
physical subjects.  It  stands  in  close  and  dependent  rela- 
tion to  the  sciences,  recognizing  that  its  own  speculativ 
constructions  need  the  firm  basis  and  constant  support  of 
assured  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  broader  views 
of  nature  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  the  sciences  severally  give.  It  also  stands  in  sym- 
pathetic relation  to  the  world's  great  art  and  literature, 
since  these  embody  in  concrete  form  the  feelings  and  ideas 
with  which  it  deals.  The  aim  is  to  produce  bredth  of 
vision  and  soundness  of  judgment  as  well  as  technical  ex- 
pertness  in  matters  of  detail. 

*21.  Logic.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  thought, 
intended  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  dealing  with  argu- 
mentativ  literature,  skill  in  avoiding  common  fallacies  of 
reasoning,  appreciation  of  scientific  method  and  its  rela- 
tion to  civilization.     Frequent  written  exercises,  applying 
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logical  principles  in  criticism  of  current  discussions,  are 
used  to  inculcate  habits  of  careful  thinking. 

First  semester 

*22.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  study  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  based  on  conceptions  formulated  by 
the  natural  sciences,  and  having  special  reference  to  evolu- 
tionary theory.  The  development  of  moral  relations  and  of 
religion.  A  systematic  statement  of  philosophical  problems 
and  their  typical  solutions.  The  course  is  an  introduction 
to  various  fields  of  further  study,  particularly  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 

Second  semester 

*26.  Ethics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  moral  goodness  and  the  nature  of  evil.  It  dis- 
cusses such  problems  as  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  problem  of  freedom,  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the 
logic  of  punishment,  and  it  involvs  a  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant historical  moral  ideals  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.    Lectures,  quizzes  and  reports  on  outside  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

Second  semester 

31.  History  of  Philosophy,  I.  Ancient  and  medieval 
philosophic  thought;  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  civiliza- 
tion; principal  types  of  philosophic  system.  Fundamental 
conceptions  of  reality,  knowledge,  moral  and  religious  values 
are  traced  in  their  development  from  early  Greek  philosophy 
to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.  Assignd  readings  in 
philosophical  classics. 

First  semester 

32.  History  of  Philosophy,  II.  Continuation  of  course 
31,  dealing  with  modern  philosophy.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  certain  recent  philosophic  systems  and 
to  the  leading  philosophical  tendencies  of  contemporary 
culture. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  31 

Second  semester 

*33.  History  of  Religion.  The  nature  of  religion,  in- 
cluding early  religion  and  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
The  course  culminates  in  a  historical  study  of  Christianity. 

Prerequisit:    Philosophy  22 

First  semester 
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*34.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Continuation  of  course  33. 
The  religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  modern  psychology; 
ultimate  religious  problems.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
contemporary  scientific  and  philosophical  thought. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  33  and  Psychology  21 

36.  Esthetics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  place  of  the  creation  and  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  life.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  beauty  in  the  various  arts  is  discust 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts  themselvs,  as  well  as  from 
the  psychological,  philosophical  and  social  aspects.  Such 
problems  as  the  relation  of  the  ugly  to  the  beautiful,  of  the 
provinces  of  the  separate  arts,  of  the  relation  of  esthetics 
to  ethics,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  sense  are  considerd.  Where  possible  there  is  ex- 
perimental demonstration.  Lectures,  quizzes,  outside  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

Second  semester 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Philosophy, 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  Physical  Education  aims  to  develop 
in  all  students  the  physical  qualities  of  organic  vigor,  neuro- 
muscular skill,  correct  posture  and  graceful  action;  and 
such  traits  of  character  as  courage,  persistency,  confidence 
and  sound  judgment.  It  also  teaches  the  capabilities,  limita- 
tions and  control  of  the  body.  The  work  extends  thruout 
the  entire  college  course,  and  consists  of  both  theory  and 
practis. 

Forms  of  physical  exercise  are  listed  in  courses  A-B, 
C-D,  E-F,  G,  H,  I;  every  student,  unless  specially  excused, 
takes  regular  exercise  according  to  one  or  more  of  these 
forms.  The  practical  work  is  conducted  in  separate  divi- 
sions for  men  and  women,  each  with  appropriate  facilities. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  the  activ 
interest  of  the  entire  student  body  in  recreativ,  competitiv 
and  social  plays  and  games.  So  far  as  practicable  all  exer- 
cises are  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Only  such  exercises  are 
given  indoors  as  require  the  use  of  apparatus  that  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  open. 
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Each  applicant  for  admission  is  given  a  thoro  physical 
and  medical  examination  to  determin  the  exact  physical 
condition,  degree  of  motor  efficiency  and  fitness  to  pursue 
the  college  course.  Additional  examinations  are  made 
when  needful.  In  all  instances  in  which  the  result  of  the 
examination  indicates  their  necessity,  special  correctiv  or 
developmental  exercises  are  prescribed. 

Courses  21-22,  31-32,  41-42,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
largely  theoretical,  are  regular  electiv  courses,  leading  to 
the  usual  credit.  They  are  intended  in  part  for  students 
who  desire  to  become  traind  physical  directors.  Such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  complete,  beside  these  courses,  cer- 
tain others  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Education,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

*A-B.  Elementary  Athletics  and  Elementary  Gymnastics. 
The  elements  of  all  outdoor  games  and  plays  appropriate 
for  college  work  are  taught  during  the  first  year.  Foot- 
ball, baseball,  basket  ball,  field  hockey,  cricket,  handball, 
tennis,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  activities. 

Free  hand  exercises,  dancing,  dum-bells,  wands,  Indian 
clubs,  simple  exercises  on  the  mats,  horse,  buck,  rings,  par- 
allel bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  bars,  boom, 
ropes  and  ladders. 

C-D.  Advanced  Athletics.  This  course  includes  the 
strenuous  competitiv  games;  football,  baseball,  basket  ball, 
field  hockey,  cricket,  lacrosse,  handball,  tennis,  volley  ball, 
cross  country  running,  track  and  field  activities. 

Applicants  for  this  course  select  three  activities  from 
this  group  for  one  year's  work;  these  activities  require  at 
least  five  hours  a  week. 

E-F.  Advanced  Gymnastics.  Advanced  exercises  with 
Indian  clubs,  dum-bells  and  wands.  Apparatus  w^ork:  horse, 
buck,  mats,  rings,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars, 
vaulting  box,  boom,  ladders,  ropes.  Boxing,  wrestling  and 
fencing. 

G.  Elementary  Dancing.  Rhythmic  movements  of  body 
and  arms,  combined  with  fancy  steps.  Simple  Folk  dancing. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  grace  and  fine  co- 
ordination. 

H.  Advanced  Folk  Dances.  All  the  national  dances  and 
many  of  the  Folk  dances  of  the  European  countries. 
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21-22.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physiology  and  chem- 
istry of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  excretions,  respiration, 
circulation.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  physiology  to  Physical  Education. 

Laws  regulating  the  efficient  use  and  control  of  the  hu- 
man body;  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  clenliness,  and  their 
relation  to  disease.  Practical  exercises  in  bandaging,  ap- 
plication of  splints  and  tourniquets,  carrying  the  wounded, 
artificial  respiration;  methods  of  resuscitation.  Lectures, 
laboratory  work  and  conferences. 

31-32.  Anatomy,  Anthropometry  and  Kinesiology.  Es- 
sentials of  anatomy  as  it  relates  to  physical  education;  oste- 
ology, articulation,  muscles  and  fascia,  blood  and  vascular 
system;  their  origin,  sequence  of  development  and  mechan- 
ism. Practis  in  determining  the  normal  mesurement  of  the 
body  and  in  developing  standards  for  comparisons. 

40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  Hi^s- 
tory  of  Physical  Education  before  the  organization  of  sys- 
tems of  physical  training;  various  systems  of  physical  train- 
ing, their  origin,  development  and  influence.  Plays  and  games 
selected  and  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  play- 
ground and  schoolroom,  with  particular  attention  to  activi- 
ties for  younger  children  and  such  games  as  will  employ  a 
large  number  in  a  limited  space.  Schoolroom  gymnastics;  se- 
lected exercises  including  the  use  of  schoolroom  furniture, 
arranged  in  series  and  appropriate  for  daily  schoolroom 
practis.  A  brief  history  of  playgrounds,  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses, administration,  location  and  equipment.  Require- 
ments for  professional  directors;  supervision  of  play- 
grounds, organization  and  disciplin.  Tournaments  and 
duties  of  officials. 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  offerd  in  this  department  are  so  arranged 
that  by  making  a  suitable  choice  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  phases  of  physics  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general  education,  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  chemistry,  medicine,  science- 
teaching,  engineering,  and,  not  least  important,  of  prepara- 
tion for  successful  university  work  in  physics.  In  courses 
35,  36,  43,  44,  45,  46  the  work  is  largely  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual. 
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All  students  of  subjects  explicitly  requiring  physics,  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  detaild  study  of  this 
subject,  should  take  Physics  21-22.  Other  students,  includ- 
ing those  who  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  specialize 
in  a  science,  are  advised  to  elect  Natural  Science  11-12. 

*21-22.  General  Physics.  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  somewhat  detaild  elementary  study  of  the 
various  parts  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  follows  closely 
the  subjects  considerd  in  the  class  work  and  gives  the  stu- 
dent opportunity  to  vertify  quantitativly  the  principles 
therein  discust,  besides  furnishing  practis  in  methods  of  ob- 
servation and  discussion  of  data.  The  course  lays  the 
ground-work  for  those  who  desire  to  take  up  engineering, 
chemistry,  medicine  or  science-teaching  as  a  profession,  and 
is  the  natural  starting  point  for  those  wishing  to  do  further 
work  in  physics. 

Prerequisit:  General  Science  11  and  Mathematics  11-12 
(Physics  21-22  and  Mathematics  11-12  may  be  taken  simul- 
taneously) 

First  and  second  semesters 

31-32.  Theoretical  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism. Detaild  presentation  of  elementary  theory  with  con- 
sideration of  phenomena  and  practical  applications.  This 
course  is  of  especial  importance  to  those  intending  to  spe- 
cialize in  physics,  mathematics  or  engineering. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

35.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Mesurements,  I.  Labora- 
tory work,  designd  to  accompany  course  31. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

36.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Mesurements,  II. 
Prerequisit:     Physics  35 

43.  Theoretical  Physics:  Heat.  Lectures  on  such  chap- 
ters as  conduction  of  heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
change  of  state,  thermodynamics,  radiation. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  31-32  or  Physics  36 

44.  Theoretical  Physics:  Physical  Optics.  Lectures  on 
interference,  diffraction,  optical  properties  of  crystals  and 
of  metals,  sources  of  illumination,  distribution  of  energy  in 
the  spectrum. 

Prerequisit:    Physics  31-32  or  Physics  36 
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45.  Advanced  Physical  Mesurements  and  Laboratory 
P'ractis,  L  This  course  should,  if  possible,  accompany 
course  43.  The  subject  matter  is  arranged  with  each  in- 
dividual taking  the  course. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  36 

46.  Advanced  Physical  Mesurements  and  Laboratory 
Practis,  IL 

Prerequisit:     Physics  36 
47-48.     Seminar  in  Physics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(See  History  and  Political  Science) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*21.  General  Psychology,  L  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  mind, 
and  with  the  relation  of  these  laws  to  the  nervous  systejin. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
natural  science,  with  experimental  demonstration  where 
possible,  and  with  continual  emphasis  upon  individual  in- 
trospection. Text-book,  lectures,  quizzes  and  supplementary 
reading. 

First  semester 

*22.  General  Psychology,  IL  A  continuation  of  Psy- 
chology 21. 

Prerequisit :     Psychology  21 

Second  semester 

34.  Abnormal  Psychology.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
the  study  of  the  abnormalities  which  may  exist  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  mind  and  nervous  system,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  connection  between  these  variations 
and  the  normal  human  processes. 

Prerequisit :     Psychology  22 

35.  Practis  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  the  training  in  methods  of  investi- 
gation of  psychological  phenomena.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  experimental  procedure,  the  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  independent  investigations  upon  each 
other  as  subjects,  such  work  being  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  general  psychological  problems,  and  by  certain 
standard  methods  of  solving  them. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22 
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36.  Special  Laboratory  Investigations,  A  few  students 
are  admitted  from  Psychology  35  to  assist  the  instructor  in 
the  conduct  of  original  investigations. 

Prerequisit :     Approval  of  instructor 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Psychology. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  foren  language  in  so 
far  as  this  is  practicable.  Further  courses  are  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

French 

*  11-12.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  composition, 
reading  of  simple  texts,  pronunciation,  dictation  and  con- 
versation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  I. 
Advanced  composition  and  grammar.  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  red  in  class  and 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures.  The  works  studied 
are  chosen  rather  for  their  intrinsic  value  than  for  their 
importance  in  literary  history. 

Prerequisit:     French  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  II. 
A  continuation  of  French  13,  dealing  with  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  with  our  own  time.  Lec- 
tures and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     French  13,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

*21-22.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  brief  survey 
of  the  development  of  French  thought  and  letters.  The 
work  of  the  course  consists  for  the  most  part  in  reading 
and  discussing  the  principal  literary  productions  of  each 
period.    Lectures  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:   French  14,  or  equivalent 

First  and  second  semesters 

40.  The  Teaching  of  French.  A  study  of  aims  and  meth- 
ods.   Review  of  essentials  of  grammar  with  especial  refer- 
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ence  to  pronunciation,  reading  and  composition.     Fonetics. 
A  brief  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  French  language. 
47-48.     Romance  Seminar, 

Italian 

21-22.  Elementary  Italian.  Grammar  and  composition. 
Reading  from  modern  Italian  authors.    Conversation. 

31-32.  Modern  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  red  in  class  or 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history. 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     Italian  21-22,  or  equivalent 

Spanish 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar  and  composi- 
tion. Readings  from  modern  Spanish  authors.  Conversa- 
tion. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  red  in  class  and 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history.' 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     Spanish  11-12,  or  equivalent 

SOCIOLOGY 

*31.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Genetic.  This  course  is 
an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology 
by  means  of  a  study  of  social  origins.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  broaden  the  student's  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  our  social  life 
by  acquainting  him  with  what  they  were  in  early  times  and 
among  different  peoples;  and  (2)  to  build  a  foundation  for 
the  study  of  sociology  and  its  principles  as  applied  to  social 
problems.  This  course,  anthropological  in  its  nature,  is  a 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  state  and  social  organizations  of 
religion,  language,  magic,  art,  marriage,  of  early  economic 
and  industrial  activities,  and  of  early  mental  activities  and 
education.  These  sociological  phenomena  are  studied  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  principles  and  laws  involvd.  Lectures, 
discussions,  written  reports  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay. 

First  semester 
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*32.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Analytic.  This  course 
treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology,  not  as  a 
history  of  sociology  nor  as  a  study  of  the  various  sociolog- 
ical theories,  but  by  a  critical  and  analytic  study  of  society 
and  social  phenomena  and  social  processes  observd  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  at  the  present  time. 
The  treatment  deals  little  in  abstraction  but  is  based  upon 
concrete  material.  One-half  of  the  course  is  presented  from 
the  biological  side  and  concerns  social  evolution,  society 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  group  conflict,  social  selec- 
tion and  mutual  aid.  The  other  half  concerns  the  psycho- 
logical factors  and  deals  v^ith  social  control,  imitation,  in- 
vention, the  individual  and  society,  custom,  consciousness 
of  kind,  social  instinct  and  habit.  Lectures,  discussions, 
written  reports  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay. 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Sociology. 

Social  Ethics 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  place  before  the  student 
the  theoretical  aspect  of  modern  social  problems,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  practical  efforts,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, toward  social  adjustment  and  amelioration.  Reference 
is  made  to  different  ethical  theories  which  have  endevord 
to  express  the  highest  good  of  the  individual,  and  to  the 
teachings  of  religion  and  to  inferences  from  science  con- 
cerning his  fundamental  problem.  More  practically,  each 
student  is  required  under  careful  supervision  to  study  some 
immediate  phase  of  social  problems  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land, his  purpose  being  not  merely  that  of  investigation, 
but  also,  so  far  as  is  practicable  for  him,  that  of  servis. 

*21-22.  Theories  and  Problems  of  Social  Ethics.  The 
place  of  social  ethics  in  the  college  curriculum;  moral,  re- 
ligious and  economic  basis  of  the  study.  Ideals  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  social  welfare;  thoro  discussion  of  work- 
ing principles.  Special  conditions  in  the  United  States: 
difficulties  arising  out  of  diversity  of  population,  complex- 
ity and  conflict  of  individual  interests.  The  family  as  a 
social  group;  disruptiv  and  constructiv  influences.  Causes 
of  poverty,  moral  and  economic;  motivs  and  principles  of 
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Organized  Charities,  and  the  work  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities in  the  City  of  Portland.  Economic  and  ethical  aspects 
of  the  drink  question,  and  legislativ  expedients  for  dealing 
with  it.  Problems  of  labor,  as  involving  human  personali- 
ties rather  than  material  production;  facts  and  conditions  in 
modern  industries.  The  doctrines  of  anarchism,  commun- 
i'sm,  socialism,  trade-unionism,  co-operation,  profit-sharing. 
Lectures,  readings,  visits  to  public  and  private  institutions, 
investigations  and  reports. 

First  and  second  semesters 

34.  Neighborhood  Progress,  A  practical  course  with 
the  aim  of  putting  students  to  work  upon  special  neighbor- 
hood and  civic  problems  in  Portland  and  vicinity,  under  the 
supervision  of  fhe  instructor.  Conditions  in  congested  dis- 
tricts in  respect  to  housing,  sanitation,  child-labor,  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  facilities  for  recreation  are  studied 
with  the  intention  of  helping  the  student  to  see  for  himself 
what  is  the  "neighborhood  problem,"  and  of  encouraging 
him  to  make  suggestions  and  plans  for  possible  improve- 
ment. Opportunities  are  given  for  student  co-operation  with 
the  Portland  Associated  Charities,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  So- 
ciety, Social  Hygiene  Society,  Neighborhood  House,  People's 
Institute,  Consumers'  League,  The  Big  Sisterhood,  and  for 
social  work  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  the  city. 
For  credit  in  the  course,  the  student  must  produce  concrete 
results  in  the  form  of  a  special  report  of  study  and  work 
on  some  chosen  problem.  In  addition  to  the  field  work  and 
the  student's  special  report,  the  course  includes  readings 
and  lectures. 

Prerequisit:     Sociology  21-22 

Second  semester 

SPANISH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 
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SCOPE  AND  OBJECT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  can- 
not profit  by  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  Reed 
College,  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute  provide  annual 
series  of  lectures,  known  as  Reed  Extension  Courses.  This 
plan  is  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  institution  "shall  be  a  means  of  general  en- 
lightenment, intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  education 
for  the  people." 

The  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  intended  only  for  peo- 
ple who  desire  more  serious  and  sustaind  opportunities  for 
intellectual  and  moral  enlightenment  than  the  opportunities 
ordinarily  provided  by  entertainments  and  isolated  lectures, 
without  incentivs  or  aids  to  private  study. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  two  classes  of  people:  those 
who  wish  to  attend  as  hearers  only,  and  those  who  wish  to 
receive  credit  for  their  work. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  CREDIT 

For  those  who  expect  to  receive  credit,  required  read- 
ings are  assignd  in  connection  with  each  lecture,  weekly 
conferences  are  arranged,  a  syllabus  is  furnisht  for  each 
course,  and  an  examination  held  covering  the  work  of  the 
course.  Those  who  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  a  course 
receive  Certificates  of  Credit  from  Reed  College. 

EXTENSION   COURSES 

1911-12 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.; 
at  Reed  College  and  at  the  East  Side  Library. 

1912-13 

Course  II.  Education  and  the  Citizen,  by  Edward  Octa- 
vius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  and  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  President;  at  the  Art  Museum. 
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Course  III.  The  Physiology  of  Conduct,  by  Harry  Beal 
Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology;  at  the  East  Side  Branch 
Library. 

Course  IV.  Social  Ethics,  by  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  B.  A., 
B.  D.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences;  at  the  Albina  Branch 
Library  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Course  V.  Education  in  Morals  and  Religion,  by  Ed- 
ward Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education;  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Course  VI.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  the  North  Portland  Branch  Library. 

Course  VII.  Psychology,  by  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.  D., 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Women  and  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy;  at  Reed  College. 

Course  VIII.  Research  Work  in  School  Problems,  by 
Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Course  IX.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  Filers  Hall. 

Course  X.  Sexual  Hygiene  and  Morals,  given  under 
the  direction  of  President  William  Truf ant .  Foster  at  the 
Portland  Hotel,  with  lectures  by  William  Trufant  Foster, 
Ph.  D.,  William  House,  M.  D.,  Andrew  Charles  Smith,  M.  D., 
Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  A.  B., 
Calvin  Stuart  White,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  Alderman,  Edward  Octavius 
Sission,  Ph.  D.,  Bertha  Stuart,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Reverend  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Harry  Moore,  Norman  Frank 
Coleman,  A.  M. 

1913-14 

The  number  of  courses  offerd  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  number  of  applications.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend 
extension  courses  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Reed  Extension  Courses,  stating  the  subject  or  subjects 
he  wishes  to  pursue  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  pre- 
vious education.  An  announcement  of  the  courses  to  be 
given  will  be  publisht  in  September. 
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ORDER  OF  REGISTRATION 

On  the  appointed  registration  day,  in  September  and 
in  February,  each  student  applies  in  person  at  the  Regis- 
trar's offis.  There  he  receives  a  certificate  of  registration 
and  a  study-card. 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Adviser,  fills  out 
the  card  with  his  courses  for  the  semester;  he  then  obtains 
the  consent  and  signature  of  each  instructor  concernd,  and 
finally  obtains  the  signature  of  the  Adviser,  approving  the 
registration  as  completed.  Registration  is  not  complete  until 
the  semester  bill  for  tuition  or  for  tuition  and  room-rent  is 
paid.  It  may  be  paid  at  the  time  and  place  of  registration, 
or  previously  at  426  Abington  Building. 

Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrolment  in  a  par- 
ticular class  is  decided  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  All 
instructors  hold  hours  for  consultation  on  registration  days. 

Late  study-cards  are  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  two  dollars.  Students  registering  late  are  admitted 
to  classes  only  by  permission  of  the  instructors  concernd. 

STUDIES 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to 
take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  study-card  has  been  filed, 
must  present  to  the  Registrar  a  petition  for  such  change, 
approved  by  the  Adviser  and  by  the  instructors  whose  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taken  or  dropt. 

Each  subject  constitutes  approximately  a  fourth  of  a 
normal  semester's  work.  In  the  case  of  students  doing  con- 
siderable outside  work,  and  where  considerations  of  helth 
are  involvd,  special  restrictions  are  made  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Per- 
mission to  register  for  fewer  than  four  courses  may  be 
granted  for  special  reasons.  Petitions  for  irregular  regis- 
tration should  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

These  conditions  apply  to  courses  which  involv  specified 
readings,  reports,  recitations,  laboratory  work  and  examina- 
tions. Other  courses  will  be  offerd  for  which  no  work  is 
definitly  required  outside  of  the  lecture  or  class  exercise. 
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LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  terms 
of  years  of  residence.  The  length  of  the  college  course  for 
an  individual  student  depends  partly  on  the  credits,  if  any, 
presented  for  advanced  standing;  partly  on  the  number  of 
courses  completed  in  each  semester;  and  partly  on  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work  in  each  course.  A  student  presenting  only 
the  required  credits  for  admission,  taking  the  normal  num- 
ber of  courses  each  semester,  and  doing  work  of  average 
quality,  becomes  eligible  for  graduation  in  four  years.  Stu- 
dents of  exceptional  capacity  may  graduate  in  three  and  a 
half  or  even  in  three  years.  Others  may  require  four  and  a 
half  or  five  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  COLLEGE  GRADES 

Grades  in  courses  of  study  are  awarded  on  a  scientific'* 
rather  than  a  personal  basis,  with  definit  credit  for  quality 
as  well  as  for  quantity  of  work.  Until  all  school  work  can 
be  mesured  by  scales,  made  up  of  units  that  are  equal  in  a 
defined  sense,  the  best  available  grading  is  one  of  relativ 
position  in  a  series.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  awarding  college  credits  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tribution following  the  normal  probability  curv,  skewd  to 
take  account  of  the  effect  of  selecting  the  student  body. 

Reed  College  uses  ten  grades,  whose  definitions  have 
such  a  scientific  basis.  Grades  1-5  indicate  that  a  student 
stands  in  the  upper  half  of  an  average  class;  grades  6-10 
indicate  that  he  is  in  the  lower  half.  For  example,  2  desig- 
nates the  work  which  will  be  done  (in  the  long  run)  by  the 
best  5%  of  all  students,  and  6  the  work  done  by  that  quarter 
of  an  average  class  standing  just  below  the  middle. 
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The  outer  curv,  partly  dotted,  is  the  normal  probability  curv. 
The  inner  curv,  partly  coinciding  with  the  other,  shows  the  result  of 
selecting  the  student  body,  and  would  be  vertical  at  the  right  side  if 
it  were  possible  to  perfect  the  selection  so  as  to  exclude  all  below  a 
certain  standard  and  admit  all  above  that  standard. 

Grade  1  is  rarely  given,  representing  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence attainable  by  not  more  than  one  student  in  four  or 
five  hundred;  grade  10  records  correspondingly  bad  fail- 
ures. The  lowest  passable  grade  is  8;  9  is  for  ordinary 
cases  of  failure.  The  grades  cannot  be  interpreted  in  quali- 
tativ  terms,  as  good,  poor.  A,  C,  90%. 

With  such  a  basis  for  grading  students,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  definit  and  just  reward  for  high  scholarship  by  al- 
lowing a  course  completed  with  high  credit  to  count  more 
toward  a  degree  than  a  course  completed  with  lower  credit. 
Such  a  plan  for  counting  quality  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  students  who  do  the  best  work  to  graduate  in 
less  than  the  normal  time,  without  tempting  them  to  take 
more  subjects  in  a  given  year  than  they  can  creditably  pur- 
sue. 
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COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

students  are  expected  to  show  both  within  and  without 
the  College  such  respect  for  order,  morality,  personal  honor 
and  the  rights  of  others  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  in  the  individual 
student  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  good  order 
and  high  scholarship,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  largest  mesure, 
his  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  in  the  development  of  his 
character,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  and  the  community. 

The  Student  Council,  consisting  of  six  members  elected 
by  the  students,  has  supervision  of  all  student  activities  of 
the  College,  and  has  authority  to  deal  with  questions  of  con- 
duct. 

By  vote  of  the  students  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  all  college  examinations  are  conducted  without 
proctors.  Every  student  is  placed  on  his  honor.  The  Stu- 
dent Council  deals  with  questions  of  conduct  during  exam- 
inations. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  cald  away  must  inform 
the  Registrar  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  he  must  report  to  the  Registrar. 

At  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  each 
Adviser  is  notified  of  deficiencies  in  scholarship  affect- 
ing students  in  his  group. 

A  student  whose  delinquency  is  serious,  or  is  the  result 
of  neglect,  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College 
at  any  time. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  seeks  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  genial 
social  life  for  all  its  members,  and,  as  occasion  offers,  for 
its  friends.  The  College  Hall  and  the  Dormitories  are  pro- 
vided with  rooms  and  appointments  for  these  purposes.  All 
the  students  live  in  the  College  Dormitory  Halls  or  at  home 
or  with  relativs.  With  these  ideals  and  conditions,  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  not  desirable,  and  therefore  do  not 
exist. 
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ATHLETICS 

Physical  exercise  and  recreation  are  important  in  the  life 
of  the  College.  Every  student  takes  part  in  athletics,  and  is 
constantly  helpt  in  keeping  himself  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. Athletic  and  gymnastic  sports  flourish  in  the  insti- 
tution, including  match  games  in  baseball,  football,  basket 
ball,  and  tournaments  in  tennis  and  handball. 

The  College  does  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests,  because  such  contests  have  generally  proved 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  physical  education. 

EXPENSES 

The  only  fixt  charge  made  by  the  College  is  the  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  There  are  no  library 
fees,  no  gymnasium  fees,  no  registration  fees,  no  gradua- 
tion or  diploma  fees.  The  endowment  is  such  that,  with  a 
student  body  of  three  hundred,  a  charge  of  one  hundred 
dollars  is  expected  to  cover  about  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
expense  to  the  College  of  each  student. 

Concerning  the  expenses  for  student  affairs,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  college  opposed  to  intercollegiate  athletics, 
and  fraternities  and  sororities,  eliminates  by  far  the  largest 
annual  charges  which  students  usually  impose  on  every 
individual,  without  granting  him  any  real  choice  in  these 
matters. 

The  charge  for  room-rent  is  $75  a  year,  regardless  of 
the  location  of  the  rooms.  The  dormitories  are  adminis- 
terd  on  a  democratic  basis.  Effort  has  been  made  to  have 
all  the  rooms  equally  desirable,  and  with  sufficient  space, 
convenience,  comfort  and  charm.  No  luxury  or  social 
distinction  can  be  purchast  on  the  Campus,  and  no  student 
is  permitted  to  live  outside  the  Campus,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  College,  unless  he  live  at  home. 

Choice  of  rooms  is  allowd  in  the  order  of  application. 
A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  each  application. 
If  a  room  is  resignd,  and  let  to  another  person,  the  deposit 
is  refunded.  All  correspondence  regarding  rooms  should 
be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Board  will  be  furnisht  at  cost,  and  the  charge  will  be  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  providing  the  quantity,  quality 
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and  variety  of  food  that  students  should  have,  to  perform 
the  most  efficient  work.  The  cost  during  March  and  April 
was  $4.50  a  v/eek. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room-rent  are  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester;  bills  for  board,  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Reed  College  offers  four  competitiv  scholarships,  two 
of  the  value  of  $300  and  two  of  the  value  of  $200,  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  who  take  the  Entrance  Examinations 
of  the  College  Board  in  June,  or  the  Entrance  Examinations 
of  Reed  College  in  September.  Assuming  that  the  students 
are  in  other  respects  qualified  for  admission,  a  matricula- 
tion scholarship  of  $300  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  making 
the  best  record  in  the  examinations  in  June;  a  scholarship 
of  $200  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  next  in  rank.  Scholar- 
ships of  $300  and  $200  are  awarded,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, to  the  students  of  highest  record  in  the  September 
examinations.  Any  of  these  scholarships  may  be  withheld, 
if  no  satisfactory  candidate  appears. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
offers  many  opportunities  for  students  who  must  be  par- 
tially self-supporting.  There  is  also  much  work  for  students 
to  perform  in  connection  with  the  campus,  offises,  dining- 
hall,  library,  laboratories  and  buildings  of  the  College. 
There  have  not  yet  been  enough  men  to  fill  the  available 
positions.  Men  and  women  who  can  use  a  typewriter  wuth 
speed  and  accuracy  are  usually  in  demand.  The  College 
assists  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  provided 
always  that  their  outside  work  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  their  studies. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  earn,  during  the  College 
year,  any  considerable  part  of  their  expenses  should  expect 
to  take  a  longer  time  in  fulfiling  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  than  they  would  otherwise  need.  In  maintaining 
standards  of  college  work  and  of  graduation,  no  considera- 
tion whatever  is  given  to  the  fact  that  some  students  are 
doing  outside  work  for  self-support. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  every  week-day  morning  at 
eight-forty  o'clock,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  thruout  the  College  year. 

The  speakers  thus  far,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  have  included: 

Rev.  Alexander  Beers,  Principal  of  Seattle  Seminary 
Rev.  John  Hargrove  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Rev.  Luther  R.  Dyott,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  The  Reed  Institute 
Rev.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  the  Church  of  Our 

Father,  Unitarian 
Mr.  H.  M.  Esterly,  Special  District  Attorney 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays,  Missionary  of  the  Portland  Presbytery 
Rev.  Fletcher  Homan,  President  of  Willamette  University 
Dr.  Leon  Willet  Hyde 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Meek,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boise,  Idaho 
Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Rev.  Boudinot  Seeley,  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Presbyterian 

Church 
Mr,  Charles  Wilbur  Snow,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

Alaska 
Mr.  H.  W.  Stone,   General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Association  of  Portland 
Rev.  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 
Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mission 
Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation 

of  Social  Service 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  The  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute 
Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Playground 

and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  Wilson,  Principal  of  Portland  Academy 
Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
Mr.   Clinton   Rogers  Woodruff,   Secretary   of  the  National 
Municipal  League 
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REED  COLLEGE  IS  NON-SECTARIAN 

As  the  list  of  speakers  indicates,  Reed  College  is  unde- 
nominational. It  has  no  special  connection,  definit  or  indef- 
init,  with  any  religious  denomination  whatever.  No  sec- 
tarian considerations  enter  into  the  election  of  Trustees 
or  Faculty  or  the  admission  of  students.  The  will  creating 
The  Reed  Institute  expressly  provides  that  "it  forever  be  and 
remain  free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control, 
permitting  those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with 
such  religious  societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate." 

The  College  is  nevertheless  profoundly  imprest  with  the 
importance  of  moral  and  religious  education.  The  convic- 
tion of  the  College  does  not  express  itself  merely  or  mainly 
thru  a  traditional  chapel  servis,  but  as  well  thru  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  subjects,  scope  and  aims  of  the 
branches  of  the  curriculum,  thru  the  organization  of  student 
activities  and  the  uncompromising  elimination  of  their  most"* 
deleterious  phases.  Believing  that  prevalent  evils  of  under- 
graduate life  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  student's 
ignorance  and  the  lack  of  specific  instruction  in  matters  of 
moral  and  educational  welfare,  the  College  seeks  to  lessen 
these  evils  by  offering  students  a  systematic  course  of  study 
dealing  with  the  actual  conditions  and  problems  of  college 
life.  (See  page  42.)  In  short,  the  conception  Reed  Col- 
lege has  of  its  function  in  developing  character  affects 
every  aspect  of  its  administration  and  control. 

ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  weekly  Assembly  for  1912-1913 
were : 

Mr.  P.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
"The  Theory  of  Education'' 

Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  of  the.  Oregonian,  "The  Duty  of  Happi- 
ness" 

Dr.  Leslie  Charles  Coleman,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Mysore,  India,  "Problems  of  the  Orient" 

Dr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  "Rome,  the  City  Beau- 
tiful" 
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Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  "A  Message  to  Gafcia,"  "The 
Men  at  the  Top/'  "College  Spirit" 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  "The  New  Social  Order" 

Father  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  Diocesan  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  "A  Minimum  Wage" 

Dr.  Eleanor  Rowland,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Reed  Col- 
lege, "Excavations  in  Crete" 

Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Oregon,  "Training  for  Leadership" 

Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Professor  of  Education  in  Reed 
College,  "Books  and  Reading,"  "The  Mind  of  Lincoln" 

Mr.  Edward  Allen  Thurber,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Amer- 
ican Literature  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Tolstoi" 

Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  "Life  in 
Korea" 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  "The  Play- 
ground Movement" 

Dr.  Charles  David  Williamson,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Colorado" 

Dr.  Charles  Zueblin,  of  Boston,  "Democratic  Culture" 

ENDOWMENT 

The  value  of  the  present  endowment  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Much  of  the  property  is  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
Portland,  which  is  not  now  income-bearing.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Trustees  to  improve  this  property  without  unnecessary 
delay.  By  the  time  the  first  class  enters  upon  its  senior  year, 
the  annual  income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  probably  will  be  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  expenditures  in  1912-13 
for  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  were  $466,987.49. 
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'  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Descriptions  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  other  ma- 
terial equipment  of  Reed  College,  together  with  a  score  of 
illustrations  of  the  buildings  proposed  for  future  construc- 
tion, are  presented  in  the  Reed  College  Record,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  maild  to  any  address. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  Campus  of  eighty-six  acres  is  on  the  east  side  of  the^ 
Willamette  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  business  center 
of  the  City  of  Portland.  It  extends  from  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  westward  to  Crystal  Springs 
Lake,  which  is  sixty-five  feet  above  the  river.  Thru  the 
center  of  the  campus,  east  and  west,  is  a  wooded  ravine. 
North  of  this  ravine  is  the  campus  of  the  College  for  Women, 
and  twenty  acres  reservd  for  professional  schools  of  Law,"" 
Medicine,  Theology,  Architecture  and  Education,  which  may 
become  co-ordinate  branches  of  The  Reed  Institute  as  addi- 
tional funds  become  available.  South  of  the  ravine  is  the 
Main  Quadrangle  of  the  Campus,  designd  to  include  the 
Library,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  Administration  Hall  and  Sci- 
ence Buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  entire  institution.  West 
of  the  Main  Quadrangle  are  groups  of  smaller  quadrangles, 
designd  for  the  living  accommodations  of  men  students. 
The  plan  provides  for  an  indefinit  number  of  small  quad- 
rangles, each  having  chambers,  studies,  living-room  and 
dining-hall  for  about  one  hundred  men.  These  dormitory 
quadrangles  are  thus  arranged  conveniently  for  independ- 
ent social  life  and  competitiv  athletics  and  debates,  and 
other  student  activities  of  the  various  groups. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING 

The  main  building,  opend  in  September,  1912,  is  a  four- 
story  building,  257  feet  long,  with  wings  87  feet  long.  The 
building  provides,  on  the  first  floor,  for  the  lecture-rooms, 
laboratories,  museum,  storerooms  and  offises  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology;  offises  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings;  Mechanical  Drawing  rooms;  and  Library 
receiving  rooms,  binding-rooms  and  storerooms;  toilet- 
rooms;  and  kitchen.     The  second  floor  provides  temporary 
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quarters  for  the  Library;  a  study-room  for  men;  a  study- 
room  for  women;  ten  classrooms;  coatrooms;  studies  for  the 
faculty;  and  a  meeting  place  for  student  organizations.  The 
third  floor  provides  the  Chapel,  seating  four  hundred; 
restrooms  and  toilet-rooms  for  women  students,  for  men 
teachers  and  for  women  teachers;  a  reception  hall;  faculty 
room;  additional  classrooms;  and  the  offises  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Tresurer,  Registrar,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Women.  The  fourth  floor  provides  laboratories.  The 
cost  of  this  building,  exclusiv  of  furnishings,  was  $250,000. 
All  the  buildings  are  thoroly  fire-proof.  The  exterior  is 
of  mission  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  in  the  Collegiate- 
Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

THE  FIRST  DWELLING  HALLS 

The  first  building  for  the  living  accommodations  of  stu- 
dents was  opend  in  September,  1912.  It  is  a  dormitory 
377  feet  long,  made  up  of  eight  separate  houses,  each  ac- 
commodating a  small  group  of  students.  The  building  cost 
$150,000.  It  provides  a  large  living-room  and  center  of  so- 
cial life  for  men  students,  an  adjoining  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  and  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stu- 
dents. These  rooms  are  designd  to  be  equally  desirable,  and 
are  rented  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $75  a  year,  regardless  of 
location.  Room-rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The 
dormitory  is  heated  from  the  central  power  plant,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  There 
are  fifty-five  suites,  of  one  study  and  one  large  bedroom,  or 
one  study  and  two  small  bedrooms,  each  suite  intended  for 
two  students.  There  are  twelv  single  rooms,  each  intended 
for  one  student.  Floor  plans  are  sent  on  request.  Rooms 
are  assignd  in  the  order  of  application,  on  receipt  of  a  de- 
posit of  ten  dollars.  For  the  college  year  1913-1914,  the 
rooms  first  assignd  to  men  students  will  be  Numbers  1  to  23. 
The  middle  house,  including  rooms  24  to  39,  is  temporarily 
for  women  students. 

FUTURE  BUILDINGS 

A  wise  provision  in  the  will  of  the  founder  forbids  the 
expenditure  upon  buildings  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  original  endowment. 
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The  foresight  and  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Portland,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
will  doutless  meet  other  needs  as  they  arise.  Commanding 
locations  are  provided  on  the  plan  of  the  campus  for  the 
Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Auditorium,  the  Science  Hall  and 
the  College  Union.  The  first  building  of  the  College  for 
Women  has  been  designd  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  slope 
north  of  the  ravine.  All  these  buildings  should  be  under 
way  within  a  few  years.  The  integrity,  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  whole  design,  the  high  purposes  to  which  the  build- 
ings will  be  consecrated,  and  the  influences  which  they 
will  exert  upon  generation  after  generation  of  college  youth 
will  make  them  appropriate  memorials  to  noble  men  and 
women. 

The  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Reed  Institute, 
to  which  bequests  may  be  made. 

*», 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  Library  is  housed  for  the  present  in  rooms 
in  the  Main  Building  and  contains  about  5,000  volumes* 

The  resources  are  being  increast  by  gifts  and  exchanges 
and  by  purchases  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  loans  from 
other  libraries. 

The  library  is  open  week  days  from  nine  A.  M.  to  five- 
thirty  P.  M.,  and  from  seven  P.  M.  to  nine-thirty  P.  M.,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  noon,  and  such  holidays 
and  vacations  as  are  included  in  the  College  calendar. 

Books  may  be  borrowd  by  all  persons  under  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  books  by  students. 

The  Public  Library,  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
students  of  the  College,  contains  154,303  volumes  and  a  col- 
lection of  over  2,221  pamflets.  Five  hundred  magazines 
and  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  Periodical  Room.  The 
reference  collection  contains,  in  addition  to  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  and  general  reference  books  on  all  subjects, 
a  file  of  bound  magazines,  federal  and  state  documents,  and 
several  thousand  trade  catalogs.  Both  the  Public  Library 
and  the  College  Library  are  depository  libraries  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Art  Collection  contains  val- 
uable works  on  painting,  sculpture,  design  and  architecture. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  twelv  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
city,  a  half  century  ago  a  forest-skirted  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  has  now  climbed  the  hills  separating 
the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  Tualatin  Valley.  More  markt 
is  the  growth  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  city 
has  spred  over  the  fertil  area  bounded  by  the  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1861  with 
a  population  of  3,000.  The  population  in  1910  was  207,214, 
the  increase  since  1900  having  been  129.2  per  cent.  The 
city  is  shelterd  on  all  sides  by  high  ranges,  so  that  the 
extremes  of  winter  are  unknown  and  protracted  periods  of 
heat  are  rare.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  found  the  average  yearly  temperature  to  be 
52.4.  For  the  summer  months  the  average  temperature  was 
60.4  degrees,  for  July  and  August  67  degrees,  and  for  the 
winter  months  44.5  degrees.  In  this  same  period  the  average 
annual  rainfall  was  45.13  inches.  The  seasons  are  charac- 
terized by  no  sharp  demarcations. 

The  deth  rate,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is  with  a 
single  exception,  the  lowest  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  being  but  9.5  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

Portland's  location  is  economically  strategic.  The  Wil- 
lamette River  furnishes  water-power,  makes  Portland's  fresh 
water  harbor,  and  drains  the  productiv  Willamette  Valley. 
Because  of  its  position  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  city  has 
a  downgrade  haul  from  about  250,000  square  miles  of  fertil 
territory.  Two  rivers  and  four  transcontinental  railroads 
have  helpt  to  make  Portland  commercially  strong.  Rail- 
roads extended  into  Central  Oregon  in  1911  have  added  to 
Portland's  importance  as  a  shipping  port. 

The  city  has  become  the  natural  outlet  and  market  for  all 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Eastern  and  Southwestern  Washington, 
as  well  as  Montana  and  other  centers  farther  East,  a  terri- 
tory over  six  times  the  size  of  New  England.  No  point  in 
the  Northwest  is  so  easily  accessible  by  rail. 

Portland  is  cald  the  conservativ  city  of  the  W^est.  This 
reputation  and  its  strategic  location  make  it  a  dominating 
i  commercial  influence. 
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Publications  concerning  the  city  and  the  Northwest  are 
sent  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  any  address. 

Portland  has  fifty-two  public  school  buildings,  with 
30,517  pupils  and  839  teachers.  Within  the  past  six  years 
Portland  has  erected  three  new  high  school  buildings.  The 
high  schools  have  3591  pupils  and  116  instructors.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  private  institutions. 

The  religious  life  and  the  social  servis  spirit  of  Portland 
are  notable.  The  city  has  over  four  hundred  church  socie- 
ties and  one  hundred  and  fifty  churcli  buildings.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  effectiv  center  of 
educational,  religious,  physical  and  social  servis  activities. 
Its  5044  members  are  promoting  one  hundred  lines  of  work, 
under  the  direction  of  26  traind  secretaries.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  occupies  an  adjoin- 
ing building,  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  the  city. 

Oregon  has  the  spirit  of  progress,  co-operation,  enthu-v 
siasm,  initiativ,  happiness,  confidence.  For  an  educational 
enterprize  needing  these  conditions,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a 
desirable  location. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

To  the  Trustees   of  The   Reed    Institute   in   the   City   ot 

Portland,  Oregon,  1  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $ 

to  be  used  by  said  Trustees  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  Corporation. 


FORM  OF  ANNUITY  BOND 

Whereas,  the  sum  of Dollars  has  been 

given  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  by of 

upon    condition   that, 

in  consideration  of  said  gift,  an  annuity  of 

Dollars  be  paid  to  the  said 

during life; 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute 

hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 

Dollars  to  the  order  of  said 

at  the  Tresurer's  offis  of  said  Institute,  during  the  natural 
life  of  said com- 
mencing January  first,  Nineteen  Hundred 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed 
Institute  has  hereunto  affixt  its  Corporate  Seal  and  caused 
this  bond  to  be  signd  by  its  Tresurer  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
this day  of ..191 
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CALENDAR 

1914 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. College  Exercises  begin 

Monday  Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday  Semester  Examinations  end 

Monday Registration  Day 

Tues.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Monday Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Friday    "Portland  1915"  Conference 

begins 

Sunday  "Portland  1915"  Conference 

ends 

Saturday    Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

Monday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday    Academic  Year  ends 

Monday College  Board  Examinations 

begin 

June  20     Saturday College  Board  Examinations 

end 

SUMMER  VACATION,  1914 

Monday Entrance  Examinations  begin 

Monday Registration  of  all  classes 

Tuesday  Instruction  begins 

Wed.,  5  P.  M. Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Christmas  Recess  begins 

1915 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Monday  Semester  Examinations  begin 

Saturday  Semester  Examinations  end 

Monday Registration  Day 

Tues.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Monday Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercises  begin 

Saturday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Monday Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 
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Wednesday    Commencement  Day 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  receive  prompt  attention,  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  College  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oregon,  Such  inquiries  will  be  referd  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  officers.  Only  personal  communi- 
cations should  be  addrest  to  individual  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  official  publication  of  the  College  is  the  Reed  College 
Record,  of  which  the  current  Catalog  is  Number  Fourteen. 
Any  number  will  be  maild  on  request.  Persons  wishing 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  should  indicate  their  reasons 
for  wishing  to  receive  the  Record  regularly. 


Note. — The  spelling  used  in  this  catalog  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
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BEQUEST  OF  AMANDA  WOOD  REED 

Reed  College,  the  first  institution  establisht  by  the  Trustees 
of  The  Reed  Institute,  is  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simeon  G.  Reed  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  servis  to 
the  Northwest,  and  particularly  to  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  nativs  of  Massachusetts 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  1854.  In  1895,  Mr.  Reed  died.  Nearly 
all  his  property  he  bequeathd  to  his  wife  with  this  sugges- 
tion :  "  Feeling  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
I  have  spent  my  business  life  and  accumulated  the  property 
I  possess,  I  would  suggest  to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some 
portion  of  my  estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said 
City  of  Portland,  or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose,  which 
shall  be  of  permanent  value  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  to  the  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants." 

Mrs.  Reed  died  in  1904,  and  by  her  will  made  provision 
for  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  City  of  Portland,  "  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  practical 
knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  said  City  of  Portland,  and 
the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  art." 

Other  provisions  of  the  will  are  as  follows: 

"  Such  instruction  shall  be  given  therein  by  competent 
teachers  and  lecturers  in  literature,  music,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  such  classes  created  for  the  people,  and  especi- 
ally for  deserving  young  men  and  women  earning  their 
livelihood,  as  said  trustees  and  their  successors  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 
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"  Moderate  fees  for  admission  or  tuition  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  said  trustees  be  charged  when  necessary,  or  by 
said  trustees  deemd  advisable. 

"  Property  may  be  purchast  and  such  suitable  buildings 
and  appurtenances  erected  and  constructed  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  trustees  may  be  deemd  necessary.  Provided, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($150,000)  of  the  principal  of  this  bequest  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes. 

"  It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  institution  so 
founded  and  establisht  shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlight- 
enment, intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  education 
for  the  people. 

"  And  I  desire  and  direct  that  it  forever  be  and  remain 
free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control,  permit- 
ting those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such 
religious  societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate." 

DECISION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to  be 
establisht  was  submitted  to  competent  experts,  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  made  two  trips  to  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest.  He  visited 
nearly  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  his  report  he  declared  that  the  greatest 
educational  need  of  Portland  was  a  college  of  libe?^al  arts 
and  sciences,  and  that  there  was  no  better  unoccupied  spot 
in  the  United  States  for  founding  such  a  college.  On  motion 
of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  was  made  the  report  of  the  Board. 

After  an  independent  study  of  the  numerous  types  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  alredy  offering  instruction  in 
the  City  of  Portland,  and  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion alredy  establisht  in  the  Northwest,  the  Trustees  of  The 
Reed  Institute  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  demand  in 
Portland  for  further  vocational  schools  or  for  additional  in- 
struction of  secondary  grade  other  than  that  provided,  or 
sure  to  be  provided,  by  the  city  and  by  the  state.  They 
conceivd  it  their  duty  to  develop  an  institution  which  should 
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not  duplicate  work  alredy  adequately  performd  by  public 
or  private  enterprize.  The  Trustees  decided,  therefore,  to 
found  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  an  institution  requiring 
for  admission  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  four-year 
course  of  secondary  grade,  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering 
courses  of  approximately  four  years  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  next  important  question,  the  selection  of  a  campus, 
was  happily  settled  thru  the  generous  donation,  by  the  Ladd 
Estate  Company,  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land. It  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  grounds  known  as  Crystal 
Springs  Farm,  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  River,  not  far  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  just  north  of  Eastmoreland. 
It  is  borderd  on  the  west  by  Crystal  Springs  Lake  and  on 
the  north  by  a  ravine,  thru  which  run  clear  waters  from 
the  melting  snows  of  Mount  Hood.  The  lake  is  fed  by  many 
springs  which  supply  daily  seven  million  gallons  of  water. 
From  the  campus,  across  the  ravine,  there  is  a  view  of 
Mount  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  northwest  a  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  Portland  Heights  beyond.  It  is  in  every  respect 
an  ideal  location  for  a  college. 

The  campus  has  since  been  extended  to  include  eighty- 
six  acres. 

In  January,  1911,  Messrs.  Doyle,  Patterson  and  Beach,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  were  selected  as  the  architects  of  Reed 
College. 

DATE  OF  BEGINNING  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  COLLEGE 

CAMPUS 

In  June,  1910,  William  Trufant  Foster  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. As  soon  as  the  site  was  accepted,  and  the  President 
elected,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  earliest  possible  date 
on  which  the  College  could  wisely  plan  to  begin  instruction 
in  its  own  buildings.  It  was  evident,  as  soon  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  was  decided  upon,  that  the  first  stone 
laid  on  the  campus  must  have  its  proper  place  in  the  con- 
templated development  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  clear  that  any  plan  should  be 
condemned  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small,  temporary  gain, 
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sacrificed  the  greater  interests  of  imnumberd  generations 
to  come.  The  material  beginnings  of  Tlie  Reed  Institute 
must  be  worthy  of  a  leading  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  Portland  of  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  Portland  of 
today.  No  other  beginning  could  satisfy  the  broad  and  wise 
purposes  of  the  bequest.  No  other  beginning  could  receive 
the  commendation  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  of  pros- 
pectiv  benefactors,  or  of  the  world  of  higher  education. 
The  President  and  Trustees  resolvd  to  profit  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  the  experience  of  other  institutions.  Those  who 
were  competent  to  speak  as  experts  were  consulted  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found.  The  President  visited  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Everywhere 
the  new  institution  was  accorded  generous  and  valuable 
aid.  Everywhere  experts  agreed  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  open  an  institution  of  the  proposed  standard,  upon  its 
own  campus,  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  not  earlier. 

FURTHER  PROGRESS 

On  September  18,  1911,  the  first  class  of  fifty  students,  26 
men  and  24  women,  assembled  for  the  opening  exercises  in 
the  building  constructed  by  The  Reed  Institute  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  College. 

On  January  12,  1912,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
college  buildings  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  one  of  the 
donors  of  the  original  forty  acres  of  the  campus.  Dr. 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  Reed  Institute,  offerd  prayer.  The  Gommemorativ 
Address  was  deliverd  by  Gyrus  Abda  Dolph,  Esquire,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  May  11,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Main  Building 
was  laid.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  Oregon,  escorted  by  Oregon  Gommandery  No.  1,  Order 
of  Knights  Templar,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ancient 
Rites  and  Geremonies  of  the  Graft.  The  Gommemorativ 
Address  was  given  by  the  Reverend  John  Hargrove  Boyd, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Walter  Benwell 
Hinson,  D.  D. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Dormitory  was 
laid  by  the  Student  Gouncil.  A  Reed  Gollege  Song,  the 
words    and    music    of   which    were    written    by    Professor 
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Charles  Theodore  Burnett,  Ph.D.,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  address  was  deliverd  by  President  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

On  September  23,  1912,  the  College  began  its  first  year  in 
the  new  buildings,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  students 
registerd.  On  February  9,  1913,  the  chapel  was  dedicated. 
Professor  Norman  Frank  Coleman  preacht  the  sermon.  Dr. 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot  pronounced  the  dedication. 

On  September  15,  1913,  the  College  began  its  third  year, 
with  a  registration  on  the  opening  day  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  students.  On  November  21,  1913,  the  gymnasium 
was  formally  opend. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  OF  REED  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  purposes  to  take  advantage  of  its  freedom 
from  traditions.  While  endevoring  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  institutions,  it  plans  to  study  exhaustivly  the 
peculiar  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest,  and  so 
to  develop  each  department  that  it  will  serv  the  community 
more  effectivly  than  could  any  merely  transplanted  insti- 
tution. 

The  College  limits  the  number  of  students  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency.  As  the  instruction  of  each  student  costs  sev- 
eral times  as  much  as  his  tuition  fee,  and  as  the  primary 
interest  of  the  College  is  in  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the 
character  of  its  graduates,  nothing  whatever  is  sacrificed  in 
the  interests  of  numbers.  In  September,  1914,  not  more 
than  sixty  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class. 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Reed  Institute  to  maintain,  with 
the  income  from  its  present  endowment,  only  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  extend  its  work  only 
when  it  receives  further  resources.  It  attempts  to  do  only 
as  much  as  it  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  as  well  as  such 
work  is  done  anywhere. 

Concerning  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  it  may 
be  said  that  Reed  College  has  never  admitted  and  will  not 
admit  preparatory  students,  conditiond  students  or  special 
students.  The  presence  of  those  who  are  not  fully  qualified 
to  pursue  college  work  inevitably  hinders  the  progress  of 
those  who  are  fully  prepared,  and  thus  lowers  the  standard 
of  work  of  the  whole  college.  Of  the  263  students  who 
applied  for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  Reed  College, 
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all  but  fifty  were  declined,  many  of  these  because  they  could 
qualify  only  as  conditiond  or  special  students,  others  be- 
cause they  appeard  to  lack  the  earnestness  of  purpose  with- 
out which  they  could  not  happily  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Reed  College.  Twenty-four  applied  for  advanced  standing 
and  were  declined,  because  the  College  desired  only  a  Fresh- 
man Class. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  College  is  teaching.  The 
faculty  have  been  chosen  chiefly  because  of  their  proved 
power  as  teachers,  their  contagious  enthusiasm  for  their 
subjects,  and  their  devotion  to  individual  students  as  human 
beings  with  possibilities  for  indefinit  intellectual  and  moral 
advancement. 

As  a  social  institution,  as  an  athletic  institution,  as  an 
historic  institution,  the  College  has  no  standing.  Intercol- 
legiate athletics,  fraternities,  sororities,  and  some  other  di- 
versions that  are  cald  "college  life,"  as  distinguisht  from 
college  work,  have  no  place  in  Reed  College.  Those  whose 
dominant  interests  lie  outside  of  the  courses  of  study  should 
not  apply  for  admission.  Only  those  who  want  to  work, 
and  to  work  hard,  and  who  are  determind  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  from  their  studies,  are  welcomd. 
Only  those  whose  habits  are  consistent  with  this  purpose 
are  welcomd.  Others  would  be  disappointed,  for  the  schol- 
arship demands  leave  little  time  for  outside  activities,  other 
than  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
helth.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  extensiv 
equipment,  a  large  faculty,  a  large  student  body,  traditions, 
and  a  highly  organized  social  life,  are  wanting.  The  Col- 
lege is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  chief  desire 
is  efficient  teaching  and  high  scholarship  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  such  ideals  may  involv. 
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THOMAS  LAMB  ELIOT 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


CYRUS    ABDA    DOLPH 
Vice-President 


WILLIAM  PARKER  OLDS 
Secretary 


CHARLES    EDWIN    WOLVERTON 


WILLIAM  MEAD   LADD 
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FACULTY 

(The  names  of  the  Faculty  are  given  in  alfabetical  order.) 

Charles  Selwyn  Botsford,    Instructor    in    Physical 
Education 

Graduate  of  the  Association  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
1905;  Physical  Director,  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  1905-1906;  Student  and  Assistant  Physical 
Director,  Columbia  University,  1906-1909;  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  1909-1910;  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Norman  Frank  Coleman,  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1906;  Austin  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-1906;  Teacher 
of  English,  Spokane  (Washington)  High  School,  1900-1905;  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  Whitman  College,  1906-1908,  Professor  and 
Hed  of  the  Department  of  English,  1908-1912,  Dean  of  the  Lan- 
guage Group,  1910-1912;  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College, 
1912 . 

Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1908,  M.  S.,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1912;  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Woos- 
ter, 1906-1909,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1909-1910;  Teaching 
Fellow,  Princeton  University,  1910-1911,  Porter  Ogden  Jacobus 
Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Princeton  University, 
1912-1913;    Instructor  in  Physics,    Reed   College,    1913 . 

Max  Pearson  Cushing,  Instructor  in  History 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1912; 
Assistant  in  English,  Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Student, 
University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1909;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  Music,  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  1909-1911;  Stu- 
dent in  History,  Columbia  University,  1911-1913;  Instructor  in 
History,  Reed  College,  1913 . 

Bernard  Capen  Ewer,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1899,  A.  M.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Brown  University, 
1899-1901;  Student,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1901- 
1904,  Thayer  Scholar,  1902-1903,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Her- 
mon  Seminary,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1905;  Instructor  in  Phil- 
osophy, Northwestern  University,  1905-1908,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  1908-1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Reed  College,   1911-1912,   Professor  of  Philosophy,   1912 . 
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William  Trufant  Foster,  President 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1001,  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1911;  LL.D.,  Colorado  College,  1913;  Instructor  in 
English,  Bates  College,  1901-1903;  Student,  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School,  1903-1904;  Professor  of  English  and  Argumen- 
tation, Bowdoin  College,  1905-1909,  Professor  of  Education,  1909- 
1910;  Lecturer  in  the  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Summer  School,  1909;  Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  Lecturer  in  School  Administra- 
tion, 1909-1910;  Lecturer  in  Educational  Administration,  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  Session,  1910;  President  of  Reed  College, 
1910 . 

Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903,  S.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1906; 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903- 
1904,  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  1904-1906;  On  Staff,  John  Crerar 
Library,  1901-1906;  On  Staff,  Yerkes  Observatory,  1905;  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  Williams  College,  1906-1909,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1909-1911;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Reed  College, 
1911 . 

Josephine  Hammond,  Professor  of  English 

S.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1912;  Graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  1897;  Teacher,  Roxbury  (Massachusetts)  High  School, 
1899-1907;  Hed  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Director  of 
Dramatics,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  1907-1913; 
Professor  of  English,  Reed  College,  1913 . 

Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,   Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Surveying 

S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907;  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  Bowdoin  College,  1907-1908,  Assistant 
Professor,  1908-1910;  Experimental  Work  with  Boston  Transit 
Commission,  1907;  Consulting  Engineer,  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Maine,  1908-1910;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  1909;  Structural  Engineer  with  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  and  Son,  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Surveying,  and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  Reed  College,   1911 . 

Harold  Guy  Merriam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1905;  B.  A.,  Honor  School  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1907,  A.  M.,  1911;  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Wyoming  at 
Oxford  University,  1904-1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Whitman 
College,  1908-1910;  Austin  Scholar  at  Harvard  University,  1910; 
Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Beloit  College,  1911-1913; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College,  1913 . 
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William  Conger  Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896,  Ph.D.,  1899;  Silliman  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1896-1899;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1899-1901; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  California,  1901-1906, 
Assistant  Professor,  1906-1913;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Reed 
College,   1913 . 

William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology 

S.  B.,  Mercer  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912;  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Darlington  School,  Rome, 
Georgia,  1906-1908;  Student  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard 
University  Summer  School,  1907;  University  Scholar,  Columbia 
University,  1909-1910,  University  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor 
in  History  and  Politics,  Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Florence   Matilda   Read,     Secretary    of    Extension 
Courses 

a.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1909;  Alumnae  Secretary,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1909-1911;  Secretary  to  the  President,  Reed 
College,  1911 . 

Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1902;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1902- 
1903,  1904-1906;  Student,  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  1903- 
1904;  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-1906; 
Research  Fellow  in  Classics  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1906-1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1907-1908;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1908-1909,  Assistant  Professor,  1909-1912;  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Maida  Rossiter,  Librarian 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  On  Staff,  Library  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  1905-1911,  Reference  Librarian,  1911- 
1912;  Librarian,  Reed  College,  1912 . 

Eleanor  Rowland,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women 
and  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1905;  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905-1910, 
Associate  Professor,  1910-1912;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1907-1908;  Resident  Psychologist,  Bedford  (New  York)  State 
Reformatory  for 'Women,  Summer  of  1910;  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Women  and  Professor  of  Psychology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 
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Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Lecturer  in  Education 

S.  B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1886;  A.  B.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1905;  Teacher  and 
Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Kansas,  1886-1891;  Founder  and 
Principal  of  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1892-1897; 
University  Extension  Reader  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894;  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  1897-1904;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1903-1904; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1905- 
1906;  Lecturer  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1908;  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Washington,  1906- 
1912;  Professor  of  Education,  Reed  College,  1912-1913;  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Idaho,  1913 . 

Earl  Baldwin  Smith,  Instructor  in  Art 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1911;  Charles  Carroll  Everett  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Fel- 
low in  Art,  Princeton  University,  1912-1913;  Instructor  in  Art, 
Princeton  University,  1913-1914;  Instructor  in  Art,  Reed  Col- 
lege, 1914 . 

Stanley  Astredo  Smith,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1903,  A.  M.,  1905; 
Assistant  in  Romanic  Languages,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, 1903-1904,  Instructor,  1904-1907;  Student  in  Europe, 
1906-1907;  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1907-1911;  Graduate  Student  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Harvard  University,  1911-1913,  Instructor  in 
Romance  Languages,  1912-1913;  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Reed  College,  1913 . 

Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  Assistant  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment, Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  1909-1910;  Student,  University  of  Ber- 
lin, 1910-1911;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages,  Reed  College, 
1911-14,  Assistant  Professor,  1914 . 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Professor  of  Biology 

S.  B.,  University  of  California,  1895,  S.  M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1903;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California, 
1895-1898,  Instructor,  1898-1900;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia 
University,  1900-1901;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1901-1904,  Assistant  Professor,  1904-1908,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor,  1908-1912;  Professor  of  Biology,   Reed  College,   1912 . 
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Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906,  B.  D.,  1911;  Teacher  of  English 
and  History,  Country  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  1906-1907; 
Instructor  in  English,  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Massachusetts, 
1907-1908;  Worker  in  the  Denison  House,  a  social  settlement, 
Boston,  1908-1910,  Resident  Worker,  1910-1911;  Instructor  in 
Social  Sciences,  Reed  College,  1911 . 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  is,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  each  com- 
mittee. The  person  first  named  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Administration:     Mr.   Foster,  Mr.   Griffin,  Mr.   Ogburn 

Athletics:     Mr.   Botsford,  Mr.   Compton,   Mr.   Torrey 

College   Publications:     Miss    Read,    Mr.    Merriam,    Miss 
Rossiter,  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith 

Co-operation  in  Civic  Affairs:     Mr.    Ogburn,    Mr.    Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Wood 

Curriculum,   Schedule   and  Examinations:     Mr.    Griffin, 
Mr.  Gushing,  Mr.  Rees 

Dramatics:     Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Rees 

Grounds  and  Buildings:     Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Gompton 

Library:     Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Rees 

Music :     Mr.  Stahl,  Mr.  Gushing,  Miss  Rowland 

Reed  Extension  Courses:     Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Ogburn,  Miss 
Read,  Secretary 

.Relations  with  Preparatory  Schools,  Admission  of  Stu- 
dents and  Advanced  Standing:  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss 
Read,  Secretary,  Mr.  Torrey 

Religious  Life:     Mr.  Goleman,  Mr.  Ewer,  Mr.  Wood 

Student  Affairs:     Mr.  Ewer,  Mr.  Botsford,  Mr.  Goleman, 
Miss  Rowland 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

William    Henry    Boddy Assistant  in   English 

Alvin  Kiplinger  Bradford Assistant   in   Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Mary  Adele  Brownlie Assistant   in   Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Walter  George  Carl Assistant    in     Buildings     and 

Grounds 

Lloyd  Raymond  Carrick ..Manager  of  Cooperativ  Store 

Archibald  Botsford  Clark Assistant  in   Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Ellen  Evelyn  Fatland Assistant      in      Administrativ 

Offises 

Malcolm  Leon  Gilbert Assistant  in    Biology 

Annie  Jordan  Harrison Assistant   in   Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Arthur  Andrew   Hauck Assistant    in    Germanic    Lan- 
guages 

Grace  Pinkerton  Hays Assistant    in    Biology 

Joyce  Raymond  Kelly Assistant  in   Physics 

Alexander  McKinlay  Lackey  ...Stenografer 

Donald  Ellwood  Lancefield     Assistant  in  Biology 

Mildred  Linden Assistant  in  Music 

Gladys  Lillian  Lowden Assistant  in  Psychology 

Newton  Francis  McCoy Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Claude  Milton  Newlin Assistant   in   English 

Katharine   Piggott Assistant   in   Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Harold   Avery   Smith Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Harry  Aribert  Wembridge Assistant   in    Extension 

Courses 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 

Alexander   Howard    McGowan    . 
Tresurer  of  the  College  and 
Business  Manager  of  The   Reed  Institute 

Elizareth  Reed 
Director  of  the  Dwelling  Halls 


Doris  Woodward  Foote,  A.  B. 
Assistant  Librarian 


Edith  Edna  McDonald 
Assistant  in  the  President's  Offis 


Eva   Ingraham   Phillips,   A.   B. 
Assistant   in   the   President's   Offis 


Frederick  Werer 
Assistant  in  the   Gymnasium 


How^ARD   Dunham   Barlow 
Chorister 


William  House,  M.  D. 
Medical   Examiner 


Mary    MacLachlan,    M.    D. 
Medical   Examiner 


Harold  Lorantzson  Wold 
Landscape  Gardener 
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STUDENTS 

Class  of  1915 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Acheson,   Edna  Lucile Portland 548  E.  36th  St. 

♦Boyd,    Louise   Bailey Portland 567  Montgomery  Dr. 

Bufton,  Alma  Voleta Portland 2740  62nd  St.  S.  E. 

Creech,    Margaret  Doris Portland 1303   E.   18th   St. 

Fatland,  Ellen  Evelyn Portland Room  50. 

Fatland,  Vida  Ludamilla Portland Room  50. 

Gill.    Elsa   Francesca Portland 141  N.  23d  St. 

Harrison,  Annie   Jordan Portland 1351  E.  18th  St. 

Hays,  Grace  Pinkerton Portland 1302  E.  17th  St. 

Linklater,  Florian  Margaret Portland 344  Larrabee  St. 

Lonegren,   Irma  Caroline Portland 1198   Harold  Ave. 

fLowden,    Gladys    Lillian Portland 590  E.   14th  St.  N. 

McCown,  Ada  Chenoweth Portland Room  37. 

McManis,   Rumana  Kennon Portland 1316  E.  20th  St. 

Metcalf,    Edna Portland Room  27. 

Owens,    Bessie   Catherine Portland 406  East  Broadway. 

Pennick,  Stella  Arline Portland 505    Miller   Ave. 

Piggott,  Katharine Portland Room  35. 

fRoss,  Lizzie  Margaret Portland 561  East  Oak  St. 

Shoemaker.  Edna  Grace Gresham 734  E.  Madison  St. 

Townsend,     Eunice Portland 594  Market  St. 

Walton,  Dorothy  Edna Portland Room  35. 

Walton,  Helen  Louise Portland 1547  E.   Stark  St. 

Winchell,   Agnes  Isabell Portland 364  Marguerite  Ave. 

Wolverton,    Jean    Carmeta Portland 540  Jackson  St. 

Wuest,   Clara  Louise Portland 614  East  Broadwav. 

Barlow,    Howard    Dunham Portland 1415  E.  17th  St.  S. 

Bittner,  Linus  Herman Portland 604   E.   18th   St. 

•j-Boddy,   William   Henry Portland 1460  E.  Flanders  St. 

Brace,  David  Kingsley Portland 587  Flanders  St. 

Bradford,  Alvin  Kiplinger Lents 

Branion,  Raymond  Cooper Portland 140  E.  12th  St. 

fCaylor,  Arthur  Raymond Portland 240   E.   89th   St. 

French,   Delbert   Ransom Grass  Valley.  .Room  2. 

Hauck,    Arthur    Andrew Live  Oak,  Cal.,  Room  13. 

Howes,    James    Marvin Portland 628  Montgomery  Dr. 

Jenne,   William   Forrest Gresham 

Johnson,  Glenn  Raymond Portland 551  E.  48th  St.  N. 

Jones,   Ellis   Herman Brooks Room  1. 

Kelly,   Joyce  Raymond Portland 1051   Gladstone  Ave. 

Lancefield,   Donald   Ellwood Amity Room  1. 

McCoy,  Newton  Francis Portland 654   Hancock  St. 

fNewlin,    Claude   Milton Newberg Room  8. 

Redman,   Wynn   Henry Portland Room  15. 

Runyan,  Edward  Milton Portland 269  E.  32nd  St. 

Sabin,  Robert  Lincoln,  Jr Portland Room  17. 

Schell,    William    Arthur Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Room  8. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

♦Scott,  Frank  Clarke Custer,  Mont.  .Room  20. 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth   C Portland 501   E.   36th   St. 

Trousdale,  Everett  Atherton Ontario Room  14. 

Class  of  1916 

Alderman,   Edith  Pauline Portland 1030  E.  Morrison  St. 

Armstrong,    Alta Portland 235   Lincoln  St. 

*Barlow,    Ruth    Lucinda Portland 1415    E.    17th    St.    S. 

Bratzel,    Frieda   Ernestine Gresham Room    39. 

Brault,    Adele    Emilienne Portland 231  Chapman  St. 

Brigger,     Gretchen Boise,  Idaho.  .  .Room   27. 

Brownlie,  Mary  Adele Portland 285  Broadway. 

Calkins,   Elsie  Leona Gresham Room  50. 

Clymer,    Julia  Elizabeth Fossil 194   E.   33d  St. 

Coffin,  Dorothy N. Yakima, Wn. Room  55. 

Dickinson,  Ruth  Woodbridge Portland 2016  E.  Glisan  St. 

Fieldhouse,  Florence  Joyce Gresham Room   53, 

Friedenthal,   Hanita Portland 797  Northrup  St. 

Grantham,   Lottie  Faith Portland 560  E.  Oak  St. 

Hall,   Ruth   Lillian Portland 39  Laurelhurst  Ave. 

Havely,   Mary  Elizabeth Portland 715   E.   11th   St. 

Hunkins,   Harriett  Celia St.   Johns 

Johnston,  Edna  Vivian Portland 545  E.  23d  St.  N. 

Kelly,     Laura Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Kennicott,   Frances  Caroline Chehalis,  Wn.  .Room    32. 

Kincaid,  Olive  Niles Portland 1265  E.  19th  St. 

Laber,    Maurine Portland 955  1st  St. 

Launer,   Estelle  Elaine Newberg Box  469,  Cleone,  Or. 

Linden,  Mildred Portland 806  Borthwick  St. 

Mackenzie,    Virginia   Margaret.  .  .Portland 404   13th  St. 

McGaw,  Elizabeth  Caldwell Portland 731  Wasco  St. 

McLoney,  Barbara  Ella Portland 4418  76th  St.  S.  E. 

Menefee,  Verna  Frances Portland 668  E.  Broadway. 

Parker,  Juanita  Viola Portland Room  33. 

Putnam,  Evangeline  Pearl Fossil Room  30. 

Roper,    Marion   Eloise Portland 304  Wheeler  St. 

Seggern,  Dorothy  Martha  von.  .  .Gresham Room  53. 

Silverthorn,  Mary  Marjorie La  Grande.  ..  .Room  32. 

Sommer,  Flora Portland 164  N.  21st  St. 

Thiessen,  Minerva  Derry Milwaukie  .  . .  .R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  111. 

Walton,    Margaret   Isobel Portland.  ....  .1547  E.  Stark  St. 

Wheeler,  Agnes  Alayah   (Ritter)  .Portland 1253  E.  18th  St.  S. 

Wiley,  Mary  Louisa Palouse,  Wn.  .765  E.  Main  St. 

Williams,  Lois  Marietta Portland Room  33. 

Wills,    Erma   Ruth Portland 1289  E.  19th  St. 

Axtell,  George  Edward Spokane,  Wn..Room  6. 

Bradford,    Lowell    Clarence Lents Room  14. 

Bristol,   Roland  Grant Portland 254  Chapman  St. 

Buland,    George    Leonard Castle  Rock, Wn. 606   Maple   St. 
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students 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Carl,    Walter   George Portland 5917  60th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Carrick,    Lloyd   Raymond Portland 160  E.  68th  St. 

Clark,   Archibald  Botsford Lents Room   19. 

Gentner,    Albert   William Portland 542  5th  St. 

Golder,  Harold   White  Salmon, Wn.Room  6. 

Koenig,    Oscar   Emanuel Pomeroy,  Wn.  .Room  18. 

Krause,   Helmuth    Edward Portland 510  E.  12th  St. 

Lackey,  Alexander  McKinlay.  ..  .Aberdeen,  Wn.Room  20. 

Mau,    William    Charles Portland 579  Umatilla  Ave. 

Norman,    Henry  Carleson Portland.  . 194  E.    31st    St. 

Piper,  Edgar  Eugene Portland Room  15. 

Ross,   Lindsley  West Portland 590  Main  St. 

Smith,  Harold  Avery Jennings  Lodge. Room   4, 

Smith,   Samuel  Stephenson Portland 4120  48th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Webster,    Dean    Benjamin Portland 526  E.  Ankeny  St. 

Wembridge,   Harry  Aribert N.  Yakima  Wn.Room  13. 

Wills,   Olin  Leroy Portland 1289   E.   19th  St. 

Zabel,  Edwin  Adolph Lamona,Wn.  .  .Room  11. 

Class  of  1917 

Allhands,    Marian    Humphrey ...  .Beaverton 1161   Milwaukie   St. 

Bond,    Ethel    Cleland Portland 654  E.  Ash  St. 

Clair,   Elsie   May Portland Room   34. 

Clement,    Janet    Ann Plattsmouth,  Neb.1814  Division  St. 

*Colman,    Bessie    Belle Portland 905  Lovejoy  St. 

Dempsey,    Zilpha    Lillian Portland 765  Hancock  St. 

**Dittrich,    Wilma    Portland 1219  E.  30th  St.  N. 

Dobson,    Gladys    Marguerite Portland 284  Poplar  St. 

Downard,  Dorothy  Honore Portland 585  E.  19th  St.  N. 

DuBruille,   Emma  May .Portland 574  Spruce  St. 

Eliot,    Clara    Portland 681  Schuyler  St. 

Elliott,   Dorothy  Amelia WallaWalla, Wn.Room   36. 

Ewing,   Louise   Ellanore Portland 1123  Stephens  St. 

Foresman,    Doris   Arden N.Yakima, Wn.Room  38. 

Gabel,    Priscilla    Edison Chehalis,  Wn.  .Room  38. 

*Graham,    Ruth    Estelle Portland 608  Madison  St. 

Gross,    Marguerite    Portland 429  Broadway. 

*Hanssen,    Hertha    Iduna Portland 855  E.   37th  St. 

Howard,    Hazel    Portland 1010  Gantenbein  Av 

Johnson,    Arlien    Genevieve Portland 688  E.  Taylor  St. 

Kelly,  Esther   Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Lacey,    Irene    Portland 1109  Francis  Ave. 

Lewis,    Louise    Mary Portland 961  Kerby  St. 

**McCulloch,   Esther  Marguerite.  .Portland 887  Savier  St. 

McDuffee,    Phila    Martha Seattle,  Wn.  .  .Room   34. 

Morgan,    Elizabeth    Aberdeen,  Wn.ll52  Gladstone  Ave. 

Nelson,   Bessie   Aurora Portland 693  E.   66th   St.   N. 

Niemiec,    Minna   Wanda Portland 657  Weidler  St. 

Riches,   Naomi Portland 1365  Milwaukie   St. 

Roper,    Laura    Elizabeth Portland 304  Wheeler    St. 

Rueter,    Gertrude    Forest  Grove.  .736  Hoyt  St. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Saunders,    Josephine    Margaret.  .Ashland Room  30. 

Stevenson,    Lillian    Mae Portland Room  55. 

Tillotson,    Martha    Faye Portland 690  E.   Alder  St. 

Vinton,    Dorothy    Portland 684  E.   Stark  St. 

♦Wolfe,    Stella   Sara Portland 189  King    St. 

Reals,    Clyde    Alden Portland 731  Kearney  St 

Bennett,  William  Edgar Lents 

Boyrie,    Edward    Arthur Portland 334  Grand  Ave. 

Brainerd,    Fred   Arthur Vancouver, Wn.Room  19. 

Brownell.  Ambrose   Concord Room  4. 

Carlson,    Carl    Elmer Portland 327  Clackamas  St. 

Checkos,    Nicholas    Stassinos Portland 29 1^  N.  6th  St. 

Davies,     Shelby     Lloyd Portland 743  Greenv^ood  Ave. 

♦Dierdorff,    Ross   Ainsworth Hillsboro Linnton. 

Gilbert,    Malcolm    Leon Salem Room  2. 

Grondahl,  Sigurd   Portland 430  E.   65th  St. 

*Irle,    William    Kenneth Portland 681  E.   8th   St. 

**Lapham,    Ray   Loyd Portland 499  E.  17th  St. 

Larrabee,   Charles  Francis South  Bellingham, Wn.Room  3. 

♦Metzger,   Floyed   Sanford Gresham 

Miller,  Horace  Metcalfe Portland 434  Holladay    Ave. 

Peterson,    Delvin    Leroy Portland 620  E.  13th  St.  N. 

Poulsen,    Dana   Carlton Portland 307   11th  St. 

Ramsey,    Norman   Dallas Portland 5722  42d  Ave.  S.  E. 

Riddle,  Matthew  Casey Grants  Pass. .  .Room  7. 

Rittenberg,     Paul    Wirth. Portland Hotel  Nortonia. 

Rogers,  Charles  Henry Hillsdale Room  7. 

Sechrist,    John    Jay Portland 4927  E,  73d  St.  S. 

Shagren,    Alvin   Charles Nahcotta.Wn.  .Room  11. 

Smyth,   Francis   Scott Portland 715  Weidler  St. 

Thompson,  Clark  Wallace,  Jr.  .  .  .Cascade  Locks.Room  17. 

Unis,  John  Waldemar Gresham Room  12. 

West,  Frederick  Foster Portland 731  E.  Taylor  St. 

Willman,    August    Purmo,  Finland. Room  12. 

Wingard,  Charles  Edison Portland 553   Morrison  St. 

Young,    Clarence   James Portland 71  N.  20th  St. 


fSome  students  will  complete  their  work  for  the  degree  in  1914 
♦Registerd  in  first  semester  only 
♦♦Registerd  in  February,  1914 

SUMMARY 

Faculty     20 

Juniors   48 

Sophomores 61 

Freshmen     60 

Total  students   169 

Total  students  and  faculty 189 

Registration,  March  1,  1914. 
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ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

Every  person  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  should 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  blank  application  for  admis- 
sion. If  he  wishes  to  enter  by  certificate,  he  should 
obtain  also  a  blank  certificate  which  is  to  be  filled  and 
returnd  to  the  College  by  the  principal  of  his  preparatory 
school. 

As  the  number  of  students  who  will  be  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  in  September,  1914,  is  limited  to  sixty, 
an  early  application  is  advised. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  I.  Scholarship; 
II.    Helth;      III.    Character. 

1.    SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  first  requirement  for  admission  is  the  creditable 
completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard 
grade,  or  its  equivalent.  This  is  the  indispensable  minimum, 
but  is  not  a  guarantee  of  admission. 

The  College  does  not  require  that  this  work  shall  be 
done  in  the  conventional  time  or  manner,  and  there  is  no 
minimum  age  for  entrance.  On  the  contrary,  the  College 
prefers  that  students  who  are  able,  without  danger  to  their 
helth,  to  complete  the  preparatory  work  in  three  years 
insted  of  four,  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  stu- 
dents could  spend  the  additional  year  more  profitably  in 
college  or  professional  school  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
life  work. 

In  general,  any  substantial  subject  which  is  well  taught 
and  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  counts 
towards  admission;  and  no  subject  or  subjects  are  artifi- 
cially weighted  according  to  traditional  methods. 

The  College  assumes  that  the  schools  know  the  needs  of 
their  pupils  more  intimately  than  does  any  college  faculty, 
and  that  the  co-ordination  of  subjects  for  the  individual 
pupil  is  primarily  a  problem  for  the  secondary  school 
authorities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Reed  College  not  to  hamper 
the  work  of  the  high  schools,  either  by  attempting  to  dictate 
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their  programs  of  study  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
few  who  may  go  to  college,  or  by  accepting  for  admission 
less  than  the  creditable  and  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  high  school  course  which  ordinarily  covers  four  years 
of  work. 

No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning  the 
subjects  to  be  offerd  for  admission.  In  any  foren  language, 
however,  two  or  four  units  should  be  presented  for  entrance, 
in  order  to  make  the  secondary  school  courses  connect  with 
the  College  courses,  since  each  year  of  the  work  of  the 
College  in  a  foren  language  covers  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  secondary  school  work  in  that  language.  The 
College  urges  all  students  to  take  elementary  courses  in 
foren  languages  in  the  secondary  school  rather  than  in 
the  College.  Students  who  desire  to  study  Mathematics 
in  College  should  arrange  to  satisfy  the  prerequisits  of 
a  course  in  that  department. 

The  College  lias  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade  of  work  ^ 
a  student  does  in  the  subjects  of  his  choice,  than  in  the 
particular  subjects  he  happens  to  choose.  Altho  there  is  no 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  so-cald  College  Prepar- 
atory Course  is  the  only  one  that  qualifies  a  student  for 
college  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  close  correla- 
tion between  good  work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college, 
as  there  is  also  between  success  in  studies  and  success  in 
life. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  all  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Reed  College  is  to  select  all  the  applicants 
for  admission  who  are  likely  to  profit  highly  by  the  col- 
lege courses  and  to  prevent  all  others  from  undertaking 
college  work  in  which  they  will  probably  fail. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  announced  in  January,  1911,  its  approval 
of  principles  which  were  presented,  the  following  June, 
by  the  Committee  upon  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and 
College  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  following  quotations  from  that  report  express  the 
policy   of  Reed   College: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give 
every  student  instruction  carefully  designd  to  return  to 
society  intelligent,  able-bodied  and  progressiv  citizens.     To 
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this  end  certain  work  should  be  included  in  the  course  of 
every  student  whether  or  not  he  contemplates  entering  a 
higher  institution.  The  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
in  this  matter  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  college  because 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  particular  student  will  actually 
go  to  college. 

"In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly 
make  a  start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  but  a 
final  choice  should  not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in 
the  course,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment later  in  the  high  school.  For  this  reason  the  require- 
ment of  four  years  of  work  in  any  particular  subject,  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  a  higher  institution,  unless 
that  subject  be  one  that  may  properly  be  required  of  all 
high  school  students  is  illogical. 

"Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  insti- 
tutions are  particularly  incongruous  with  the  actual  needs 
and  future  responsibilities  of  girls.  It  would  seem  that 
such  high  school  work  as  is  carefully  designd  to  develop 
capacity  for  and  interest  in  the  proper  management  and 
conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 

"We  believe  that  fifteen  units  is  a  better  requirement 
than   sixteen  units,  because: 

"(1)    Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

"(2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school. 

"(3)    There  should  be  one  unit  leeway. 

"(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted 
to  earn  five  units  per  year,  thereby  shortening  the  high 
school  period  by  one  year. 

''Every  high  school  course  should  include  at  least  three 
units  of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science  {including  his- 
tory), and  one  unit  of  natural  science. 

"(1)  English — There  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  high  school  and  college  authorities 
that  three  or  four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of 
all.  But  the  high  school  should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  real  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls.  A  course 
which  is  good  in  one  high  school  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
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needs  of  another  high  school.  Uniformity  in  this  subject 
is  utterly  disastrous.     [Reed  College  favors  four  units.] 

"(2)  Social  Science — (including  history) — High  school 
courses  in  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as  to  function 
in  a  better  understanding  of  modern  institutions,  current 
events  and  present  movements. 

"Every  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  his  own  community,  political,  in- 
dustrial and  philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of  state 
and  national  politics;  and  of  movements  for  social  reform 
and  international  peace. 

"(3)  Natural  Science — Where  a  unit  of  introductory  sci- 
ence is  taught,  it  should  be  recognized  as  fulfilling  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  natural  science. 

"(4)  Physical  Training — Systematic  physical  training, 
consisting  of  exercises  and  team  games,  should  be  required 
of  all  students;  but  this  work  should  not  be  regarded  as 
counting  toward  the  fifteen  required  units. 

"In  mathematics  and  in  foren  languages  a  college  should 
not  require  for  admission  more  than  two  units  of  each 
subject. 

"Reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  definition  as  the  basis 
of  college  admission. 

"[As  far  as  subjects  are  concernd,]  college  admission 
should  be  based  solely  upon  the  completion  of  a  well- 
pland  high  school  course. 

"On  the  one  hand,  many  students  do  not  go  to  college 
because  they  took  those  courses  which  were  dictated  by 
their  aptitude  and  needs  insted  of  courses  prescribed  by 
the  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  many  students  do  not  take 
the  courses  which  they  need  because  they  think  they  may 
go  to  college. 

"The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  high 
school  course,  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  college  ignores 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school;  namely,  that 
of  inspiring  capable  students  with  the  desire  for  further 
education.  It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country  that 
one  boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because  of  a  strong 
inner  purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the 
college  and  to  society  a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college 
merely  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do." 
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CERTIFICATES    AND    EXAMINATIONS 

The  scholarship  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  cer- 
tificate, or  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
methods. 

Entrance  Certificates 

School  authorities  wishing  certificate  forms  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  should  ask  their 
school  principals  to  fill  the  certificate  forms  and  to  send 
them  directly  to  the  College. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  undefined  grades  and  percentages 
in  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
credits  should  be  given  to  the  arbitrary  symbols  used  in 
filling  out  certificates.  Much  more  significant  than  an 
undefined  grade  or  per  cent  is  (a)  the  passing  mark  of 
the  school;  (b)  the  median  grade,  i.  e.,  the  mark  below 
which  about  half  the  class  fall;  (c)  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  class;  (d)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate; 
(e)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate  in  his  last 
year  as  compared  with  his  standing  in  previous  years. 

Until  we  have  uniform  scales  of  mesurement  in  each 
school  subject,  made  up  of  equal  units,  scientifically  de- 
fined, schools  will  be  of  greater  help  to  all  those  concernd, 
by  providing  information  as  to  relativ  standing  than  bv 
merely  using  symbols. 

All  information  receivd  from  any  source  regarding  a 
candidate  for  admission  is  held  as  confidential  and  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  College  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  admission  of  students. 

The  authorities  in  secondary  schools  are  urged  not  to 
recommend  a  student  unless  he  is  likely  to  enter  hartily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  unconventional  type  of  College  herein 
described. 

Specifications  of  the  Requirements  in  Each  Subject 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements 
has  been  such  a  useless  annoyance  to  secondary  schools 
that  Reed  College  desires  to  add  nothing  to  the  confusion. 
The  specifications  for  each  subject  stated  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  in  Document  Number  62,  are 
satisfactory  to  Reed  College. 
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Entrance   Examinations 

If  the  certified  record  of  a  candidate  is  satisfactory  to 
the  College,  no  formal  examinations  in  the  several  subjects 
of  study  are  required.  If  a  candidate  has  faild  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities,  the  College  may  decline  to 
accept  entrance  examinations  in  place  of  the  school  cer- 
tificate. 

Those  candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  for  reasons 
not  discreditable  to  themselvs,  lack  the  conventional  prep- 
aration of  a  high  school  or  academy,  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  nevertheless  pre- 
pared for  Reed  College. 

Entrance  is  not  made  impossible  or  arbitrarily  difficult 
for  students  whose  preparation  has  been  irregular.  It  is 
true  that  the  requirements  for  entrance  include  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard  grade, 
or  its  equivalent.  But  a  high  school  diploma,  awarded  for 
merely  passable  grades,  does  not  satisfy  the  scholarship 
requirements  of  Reed  College. 

Opportunities  to  take  examinations  are  provided  in  June 
and  in  September.  In  June,  no  entrance  examinations  are 
conducted  by  Reed  College.  Candidates  are  advised  to  take 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  will  be  held  June  15-20,  1914,  at  Reed  College  in 
Portland,  and  in  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Tacoma  and  in  many  other  cities. 

Teachers,  parents  and  candidates  for  examination  who 
desire  more  specific  information  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Board,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  procure  blank  forms 
of  application  for  examination,  are  requested  to  address 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Postoffice  Sub-Sta- 
tion 84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  must  be  receivd  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  25, 
1914. 

Each  application  for  examination  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars  for  candi- 
dates examind  at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Examinations  in  all  subjects  acceptable  for  admission 
are  conducted  by  Reed  College  in  September.  In  1914, 
these  examinations  will  be  held  September  7-12.  Appli- 
cations for  examination  must  be  receivd  by  the  Secretary 
of  Reed  College  before  Friday,  September  4. 

II.    HELTH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  candidate  is  finally  admitted  to  Reed  College  until 
he  has  passed  the  examination  of  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education.  The  College  reservs  the  right  to  decline  to 
admit,  or  to  dismiss  from  the  College  at  any  time  after 
admission,  any  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
college  physicians,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  his 
own  helth  or  to  the  helth  of  others. 

III.    CHARACTER    REQUIREMENT    FOR    ADMISSION 

The  College  does  not  bind  itself  to  admit  all  students 
who  satisfy  this  helth  requirement  and  who  present  the 
necessary  scholarship  credits  and  the  ordinary  certificates 
of  good  character.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to  learn  the  tem- 
perament, habits,  interests  and  purposes  of  each  candidate 
for  admission,  as  well  as  his  total  record,  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  Faculty  has  personal  interviews  with  each 
prospectiv  student,  and  takes  as  much  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  fitness  to  profit  by 
the  offerings  of  Reed  College.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  of  a  dominant  interest  in  the 
serious  work,  as  opposed  to  the  incidental  amusements  of 
college  life,  is  a  prerequisit  to  admission.  As  evidence  of 
character,  the  full  and  discriminating  statements  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  whom  the  College  finds  dependable, 
will  count  more  than  the  mere  numerical  grades  that  have 
been  recorded  in  each  school  subject  or  attaind  in 
entrance  examinations. 

The  College  reservs  the  right  to  dismiss,  at  any  time,  a 
student  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  entire  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  institution.  Dismissal  may  be  made  with- 
out specific  charges,  possibly,  in  a  few  cases,  on  what 
seems  to  the  student  and  his  parents  inadequate  and  indef- 
init  grounds.  Those  who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this 
condition  should  not  apply  for  admission. 
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NO  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  PERMITTED 

No  students  are  admitted  on  condition.  As  this  is  a 
departure  from  the  prevailing  practis  among  American  col- 
leges, it  needs  explanation.  As  the  secondary  school 
opportunities  are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  wider 
range  of  admission  subjects  makes  failure  every  year  less 
excusable,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  admit  students  with  con- 
ditions, allow  them  to  try  to  do  college  work  in  the  same 
classes  with  those  who  are  prepared,  and,  in  addition, 
require  them  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  secondary  school 
work.  This  policy  hampers  the  work  of  those  secondary 
school  teachers  who  are  striving  to  promote  sustaind  intel- 
lectual effort;  for  the  prospectiv  college  student  interprets 
this  leniency  as  a  guarantee  of  admission  despite  super- 
ficiality or  deficiency  of  preparation.  He  is  thus  prepared 
for  further  evasion  of  work  after  he  gains  easy  admission 
to  college. 

When  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  the  college 
is  hamperd  by  the  extra  burdens  placed  on  the  unfit.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  work 
for  the  whole  college. 

Furthermore,  extensiv  information  compiled  by  Reed 
College  shows  that  there  is  a  strong,  positiv  correlation 
between  success  in  entering  college  without  condition  and 
subsequent  scholarship  achievement  in  colleges  and  in  pro- 
fessional  schools. 

Accordingly,  Reed  College  declares  all  candidates  either 
prepared  or  unprepared,  does  away  with  entrance  condi- 
tions, and  thus  frees  all  the  college  work  from  the  unrea- 
sonable burdens  placed  upon  those  who,  judged  by  our 
own  tests,  are  least  fit  to  bear  them. 

NO  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ADMITTED 

As  the  entrance  requirements  are  sufficiently  liberal  to 
admit  any  student  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  work  of 
the  College,  whether  or  not  his  preparation  has  been  of  the 
conventional  type,  and  as  the  College  desires  no  one  who 
is  not  fully  qualified,  there  are  no  openings  for  special 
students. 

For  those  unable  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  those  unable  to  do  full  college  work,  the 
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Reed  Extension  Courses  are  provided.  Information  con- 
cerning these  Courses  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 
More  information  can  be  obtaind,  at  any  time,  by  address- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  EXTRA  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance 
subjects  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission, 
provided  such  extra  entrance  subjects  are  also  college  sub- 
jects, and  are  successfully  continued  in  the  College,  and 
provided  the  student's  general  College  record  is  proof  of 
superior  scholarship.  Application  for  such  College  credit 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either 
(a)  by  examination,  or  (b)  from  other  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools. 

Students  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at  Reed 
College  in  September,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
admission,  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at 
least  one  year  at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may 
be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing  for  which 
their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them.  Every  per- 
son wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a 
complete  written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  he  bases 
his  application.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission 
may  be  obtaind  from  the  Secretary. 

Much  importance  is  attacht  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
offerd,  especially  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  student's  relativ 
class  standing.  The  applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official 
statements  of  his  rank  or  grade  in  his  various  college  studies; 
(2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the  opinion  his  in- 
structors have  formd  of  his  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  he 
comes. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree,  a  candidate 
must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  member  of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  his 
major  study.  The  number  of  courses  required  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  student's  work  in  each  course.  About 
thirty  per  cent  of  his  elections  must  be  in  one  department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adviser,  the  student 
comes  up  for  a  final  examination  in  his  major  subject  be- 
fore a  committee  made  up  in  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  in 
part  of  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  Reed  College. 
The  examination  is  in  the  subject  and  very  closely  related 
subjects  and  not  in  particular  college  courses.  During  the 
last  semester  of  his  residence,  the  student  takes  a  seminar  in 
his  major  subject,  and  prepares  a  thesis  in  connection  with 
that  seminar.  A  satisfactory  thesis  and  final  examination 
are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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With  the  present  endowment  The  Reed  Institute  does  not 
expect  to  offer  courses  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Forestry, 
Law,  Medicin,  Military  Science,  Mining,  Pharmacy  or  The- 
ology. 

The  following  announcements  describe  the  courses  that 
will  probably  be  offerd  within  the  next  two  years.  Courses 
which  the  College  plans  to  offer  in  the  year  1914-1915  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  preceding  the  course  numeral.  The 
exact  list  will  be  determind  partly  by  the  number  of  elec- 
tions in  each  course. 

Odd  course-numbers  refer  always  to  the  first  semester; 
even  numbers  to  the  second  semester.  Hyphenated  num- 
bers (e.  g.,  11-12)  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two  semes- 
ters form  a  unit  and  may  not  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
of  courses  always  indicate  by  their  first  digit  the  year  in 
which  the  course  ordinarily  becomes  electiv;  and  if  the 
following  digit  is  1  or  2,  the  course  is  usually  introductory 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  general  prerequisit  to  later  courses. 
Thus,  courses  10-19  are  regularly  open  to  freshmen;  courses 
20-29  are  first  electiv  to  sophomores;  30-39  to  juniors;  and 
40-49  to  seniors.  The  seminar  course  in  each  department 
is  numberd  47-48. 

Four  study  courses  is  the  normal  number  for  a  student 
to  take  at  one  time.  Each  study  course  is  expected  to  re- 
quire about  the  same  total  amount  of  time  per  week,  in  class 
and  out,  as  any  other,  and  to  represent  about  the  same 
achievement.  There  will  also  be  appreciation  courses  which 
consist  of  lectures  only. 

Before  graduation  each  student  must  have  completed  a 
major  course  of  study  involving  a  considerable  concentra- 
tion upon  the  courses  of  a  chosen  instructor.  This  may  be 
done  in  any  of  the  following  departments,  or  possibly  in 
others:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  Germanic  Languages,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy, Romance  Languages,  Sociology.  Each  student  in  his 
senior  year  takes  the  seminar  course  of  that  department 
within  which  his  major  falls,  making  a  careful  study  of 
a  fundamental  or  advanced  problem  of  his  chosen  specialty, 
and  presenting  a  thesis  upon  it.    This  requirement  is  made 
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not  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  novel  contributions  to 
human  knowledge,  but  with  the  aim  of  developing  powers 
of  independent  thought,  general  grasp  of  the  field,  and 
facility  in  preparing  an  extensiv  piece  of  constructiv  writ- 
ing. 

ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

The  Portland  Art  Association  allows  the  College  the  use 
of  its  collections.  They  contain  98  casts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  making  a  fairly  complete  exposition  of 
Greek  sculpture  from  the  6th  century  B.  C.  into  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period;  a  model  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  14,956 
large  Braun  fotografs  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters  of 
the  European  galleries;  electrotypes  of  ancient  coins;  lan- 
tern slides  on  architectural  subjects,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; and  reference  books.  The  Association  has,  as  perma- 
nent loans,  the  Curtis  Indian  pictures  and  a  large  collection 
of  etchings.  There  are  also  frequent  special  exhibitions 
and  lecture  courses  which  are  open  to  the  College. 

31.  Ancient  Art,  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  ancient  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  and  their 
place  in  ancient  life.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  short 
weekly  papers. 

32.  Medieval  Art.  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  with  special  effort 
to  show  their  reflection  of  the  medieval  mind.  Lectures, 
required  readings  and  brief  papers. 

33.  Ancient  Architecture,  A  course  in  the  history  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
Lectures  and  required  readings. 

34.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture,  The  history 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Ren- 
aissance architecture.  Lectures,  readings  and  short  weekly 
papers. 

41.  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  A  study  of  the  tech- 
nique, composition,  ideals  and  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture.  Lectures,  weekly  readings  and  brief  reports  on 
specific  topics. 

42.  Italian  Sculpture,  A  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  sculpture  thru  the  Renaissance  period  and 
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its  reflection  of  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  changes 
in  Italy.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  brief  papers  on 
specific  topics. 

43.  Revival  of  Painting  in  Italy,  A  study  of  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  showing  its  emergence  from  the  Byzan- 
tine, its  development  in  the  various  schools,  its  association 
with  the  corresponding  development  in  culture,  and  its  final 
culmination  in  the  High  Renaissance.  Lectures,  readings 
and  weekly  papers. 

44.  Northern  Painting,  A  study  of  the  development  of 
painting  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  19th  century.  A  special  effort  is  made  to 
relate  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  art  to 
the  accompanying  changes  in  the  ideals  and  culture  of  the 
region.     Lectures,  readings  and  brief  papers. 

ASTRONOMY 

21.  Descriptiv  Astronomy, 

22.  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
Textbook,  lectures  and  observatory  work.  Elements  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  with  applications  to  simple  prob- 
lems in  surveying  and  navigation. 

Prerequisit:    Astronomy  21  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  addrest  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, whatever  their  ultimate  vocations. 

Natural  Science  11-12  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisit  to 
all  courses  in  Biology. 

*  21-22.  The  Life  of  Organisms,  This  course  includes 
discussions  of  the  organism  as  a  machine,  its  growth,  re- 
production, development,  evolution  and  behavior;  the  dis- 
cussions are  accom.panied  by  studies  in  laboratory  and 
field. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31-32.     The  Physiology  of  Animals. 

First  and  second  semesters 

33-34.     Embryology,    Descriptiv  and  Experimental. 

35.  Evolution,  Variation  and  Heredity, 

36.  The  Behavior  of  Organisms, 

* 37-38.     Special  Problems,  I  and  II. 
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An  experiment  station  for  the  investigation  of  fish  cul- 
ture has  been  built,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  in  the  ravine  just  north 
of  the  Main  Building.  It  affords  unique  opportunities  to 
advanced  students  of  Biology  to  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  State. 

First  and  second  semesters 

40.     Teachers'  Course. 

45.     The  History  of  Biological  Theories, 

47-48.     Seminar    in    Biology. 

CHEMISTRY 

*  21-22.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Qualitativ  Analysis.  The  simpler  methods  of  an- 
alysis for  determining  the  presence  of  the  commoner  metals 
and  acids.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with  occasional  lec- 
tures and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22 

First  semester 

*32.  Quantitativ  Analysis.  General  methods,  both  grav- 
imetric and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with 
occasional  lectures  and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  31 

Second  semester 

* 33-34.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon. 

Prerequisit:      Chemistry   21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

41-42.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  developing  the  principles  and  methods  of 
this  field  of  chemistry.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course 
should  take  Mathematics  11-12  and  Physics  21-22. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22,  31  and  32 

43.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  applications 
of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22,  33-34 
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45.  Special  Topics,  I.  Individual  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  instructor. 

46.  Special  Topics,  II.    A  continuation  of  Chemistry  4  . 
47-48.     Seminar  in  Chemistry, 

COLLEGE  LIFE 

*11.  College  Life,  This  course  is  designd  to  inform  in- 
coming students  about  the  conditions  and  opportunities 
of  college  life.  It  comprises  the  following  topics:  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  American  college;  the  purpose 
of  the  college;  departments  of  study;  selection  of  courses; 
principles  and  methods  of  study;  student  honesty;  general 
reading  and  mental  recreation;  helth;  athletics;  fraternity 
life;  co-education;  college  government;  college  spirit;  re- 
ligious affairs;  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  com- 
munity; the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  literature  used  in  the 
course  includes  books  on  college  life,  books  dealing  with 
American  citizenship,  and  biografies  and  autobiografies. 
Conferences  with  the  instructor  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  special  guidance  in  study  and  other  matters. 

Parts  of  this  course  dealing  with  methods  of  study,  oral 
and  written  expression,  departments  of  study  and  vocational 
guidance  are  conducted  by  various  members  of  the  Faculty. 

First  semester 

ECONOMICS 

*  21-22.  General  Principles  of  Economics.  The  currently 
accepted  analysis  of  economic  society,  discussions  of  value, 
supply  and  demand,  prices,  distribution,  wages,  rent,  inter- 
est and  profits,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
phases  of  modern  economic  life.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  (1)  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics so  that  the  student  may  possess  a  foundation  for 
further  intensiv  study  of  economic  problems;  (2)  to  offer  to 
those  who  follow  business  pursuits  general  economic  prin- 
ciples; and  (3)  to  equip  the  future  citizen  with  such  fun- 
damental economic  principles  as  will  conduce  to  enlightend 
social  and  economic  activity.  Lectures,  discussions,  written 
tests,  written  reports  and  a  semester  thesis. 

First  and  second  semesters 
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31.  The  Trust  and  Corporation  Problem,  An  analytic 
study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  modern  industrial  organ- 
izations. This  includes  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
dustrial combinations:  joint  stock  company,  corporation, 
pool,  trust,  holding  company.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
law  of  corporations  and  the  public  policy  in  regard  to  them. 
Various  methods  of  reform  are  investigated.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, written  reports,  written  tests  and  a  semester  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

32.  The  Labor  Problem,  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
position  of  labor  and  its  present  situation:  the  rise  of  the 
factory  system;  factory  legislation;  the  rise  and  growth  of 
trade  unions;  their  policies;  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts;  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation;  wage  theories;  the  law  in  regard 
to  trade  unions  and  laborers;  profit  sharing,  co-operation 
and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  labor  problem.  This 
study  is  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States, 
tho  the  situations  in  other  countries  are  presented  for  com- 
parison. Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports,  written 
tests  and  a  semester  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

34.  Public  Finance,  A  study  of  public  revenues  and 
public  expenditures.  The  method  of  treatment  is  both  gen- 
etic and  comparativ;  special  attention  is  given  to  American 
conditions.  A  classification  of  public  revenues;  discussions 
of  public  property,  public  domain,  fees  and  special  assess- 
ments. Under  taxation  is  discust  the  general  property  tax, 
the  personal  property  tax,  the  taxation  of  corporations,  the 
single  tax,  progressiv  taxation,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax, 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  internal  revenue  and  the  tariff. 
This  includes  a  study  of  national,  state  and  local  taxation; 
public  expenditures  and  the  public  det;  budget-making,  na- 
tional and  state,  on  its  financial  and  its  administrativ  side. 
Lectures,  discussions,  written  tests  and  the  preparation  of 
a  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

*35.  Commercial  Organization  and  Administration.  The 
economics  of  business  studied  in  two  aspects:  organization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  management  and  capitalization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance.  The  organization  of 
business  deals  with  such  topics  as  principles  of  manage-  j 
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ment,  interior  organization,  costs  of  production,  salesman- 
ship, buying  and  advertising.  Capitalization  deals  with 
such  topics  as  the  relations  of  stockholders  to  directors,  the 
various  types  of  stocks  and  bonds,  relations  of  companies 
to  promoters  and  to  bankers,  the  function  of  credit  and 
methods  of  retiring  bonds.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
not  to  train  specifically  for  a  particular  business,  but 
rather  to  set  forth  general  principles,  valuable  both  for  men 
in  business  careers  and  for  citizens  interested  in  the  rela- 
tions of  business  and  community  welfare.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, written  tests  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

First  semester 

*36.  Economic  Resources  of  the  Northwest,  A  general 
survey  of  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture  in  the  North- 
west, with  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  economic 
resources  as  a  basis  for  the  present  and  future  industrial 
development.  This  course  deals  with  resources  in  lumber, 
mines,  transportation,  soil,  rainfall,  water-power,  fisheries 
and  population.  The  significance  of  the  resources  and 
geografy  of  the  Northwest  is  studied  with  reference  to  par- 
ticular industries.  The  industrial  field  of  the  Northwest 
is  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  young  men  con- 
templating business  careers  in  the  Northwest  a  compre- 
hensiv  view  of  the  economic  situation.  Students  taking 
this  course  will  make  special  investigations  thruout  the 
city  and  state.  Lectures,  discussions,  written  tests  and  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22,  35 

Second  semester 

*37.  Money  and  Banking,  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  institutions  of  money,  credit  and 
banking.  These  institutions  in  foren  countries  are  com- 
pared, but  the  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  situation  and 
the  problems  in  the  United  States.  Discussions  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United 
States,  changes  in  the  value  of  money  and  their  effects  on 
prices  and  incomes,  elasticity  of  money,  the  sub-tresury 
system,  bimetallism,  inconvertible  paper  currency,  the  new 
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banking  and  currency  law.  Lectures,  discussions,  written 
tests  and  reports. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

First  semester 

*38.  Business  Administration  in  Selected  Industries,  A 
study  of  the  management  and  problems  of  special  com- 
mercial enterprizes.  The  lectures  in  this  course  are  given 
mainly  by  business  men  of  Oregon.  Twelv  or  fifteen  in- 
dustries are  chosen  from  a  list  such  as  the  following:  rail- 
roads, shipping,  river  transportation,  banking,  logging,  lum- 
ber mills,  salmon  industry,  meat-packing,  crop-marketing, 
canning,  dairying,  manufacture  of  wool,  wholesale  mer- 
chandize, retail  stores,  real  estate,  insurance.  The  general 
principles  and  theoretical  background  are  presented  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  Economics.  Glass  discus- 
sions, written  tests  and  reports. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

Second  semester 

*48.     Seminar  in  Economics. 

EDUCATION 

Believing  that  the  study  of  education  is  properly  a  part 
of  any  liberal  education,  this  department  desires  to  serv 
all  classes  of  students,  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  by 
profession,  and  those  who  are  looking  toward  other  voca- 
tions. Courses  21-22  and  23,  in  particular,  are  recom- 
mended for  general  election. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Education 
the  usual  minimum  requirements  are  as  follows:  Courses 
in  related  departments:  Psychology  21,  22,  31,  Natural 
Science  11-12,  Biology  33,  Sociology  31,  or  the  equivalent 
of  these  courses;  in  the  Department  of  Education:  Courses 
21-22,  23,  41-42,  47-48. 

21-22.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
central  idea  is  the  conception  of  education  as  a  great  human 
activity,  bound  up  with  the  whole  life  of  the  race,  inter- 
acting with  all  forces,  social  and  organic. 

The  method  is  chiefly  the  raising  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems, and  the  search  for  data  bearing  upon  their  solution. 
Some  of  the  chief  topics  are:  the  relation  of  education  to 
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development;  the  nature  of  the  child,  as  thei  ^^sis^  of  edu- 
cational method;  ideals  of  individual  anclsbcial  life  as 
determining  the  aim;  the  educativ  process,  in  its  physical 
and  psychic  aspects;  educativ  agencies,  such  as  home, 
school,  church,  social  intercourse,  vocation;  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school;  the  relation  of 
education  to  politics  and  social  progress. 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  lectures,  reading,  discus- 
sions; frequent  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  by  members 
of  the  class,  based  upon  individual  study  and  investigation. 

23.  The  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  practis  and  theory.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Roman  education,  and  of  the  Early  Christian,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods.  The  remainder  of  the  course  deals 
with  the  rise  of  modern  education,  including  the  existing 
situation  and  problems,  emphasizing  the  adjustments  of  edu- 
cation to  democracy,  such  as  universal  and  compulsory 
schooling,  state  control  and  support,  vocational,  moral  and 
religious  training. 

Given  in  1913-1914 

26.  Principles  of  Teaching,  A  study  of  the  foundations 
of  methods  of  teaching.  The  original  nature  of  man, 
adolescence,  the  thinking  process,  methods  of  the  teaching 
process,  mesurements  of  educational  results,  the  teacher. 
Lectures,  reading,  reports,  discussions,  visits  to  schools,  a 
demonstration  test  in  teaching. 

Given  in  1913-1914 

31.  Educational  Psychology.  The  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  and  methods  to  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, including  some  practical  work  in  mental  tests  and 
mesurements  and  experimental  pedagogy. 

Prerequisit:    Psychology  21 

32.  Secondary  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education,  and  particularly  of  the 
American  high  school;  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
secondary  period,  early  adolescence;  organization,  curricu- 
lum, methods;  the  place  of  the  secondary  school  in  the 
school  system;  the  social  aspect  and  function  of  secondary 
education. 

* 41-42.  Observation  and  Teaching.  Students  in  this 
course  begin  with  the  visiting  of  classes  in  elementary  and 
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higU  .scnoois,  and  ,a  careful  and  critical  study  of  methods 
aud  Lt^suHs,  'l^i^r  ihe  student  is  given  actual  experience  in 
teaching.  The  instructor  meets  the  class  and  the  individual 
members  for  reports  and  conferences. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*43.  Educational  Administration,  The  legal  status  and 
organization  of  school  systems;  administration  and  super- 
vision; school  finance,  buildings,  equipment.  Relation  of 
schools  to  other  social  elements,  such  as  the  family,  industry 
and  the  juvenile  court.  Comparativ  study  of  school  sys- 
tems. The  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  especially  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland. 

First  semester 

*44.  Mental  and  Social  Mesurements,  The  theory  and 
practis  of  mesuring  educational  processes  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational results.  Practis  in  gathering,  tabulating  and  inter- 
preting educational  statistics.  The  course  aims  to  prepare 
students  to  investigate  problems  requiring  the  accurate 
mesurement  of  mental  characteristics.  It  presents  conveni- 
ent methods  of  utilizing  the  data  available  in  any  school 
system.  The  following  topics  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
course:  methods  of  mesuring  physical,  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  relationships  and  changes  due  to  education,  sys- 
tematic study  of  children  in  school  systems,  methods  of 
mesuring  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  appli- 
cations of  psychological  and  statistical  methods  to  concrete 
school  problems. 

Second  semester 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Education. 

Courses  in  Special  Method.  Instruction  and  training  in 
the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  secondary  cur- 
riculum will  be  given  by  the  corresponding  departments  in 
the  College;  detaild  announcements  are  given  under  the 
several  departments. 

Professional  Training  and  Educational  Research.  The 
advanced  work  of  the  department,  in  connection  with  that 
of  related  departments,  provides  professional  training  for 
educational  careers.  Students  intending  to  teach  special 
subjects  in  high  school  or  college  find  it  advisable  to  major 
in  a  corresponding  department  in  the  College  and  carry 
only   minor  work  in   the   Department   of  Education.     For 
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other  lines  of  educational  work  the  student  should  usually 
major  in  Education.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
expect  to  become  principals  and  superintendents  or  to  act 
in  other  supervisory  or  administrativ  capacities. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  should  in  every  case  see  that 
their  program  of  studies  fits  them  for  a  place  in  the  schools 
as  they  actually  exist.  This  is  especially  true  of  prospectiv 
high  school  teachers,  who  must  begin  their  work  in  small 
schools  where  each  teacher  takes  several  branches. 

The  department  is  redy  to  co-operate  with  school  au- 
thorities in  the  scientific  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  under  their  care.  Such  work 
is  now  under  way.  Superintendents  and  principals  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  department. 

The  library  of  the  College  and  of  the  department  is  open 
to  all  persons. 

State  Certificates,  Graduates  of  Reed  College  who  have 
taken  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  Education 
receive  without  examination  state  certificates  entitling 
them  to  teach  in  high  schools  in  Oregon.  The  same  con- 
dition applies  to  Washington,  Idaho,  and  many  other  states. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  educational  work  of 
any  kind  should  consult  the  President  of  the  College,  who 
is,  for  the  present,  the  hed  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

ENGLISH 

The  work  of  this  department  is,  speaking  generally,  of 
two  kinds: 

Courses  11-12  and  21-22  seek  to  give  to  all  kinds  of  stu- 
dents such  mastery  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool  and 
such  knowledge  of  English  literature  as  a  source  of  enlight- 
enment, strength  and  cheer,  as  may  help  them  to  confidence 
in  themselvs  and  to  efficiency  in  society. 

Courses  of  more  advanced  study  are  intended  to  answer 
the  needs  and  develop  the  powers  of  students  who  wish,  in 
some  degree,  to  specialize  in  literature  and  composition. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take,  in  addition  to  courses 
11-12  and  21-22,  at  least  three  advanced  courses,  including 
either  31-32  or  33-34,  and  47-48.  Before  graduation  they 
must  also  satisfy  the  department  that  they  have  a  reading 
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knowledge  of  two  foren  languages.  Of  these  one  ordinarily 
is  Latin. 

The  teachers  of  English  desire,  always  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  give  form 
and  freedom  to  the  expression  in  speech  and  writing  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  students.  It  is  their  purpose  also,  in  the 
study  of  literature,  to  emphasize  its  vital  rather  than  its 
purely  academic  aspects  and  interests. 

*11-12.  Introductory  Course  in  English.  This  course 
includes  lectures  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
position, but  it  consists  essentially  in  stedy  practis  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  the  criticism  of  classmates  and  in- 
structors as  stimulus  and  correctiv.  Regular  conferences 
are  held  between  student  and  instructor.  Part  of  the  credit 
for  this  course  is  based  upon  the  student's  speech  and  writ- 
ing in  other  departments.  The  teaching  of  the  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  is  by  co-operation  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  College.  A  regular  course  of  reading  in 
standard  and  contemporary  authors  is  prescribed  for  the 
illustration  of  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  21-22.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  The 
course  aims  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  English  Literature  and  the  historical 
periods  in  which  these  have  been  most  strongly  markt. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  literary  types,  narra- 
tiv,  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each  type  is  studied  in  its  nature 
and  growth.  This  course  is  fundamental  to  later  courses  in 
special  periods  and  particular  forms. 

Prerequisit:    English  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*23.  Public  Speaking  and  Argumentation.  A  course  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches  of  greater  length 
and  more  complex  structure  than  those  attempted  in  courses 
11-12.  Reading  and  analysis  of  master  orations.  A  special 
study  of  the  principles  of  argumentation.  Preparation  of 
briefs  and  forensics.  All  advanced  work  in  public  speaking 
is  more  than  academic:  it  includes  the  preparation  of  ad- 
dresses for  various  special  audiences  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  these  addresses. 

Prerequisit:    English  11-12 

First  semester 
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*24.  Debating.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Four  prin- 
cipal disputants  are  appointed  for  each  debate,  and  students 
are  required  to  speak  frequently  from  the  floor.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  on  one  evening,  7  to  9:30,  and  at  one  other 
hour  each  week.  Each  debate  is  followd  by  criticism  by 
the  class  and  by  the  instructor. 

Prerequisit:    English  23 

Second  semester 

25.  The  English  Bible,  I,  Reading  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  King  James  version.  The  narrativ  material  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prophecies,  the  poetry  and  the  Wisdom 
Books,  are  studied  with  particular  reference  to  their  part  in 
the  development  of  the  state  and  of  religion.  The  aim  is 
to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  its  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history,  and  its  servis  as  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  English  literature. 

26.  The  English  Bible,  IL  A  large  part  of  the  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
books  is  the  chief  interest. 

Prerequisit:     English  25 

*31-32  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  (a)  The  Romantic 
poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats; 
(b)  The  Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Ros- 
setti,  Morris,  Swinburne. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

English  31  omitted  in  1914-15 

33-34.     Shakspere.    Six  plays  are  studied. 
Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

Given  in  1913-14 

37-38.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  have  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  facility  and 
power  in  various  kinds  of  composition  and  especially  for 
the  working  out  of  original  veins  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

Given  in  1913-14 

40.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
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41.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry 
from  Dryden  to  Burns.  The  rise  of  the  essay  is  traced  and 
a  study  of  the  early  development  of  the  novel  is  made. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

42.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  principal  prose 
writers  of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  The  novel 
as  interpreting  modern  life  is  delt  with  thru  lectures  and 
required  reading,  but  the  essays  of  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Haz- 
litt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and  Ste- 
venson receive  the  principal  attention. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

*43.  Development  of  English  Drama.  After  a  survey  of 
the  beginning  of  the  drama  in  England,  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakspere,  Johnson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  The  history  of  modern  English,  drama 
is  sketcht  and  a  study  of  representativ  modern  plays  is 
made.  The  course  deals  thruout  with  the  evolution  of  the 
principles  of  dramatic  construction. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

First  semester 

*44.  The  Novel,  A  course  intended  to  combine  with  the 
course  in  the  drama  as  dealing  with  a  second  important 
literary  type.  Beginning  with  the  Elizabethan  romances, 
the  course  follows  the  novel  thru  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  its  culmination  in  the  nineteenth.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

Second  semester 

*45.  Old  English  (449-1066).  A  study  of  the  origins  of 
English  to  obtain  a  basic  understanding  of  the  language  we 
use.  Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  both  prose  and 
verse. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 

First  semester 

*46.  Middle  English  (1066-1500).  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English,  supplemented  by  literary  considera- 
tion of  Chaucer's  writings. 

Prerequisit:    English  45 

Second  semester. 

47-48.     English  Seminar 
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FRENCH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  work  in  German  is  to  give  the 
student  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  language. 
Individual  aUention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  sound  and 
continued  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  by  the  use  of  fonetic 
transcriptions.  The  language  itself  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  classroom  work,  and  constant  practis  is 
given  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  tending  toward 
reducing  it  to  an  intuitiv  process.  In  this  way  a  basis  is 
laid  for  cultural  and  practical  uses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  in  part  based  upon  the  same 
principles.  The  aim  is  to  have  each  student  build  up,  sys- 
tematically, a  working  vocabulary  and,  in  reasonable  time, 
emancipate  himself  from  dependence  on  lexicons.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses,  there  is  a  critical  study  of  literary 
form  and  literary  history. 

As  the  final  goal  of  all  the  modern  language  teaching 
is  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  a  foren  people,  and  of  its 
peculiar  civilization,  much  stress  is  laid  on  acquaintance 
with  the  realien — with  "everything  connected  with  the 
civilization  of  Germanic  nations  in  their  interpretation  of 
life."  To  this  end  collateral  readings  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  foren  languages,  are  required  from  books  dealing  with 
the  social,  political,  educational,  religious  and  artistic  life 
and  ideals  of  the  different  peoples. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  German,  Grammar,  selected  read- 
ings, modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written  composition, 
conversation,  reports  and  conferences  on  assignd  readings. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  German.  They  represent 
the  work  ordinarily  done  in  two  years  in  secondary  schools. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Critical  readings  from 
the  works  of  Meyer  and  Keller.  Introduction  to  the  Nouelle 
as  a  form  of  literature.     Conferences  on  assignd  readings. 

Prerequisit:     German  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Form  and  History  of  the 
German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,     Lectures.     Crit- 
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ical  reading  from  the  dramas  of  Grillparzer  and  Hauptmann. 
Assignd  work  on  the  dramatic  writings  of  Hebbel,  Suder- 
mann,  Von  Wildenbruch  and  Fulda. 

Prerequisit:    German  13,  or  approval  of  instructor 

Second  semester 

*21.  The  Classical  German  Drama.  The  beginnings  and 
development  of  the  classical  drama  in  Germany  are  treated 
in  lectures.  Readings  from  the  dramatic  writings  of  Les- 
sing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisit:    German  14,  or  equivalent 

First    semester 

*22.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  L  A  study  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  Goethe's  Faust  and  of  the  Faust  motiv  in  European 
literature. 

23.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  /.  Dramatic 
writings.  Die  Rauber,  Don  Carlos  and  Wilhelm  Tell, 

Prerequisit:    German  14,  or  equivalent 

24.  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  //.  Wallen- 
stein,  Demetrius  and  selections  from  Schiller's  lyrics  and 
historical  prose. 

Prerequisit:    German  23 

31.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.  Philological 
and  literary-historical  studies  are  discust  in  lectures.  Gothic 
grammar.  Study  of  pronunciation  and  accidence.  Reading 
from  the  Biblical  translation  of  Ulfilas.  This  course  is  only 
for  those  students  who  purpose  to  continue  work  in  German 
or  English  in  a  graduate  school. 

*33.  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Wagner.  Selections 
from  the  critical  writings  and  from  the  texts  of  Wagner's 
musical  dramas,  including  Tannhauser,  Die  Meistersinger, 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  Parsifal,  with  a  study  of  the 
legendary  backgrounds.  The  bearing  of  Wagner's  theories 
on  his  art. 

First  semester 

*34.  Contemporary  German  Literature.  Lectures  treat 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  movements  in  European  lit- 
erature and  discuss  Naturalism  and  the  foundations  of  con- 
temporary German  literature.  Readings  from  the  works  of 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Frennsen,  Thomas 
Mann,  Dehmel,  Stefan  George  and  Von  Hofmannsthal. 

Second  semester 
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A.  The  Indogermans,  Their  origins,  wanderings,  divis- 
ion into  separate  peoples,  European  settlements  and  move- 
ments; their  social,  political  and  religious  life.  Courses  A, 
B  consist  of  lectures  only.  They  serv  as  an  introduction 
for  students  to  subjects  of  popular  interest. 

B.  The  History  of  Language.  The  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage, sounds  and  sound  changes;  morphological  develop- 
ment; changes  in  language;  the  Aryan  languages  and  their 
affinities.     The  individuality  of  languages. 

35.  The  German  Novel,  A  survey  in  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  German  prose  fiction  from  its  beginnings  to 
Goethe  precedes  an  intensiv  study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel 
from  Werther's  Leiden  to  the  present. 

Prerequisit:    German  14 

Given  in  1913-14 

36.  German  Lyric  Poetry,  Lectures  discuss  the  begin- 
nings and  evolution  of  the  German  lyric  up  to  1750.  Read- 
ings and  discussion  of  representativ  lyrics  from  Goethe  to 
the  present  serv  to  introduce  the  student  to  the,  various 
aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  the  German  people. 

Prerequisit:    German  35 

Given  in  1913-14 

40.  Teacher's  Course,  The  problems  and  methods  of 
modern  language  instruction.  The  course  is  for  those  stu- 
dents who  major  in  German  and  who  purpose  to  teach  it. 
The  position  and  value  of  modern  languages  in  American 
education  and  methods  of  instruction  are  discust  in  lec- 
tures. The  College  plans  to  offer  opportunities  for  actual 
instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

41.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German,  Grammar. 
Lectures  on  the  national  epic  and  the  literary  epic.  Read- 
ings from  the  Nibelungenlied, 

Prerequisit:    German  31 

42.  Life  and  Works  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.  The 
entire  works  of  the  poet  are  red,  in  part  in  the  original  and 
in  part  in  modern  German  translation. 

Prerequisit:    German  41 
47-48.     Germanic  Seminar, 
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GREEK 

The  primary  aim  of  the  classical  department  is  to  inter- 
pret as  far  as  possible  the  life,  thought  and  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ability  to  read  with  accu- 
racy and  ease  their  language  is  a  necessary  prerequisit  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  their  culture  and  achievement.  To 
develop  this  ability  the  department  endevors  to  teach  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom.  After 
the  essentials  of  the  language  are  masterd,  the  effort  is  made 
to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  rapid 
viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  literatures.  Translations  are  used  freely  to  supple- 
ment the  student's  work  in  the  original,  in  order  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  particular  authors  and  of  the  literature  as 
a  whole. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar;  composition;  Xen- 
ophon's  Anabasis, 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  Homer.  Reading  of  entire  Odyssey  with  analysis 
of  plot  and  study  of  Homeric  style  and  verse. 

Prerequisit:    Greek  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  The  Life  and  Character  of  Socrates.  This  course 
includes  the  reading  of  Plato's  Defense  of  Socrates,  the 
Crito,  parts  of  the  Phaedo,  and  selections  from  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. 

Prerequisit:    Greek  13,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

* 21-22.  The  Athenian  Drama.  A  detaild  study  of  repre- 
sentativ  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes; a  rapid  reading  of  a  larger  number  of  plays, 
partly  in  translation;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  its  relation  to  earlier  and  later  literature, 
and  on  the  theater. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31.  Attic  Orators.  The  reading  of  selected  orations  of 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaius,  and  Demos- 
thenes, with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  Attic 
prose  style  and  with  study  of  Athenian  political  life. 

Prerequisit:    Greek  14 
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32.  Thucydides.    The  Sicylian  Expedition. 
Prerequisit:    Greek  14 

33.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus,  Reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and  chief 
Idylls  of  Theocritus. 

Prerequisit:    Greek  14 

34.  Herodotus,  The  author  is  studied  mainly  as  a  lit- 
erary artist,  and  as  a  source  of  information  concerning 
the  civilization,  culture  and  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  he 
belongd. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Greek. 

HISTORY 

This  department  studies  the  past,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
sake  as  in  the  interest  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
present.  Thus  history  becomes  an  interpretation  of  the 
present  in  terms  of  the  past.  Two  fundamental  courses  are 
offerd  (History  11  and  12:  21  and  22).  They  cover  in 
general  outlines  the  historical  events  and  institutions,  social, 
political,  and  intellectual,  that  enter  most  largely  into  the 
contemporary  situation.  Furthermore,  these  courses  furnish 
a  background  for  the  development  of  two  important  lines 
of  historical  interest;  namely,  (1)  that  which  deals  primar- 
ily with  political  events  and  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  (2)  that  which  lays  emphasis  upon  social  and  intel- 
lectual movements. 

*11.  The  Dawn  of  History,  A  brief  treatment  of  pre- 
history and  the  rise  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  ancient 
world. 

First  semester 

*12.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  A  brief  survey  of 
classic  culture  and  its  contribution  to  later  times. 

Second  semester 

*21.  The  Middle  Age,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protest- 
ant Revolt, 

First  semester 

*22.  Modern  Europe,  Special  reference  is  made  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  social  and  industrial  history  of 
England. 

Prerequisit:    History  21 

Second  semester 
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31.  The  History  of  England. 
Prerequisit:    History  21  and  22 

First  semester,  alternating  with  History  41 

32.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 
Prerequisit:    History  31 

Second  semester,  alternating  with  History  42 

* 41-42.  History  of  Thought  and  Culture  in  Western 
Europe. 

A  description  of  the  general  range  of  Greek  culture  and 
its  transmission  to  the  Romans,  Hebrew  and  Patristic 
thought,  scholasticism  and  its  slow  decline,  humanism,  the 
rise  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  rationalism  and  the 
novel  elements  in  contemporaneous  intellectual  life. 

First  and  second  semesters 

47-48.     Seminar  in  History. 

ITALIAN 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

LATIN 

*15-16.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature.  Livy,  Books 
XXI  and  XXII;  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Terence, 
Phormio. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and 
Germania;  poems  of  Catullus. 

Given  in  1913-14 

23.  General  View  of  Latin  Comedy.  Texts,  lectures  and 
discussions.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  are  red,  and  the 
relation  of  Roman  comedy  to  the  modern  drama  is  studied. 

Prerequisit:    Latin  15-16 

24.  Suetonius  and  Curtius.  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Rapid  reading  of  comparativly 
easy  Latin. 

Prerequisit:    Latin  21-22 

*  25-26.  The  Reading  and  Writing  of  Latin.  This  course 
involvs  a  thoro  review  of  forms  and  syntax,  a  study  of  Latin 
idiom,  and  practis  in  writing  Ciceronian  Latin.  The  Let- 
ters and  Second  Philippic  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  models. 

First  and  second  semesters 
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33.     Juvenal    and    Martial,      Selections    from    Juvenal's 
Satires,  and  the  Epigrams  of  Martial. 
47-48.     Seminar  in  Latin. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  as  taught  in  Reed  College  is  a  science  of 
vital  human  interest.  Recognition  of  the  object  of  one's 
study  is  deemd  of  such  importance  that  no  topic  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  earlier  courses  unless  its  utility  or  contact  with 
daily  life  is  obvious  at  the  time  it  is  studied.  The  usual 
separate  courses  in  trigonometry,  college  algebra,  etc.,  are 
not  offerd;  for  such  an  arrangement  divorces  many  topics 
from  their  applications,  necessitates  the  inclusion  of  com- 
plicated material  in  each  beginning  course,  and  prevents 
the  student  from  forming  even  a  general  conception  of 
higher  mathematics  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  In- 
sted  there  is  offerd  an  introductory  course  which  gives 
in  one  year  a  bird's-eye  view  of  collegiate  mathematics, 
replete  with  interesting  applications  and  free  from  com- 
plicated details.  This  course  (11-12)  is  thus  designd  quite 
as  much  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  power  and  uses  of  modern  mathematics,  as  for  those 
who  are  expecting  to  use  this  science  professionally.  It  is, 
however,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  latter  class, 
because  of  its  practical  character  and  because  it  permits 
early  use  of  calculus  in  scientific  work.  The  following 
course  (21-22)  covers  the  same  general  field  and  aims  to 
strengthen  the  grasp  of  principles,  perfect  the  technique, 
take  up  the  more  complex  processes,  and  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  the  applications. 

Courses  31  and  32  introduce  some  of  the  beautiful  modern 
developments  of  algebra  and  pure  geometry.  They  are 
designd  especially  for  those  students  who  do  not  need  the 
technical  methods  of  courses  41  and  42,  but  desire  to  see 
something  of  the  vast  mathematical  field  beyond  ordinary 
calculus.  These  courses  should  prove  particularly  helpful 
to  prospectiv  teachers  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 

Courses  41  and  42  continue  the  development  of  power- 
ful mathematical  machinery  and  skill  in  its  use;  they  are 
pland  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  use  mathematics 
as  a  practical  instrument. 
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*  11-12.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  uni- 
fied treatment  of  the  simpler  practical  topics  of  algebra, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  designd  to 
give  a  clear  first  view  of  their  principles  and  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  their  processes,  in  the  less  complicated 
cases.  Several  hundred  problems  of  practical  character, 
making  continual  contacts  with  daily  life.  Considerable 
use  of  rough  estimates  and  checks  by  means  of  squared 
paper,  protractor  and  approximate  formulas.  Students  are 
encouraged  not  only  to  question  all  results,  but  also  to  devise 
approximate  solutions  of  new  problems  not  coverd  by 
familiar  analysis. 

Open  to  students  credited  with  three  units  of  Entrance 
Mathematics;  and  to  others  with  approval  of  instructor. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  21-22.  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  systematic  course  in 
calculus,  with  extensiv  applications,  affording  a  more  ma- 
ture view  of  many  topics  treated  in  Mathematics  11-12, 
completing  the  usual  theory;  designd  both  to  strengthen 
the  grasp  of  the  general  principles  previously  encounterd, 
and  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  expertness  in  the  technique 
of  differentiation  and  integration.  Further  topics  in  an- 
alytic geometry;  and  an  introduction  to  complex  numbers 
and  differential  equations.     Much  practical  problem  work. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Advanced  Algebraic  Analysis,  A  brief  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  equations,  with  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  substitution  groups,  determinants,  theory  of  errors  and 
probability.     Problems  and  digest  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

First  semester 

*32.  Higher  Geometry,  A  first  view  of  such  modern 
developments  as  abridged  notation,  line  co-ordinates,  vector 
methods,  points  at  infinity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  principle 
of  duality,  projectiv  properties  of  conies.  Problems  and 
digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

Second  semester 
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41.  Definit  Integrals,  A  treatment  of  certain  practical 
problems  involving  the  use  of  Fourier  series,  elliptic  inte- 
grals and  gamma  functions.  Certain  methods  of  evaluating 
definit  integrals.  Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

42.  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus  of  Variations. 
A  systematic  treatment  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
partial  differential  equations,  and  with  some  study  of  cer- 
tain functions  defined  by  differential  equations.  Also  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  calculus  of 
variations,  in  its  simplest  cases,  with  typical  applications. 
Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  41 

*45.  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 
Critical  examination  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 
Present  teaching  problems  and  modern  mathematical  meth- 
ods in  the  light  of  the  historic  development  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  Numerous  definit  pedagogical  suggestions.  Dis- 
cussions and  some  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  ex- 
perience under  guidance. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  31-32,  unless  taken  simultan- 
eously 

First  semester 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Mathematics, 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  SURVEYING 

The  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  are 
offerd:  (1)  as  of  general  value  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
template advanced  studies  in  any  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, and  (2)  as  of  special  value  as  a  foundation  for  pro- 
fessional studies.  These  courses,  together  with  certain 
courses  offerd  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  are 
the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  work  in  nearly  any  four 
year  course  offerd  in  the  best  technical  schools,  and  are 
accepted  as  such.  Students  planning  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  engineering  after  graduation  from  the  College 
should  consult  this  department  as  soon  as  possible  with 
respect  to  their  choice  of  studies. 
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*  21-22.  Descriptiv  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Descriptiv  Geometry  covering  the  projections  of  lines, 
planes  and  solids  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  Applications 
of  descriptiv  geometry  to  problems  in  carpentry  and  sheet 
metal  work. 

The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments.  Construction 
of  geometrical  figures,  lettering,  dimensioning  and  simple 
problems  in  machine  drawing. 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 23-24.  Plane  Surveying,  Field  work  with  chain,  tape, 
compass,  level  and  transit.  Care  and  adjustment  of  survey- 
ing instruments.  Government  methods  of  surveying.  Stadia 
surveying.  Astronomical  observations  for  latitude,  longitude 
and  time.  Computations,  scale  drawings  and  problems  in- 
volving the  use  of  contour  maps  and  profiles. 

Prerequisit:     Mechanical  Drawing  21-22,  or  equivalent 

First  and  second  semesters 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology  are  an- 
nounced under  Biology. 

*  11-12.  General  Science,  This  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  natural  science;  its  spirit,  problems,  meth- 
ods, results.  As  the  simplest  approach  to  this  goal,  the  dis- 
cussions are  concernd  chiefly  with  the  simpler  facts  of 
every  day  life,  which  are  examind  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  them.  They  are  also  illustrated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  those  experiments  that  have  produced  markt 
effects  upon  the  history  of  scientific  thought.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  those  phases  of  scientific  activity  that 
may  later  become  especially  attractiv  to  him;  but  to  add 
interest  and  dignity  and  meaning  to  facts  that,  because  of 
their  very  familiarity,  may  have  faild  to  arrest  his  attention. 

First  and  second  semesters 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  of  philosophy  desires  to  lead  students 
to  an  understanding  of  themselvs,  and  to  reflectiv  views 
of  the  world  order  and  human  society.     It  stands  in  close 
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and  dependent  relation  to  the  sciences,  recognizing  that  ils 
own  speculativ  constructions  need  the  firm  basis  and  con- 
stant support  of  assured  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents 
broader  views  of  nature  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  the  sciences  severally  give.  It  also  stands 
in  sympathetic  relation  to  the  world's  great  art  and  litera- 
ture, since  these  embody  in  concrete  form  the  feelings  and 
ideas  wdth  which  it  deals.  The  aim  is  to  produce  bredth  of 
vision  and  soundness  of  judgment  as  well  as  technical  ex- 
pertness  in  matters  of  detail. 

*21.  Logic.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  thought, 
intended  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  dealing  with  argu- 
mentativ  literature,  skill  in  avoiding  common  fallacies  of 
reasoning,  appreciation  of  scientific  method  and  its  rela- 
tion to  civilization.  Frequent  written  exercises,  applying 
logical  principles  in  criticism  of  current  discussions,  are 
used  to  inculcate  habits  of  careful  thinking. 

First  semester 

*23.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  A  study  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  based  on  conceptions  formulated  by 
the  natural  sciences,  and  having  special  reference  to  evolu- 
tionary theory.  The  development  of  moral  relations  and  of 
religion.  A  systematic  statement  of  philosophical  problems 
and  their  typical  solutions.  The  course  is  an  introduction 
to  various  fields  of  further  study,  particularly  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 

First  semester 

*24.  Ethics,  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  moral  goodness  and  the  nature  of  evil.  It  dis- 
cusses such  problems  as  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  problem  of  freedom,  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the 
logic  of  punishment,  and  it  involvs  a  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant historical  moral  ideals  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.     Lectures,  quizzes  and  reports  on  outside  reading. 

Second  semester 

*31.  History  of  Philosophy,  I.  Ancient  and  medieval 
philosophic  thought;  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  civiliza- 
tion; principal  types  of  philosophic  system.  Fundamental 
conceptions  of  reality,  knowledge,  moral  and  religious  values 
are  traced  in  their  development  from  early  Greek  philosophy 
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to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.    Assignd  readings  in 
philosophical  classics. 
First  semester 

*32.  History  of  Philosophy,  II.  Continuation  of  course 
31,  dealing  with  modern  philosophy.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  certain  recent  philosophic  systems  and 
to  the  leading  philosophical  tendencies  of  contemporary 
culture. 

Prerequisit:     Philosophy  31 

Second  semester 

33.  History  of  Religion,  The  nature  of  religion,  in- 
cluding early  religion  and  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
The  course  culminates  in  a  historical  study  of  Christianity. 

Given  in  1913-14 

34.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Continuation  of  course  33. 
The  religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  modern  psychology; 
ultimate  religious  problems.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
contemporary  scientific  and  philosophical  thought. 

Given  in  1913-14 

36.  Esthetics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  place  of  the  creation  and  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  life.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  beauty  in  the  various  arts  is  discust 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts  themselvs,  as  well  as  from 
the  psychological,  philosophical  and  social  aspects.  Such 
problems  as  the  relation  of  the  ugly  to  the  beautiful,  of  the 
provinces  of  the  separate  arts,  of  the  relation  of  esthetics 
to  ethics,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  sense  are  considerd.  Where  possible  there  is  ex- 
perimental demonstration.  Lectures,  quizzes,  outside  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Philosophy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  Physical  Education  aims  to  develop 
in  all  students  the  physical  qualities  of  organic  vigor,  neuro- 
muscular skill,  correct  posture  and  graceful  action;  and 
such  traits  of  character  as  courage,  persistency,  confidence 
and  sound  judgment.  It  also  teaches  the  capabilities,  limita- 
tions and  control  of  the  body.     The  work  extends  thruout 
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the  entire  college  course,  and  consists  of  both  theory  and 
practis. 

Forms  of  physical  exercise  are  listed  in  courses  A-B, 
G-D,  E-F,  G,  H,  I;  every  student,  unless  specially  excused, 
takes  regular  exercise  according  to  one  or  more  of  these 
forms.  The  practical  work  is  conducted  in  separate  divi- 
sions for  men  and  women,  each  with  appropriate  facilities. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  the  activ 
interest  of  the  entire  student  body  in  recreativ,  competitiv 
and  social  plays  and  games.  So  far  as  practicable  all  exer- 
cises are  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Only  such  exercises  are 
given  indoors  as  require  the  use  of  apparatus  that  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  open. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  is  given  a  thoro  physical 
and  medical  examination  to  determin  the  exact  physical 
condition,  degree  of  motor  efficiency  and  fitness  to  pursue 
the  college  course.  Additional  examinations  are  made 
when  needful.  In  all  instances  in  which  the  result  of  the 
examination  indicates  their  necessity,  special  correctiv  or 
developmental  exercises  are  prescribed. 

Gourses  21-22,  31-32,  41-42,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
largely  theoretical,  are  regular  electiv  courses,  leading  to 
the  usual  credit.  They  are  intended  in  part  for  students 
who  desire  to  become  traind  physical  directors.  Such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  complete,  beside  these  courses,  cer- 
tain others  in  Biology,  Ghemistry,  Education,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

*A-B.  Elementary  Athletics  and  Elementary  Gymnastics. 
The  elements  of  all  outdoor  games  and  plays  appropriate 
for  college  work  are  taught  during  the  first  year.  Foot- 
ball, baseball,  basket  ball,  field  hockey,  cricket,  handball, 
tennis,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  activities. 

Free  hand  exercises,  dancing,  dum-bells,  wands,  Indian 
clubs,  simple  exercises  on  the  mats,  horse,  buck,  rings,  par- 
allel bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  bars,  boom, 
ropes  and  ladders. 

*G-D.  Advanced  A^thletics.  This  course  includes  the 
strenuous  competitiv  games;  football,  baseball,  basket  ball, 
field  hockey,  cricket,  lacrosse,  handball,  tennis,  volley  ball, 
cross  country  running,  track  and  field  activities. 
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Applicants  for  this  course  select  three  activities  from 
this  group  for  one  year's  work;  these  activities  require  at 
least  five  hours  a  week. 

*E-F.  Advanced  Gymnastics.  Advanced  exercises  with 
Indian  chibs,  dum-bells  and  wands.  Apparatus  work:  horse, 
buck,  mats,  rings,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars, 
vaulting  box,  boom,  ladders,  ropes.  Boxing,  wrestling  and 
fencing. 

*G.  Elementary  Dancing,  Rhythmic  movements  of  body 
and  arms,  combined  with  fancy  steps.  Simple  Folk  dancing. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  grace  and  fine  co- 
ordination. 

*H.  Advanced  Folk  Dances.  All  the  national  dances  and 
many  of  the  Folk  dances  of  the  European  countries. 

21-22.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physiology  an-d  chem- 
istry of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  excretions,  respiration, 
circulation.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  physiology  to  Physical  Education. 

Laws  regulating  the  efficient  use  and  control  of  the  hu- 
man body;  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  clenliness,  and  their 
relation  to  disease.  Practical  exercises  in  bandaging,  ap- 
plication of  splints  and  tourniquets,  carrying  the  wounded, 
artificial  respiration;  methods  of  resuscitation.  Lectures, 
laboratory  work  and  conferences. 

*  31-32.  Anatomy,  Anthropometry  and  Kinesiology.  Es- 
sentials of  anatomy  as  it  relates  to  physical  education;  oste- 
ology, articulation,  muscles  and  fascia,  blood  and  vascular 
system;  their  origin,  sequence  of  development  and  mechan- 
ism. Practis  in  determining  the  normal  mesurement  of  the 
body  and  in  developing  standards  for  comparisons. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  His- 
tory of  Physical  Education  before  the  organization  of  sys- 
tems of  physical  training;  various  systems  of  physical  train- 
ing, their  origin,  development  and  influence.  Plays  and  games 
selected  and  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  play- 
ground and  schoolroom,  with  particular  attention  to  activi- 
ties for  younger  children  and  such  games  as  will  employ  a 
large  number  in  a  limited  space.  Schoolroom  gymnastics;  se- 
lected exercises  including  the  use  of  schoolroom  furniture, 
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arranged  in  series  and  appropriate  for  daily  schoolroom 
practis.  A  brief  history  of  playgrounds,  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses, administration,  location  and  equipment.  Require- 
ments for  professional  directors;  supervision  of  play- 
grounds, organization  and  disciplin.  Tournaments  and 
duties  of  officials. 
Second  semester 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  offerd  in  this  department  are  so  arranged 
that  by  making  a  suitable  choice  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  phases  of  Physics  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general  education,  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  chemistry,  medicin,  science-teach- 
ing, engineering,  and,  not  least  important,  of  preparation 
for  successful  university  work  in  Physics.  In  courses  31-32, 
33-34,  47-48  the  work  is  largely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 

All  students  of  subjects  explicitly  requiring  Physics,  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  detaild  study  of  this 
subject,  should  take  Physics  21-22.  Other  students,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
specialize  in  a  science,  are  advised  to  elect  Natural 
Science  11-12. 

*14.  Practical  Physics,  This  course  is  designd  to  be 
of  especial  value  to  women  students  who  have  little  direct 
use  or  desire  for  the  more  theoretical  and  detaild  study 
presented  in  Physics  21-22,  but  who  wish  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  those  principles  of  physics  which  underlie  many 
of  the  common  experiences  of  every-day  life.  Among  the 
subjects  considerd  are:  the  physical  basis  of  music;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  ventilating  and  heating;  types  and 
efficiencies  of  light  sources,  and  principles  of  illumination; 
theory  and  use  of  electric  currents  and  electric  devices, 
with  methods  of  mesurement,  wiring  and  fusing. 

Open  only  to  women 

Second  semester 

*21-22.  General  Physics.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  somewhat  detaild  elementary  study  of  the 
various  parts  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  follows 
closely  the  subjects  considerd  in  class  and  gives  the  stu- 
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dent  opportunity  to  verify  quantitativly  the  principles 
therein  discust,  besides  furnishing  practis  in  methods  of 
observation  and  discussion  of  data.  The  course  lays  the 
groundwork  for  those  who  desire  to  take  up  engineering, 
chemistry,  medicin  or  science-teaching  as  a  profession,  and 
is  the  natural  starting  point  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
further  work  in  physics. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  11-12  (unless  taken  simultan- 
eously) 

First  and  second  semesters 

31-32.  Mechanics,  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  This 
course  is  based  upon  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Various  topics  such  as  gravitation,  elasticity,  movements  of 
inertia,  viscosity,  resistance,  e.  m.  f.  of  cells,  thermoelec- 
tricity, efficiencies  of  machines,  types  of  dynamos,  and  al- 
ternating current  phenomena  will  be  studied  by  the.  student, 
who  will  frequently  report  to  the  class  his  methods,  dif- 
ficulties and  results  and  introduce  the  critical  discussion 
of  his  problem.  This  work  is  accompanied  by  lectures 
and  assignd  reading  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics 
33-34 

33-34.  Heat  and  Light.  The  plan  of  this  course  is 
similar  to  that  of  Physics  31-32.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
conduction  of  heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  change 
of  state,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  refrac- 
tion, diffraction,  polarized  light,  efficiency  of  light  sources, 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  and  optical  instru- 
ments is  accompanied  by  an  experimental  investigation  of 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  these  topics. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics 
31-32 

*35.  Selected  Topics,  /.  Individual  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  instructor. 

First  semester 

*36.     Selected  Topics,  II,    A  continuation  of  Physics  35. 

Second  semester 

41-42.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics,  A  course 
in  Theoretical  Physics  or  Applied  Mathematics.     The  pow- 
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erful  methods  of  calculus  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  motion.  The  analytical  theorms  of  Gouss,  Laplace, 
Green  and  Stokes  are  derived  and  used  in  building  up  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light.  The  laws  of  mechanics  and  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  then  combined  and  applied  to  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  electron  theory  of  matter.  Many  useful 
mathematical  methods  are  found  in  their  simplest  forms  and 
interpretations  and  a  new  field  of  physics  is  opend.  Lec- 
tures, problems  and  written  tests. 

Prerequisit:    Physics  21-22,  Mathematics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Physics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

*11.  National  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  development  of  American  political  institutions.  A  crit- 
ical estimate  of  working  methods  and  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Representativs,  the  Senate,  the  President,  the 
Executiv  departments,  the  Judiciary,  and  also  the  various 
departments  of  state  governments.  These  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  American  history,  and  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  government  of  Oregon.  The  relation  of  the 
government  to  party  is  studied,  including  a  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  and  their  present 
organization,  methods  and  machinery. 

First  semester 

*12.  Municipal  Government.  A  study  of  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States  and  in  foren  countries, 
its  organization,  function  and  administration.  Among  the 
topics  discust  are  the  following:  municipal  politics  and 
elections,  municipal  revenue,  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities,  municipal  ownership,  the  municipal  functions  of 
education,  police,  public  works,  finance,  central  control 
over  cities  and  a  study  of  general  municipal  activities. 
Particular  study  is  made  of  the  government  of  Portland. 

Second  semester 

31.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  theory  and  development  of  the  law.    It  treats  of  the 
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nature,  sources  and  classification  of  the  law  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  private  law. 

32.  Comparativ  Constitutional  Governments.  This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernments in  various  countries,  with  especial  reference  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  considers  the  various 
principles  and  theories  upon  which  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  based. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Political  Science. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*21.  General  Psychology,  I.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  mind, 
and  with  the  relation  of  these  laws  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  from  the  point  of -.view  of 
natural  science,  with  experimental  demonstration  where 
possible,  and  with  continual  emphasis  upon  individual  in- 
trospection. Text-book,  lectures,  quizzes  and  supplementary 
reading. 

First  semester 

*22.  General  Psychology,  II.  A  continuation  of  Psy- 
chology 21. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

Second  semester 

*31.  Practis  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  the  training  in  methods  of  investi- 
gation of  psychological  phenomena.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  experimental  procedure,  the  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  independent  investigations  upon  each 
other  as  subjects,  such  work  being  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  general  psychological  problems,  and  by  certain 
standard  methods  of  solving  them. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22 

First  semester 

*32.  Special  Laboratory  Investigations.  A  few  students 
are  admitted  from  Psychology  31  to  assist  the  instructor  in 
the  conduct  of  original  investigations. 

Second  semester 

34.  Abnormal  Psychology.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
the  study  of  the  abnormalities  which  may  exist  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  mind  and  nervous  system,  with  espe- 
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cial  reference  to  the  connection   between   these   variations 
and  the  normal  human  processes. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22 

*41.     Experimental  Investigations. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  32 

First  semester 

* 47-48.     Seminar  in  Psychology, 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  foren  languages  in  so  far 
as  this  is  practicable.  Further  courses  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

French 

*  11-12.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  composition, 
reading  of  simple  texts,  pronunciation,  conversation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  I. 
Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Some  texts  will  be 
red  and  discust  in  class  and  others  assignd  for  outside  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     French  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  II. 
A  continuation  of  French  13. 

Prerequisit:     French  13,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

21-22.  History  of  French  Literature.  An  outline  course. 
The  work  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  representativ  works  of  each  period.  Lectures 
and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent 

Given  in  1913-14 

*23.  The  Classical  French  Drama.  The  origins  and 
the  development  of  the  French  theater  to  Corneille  are  out- 
lined in  a  few  preliminary  lectures.  The  work  of  the 
course  centers  around  Corneille,  Moliere  and  Racine  but 
some  works  of  secondary  authors  of  the  period  are  also  red 
and  discust.  Some  of  the  plays  studied  are  red  in  class; 
others  are  assignd  for  outside  reading  and  reports. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 
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*24.  The  Modern  French  Drama,  The  main  dramatic 
movements  of  the  19th  century  are  studied  and  representa- 
tiv  plays  of  each  period  are  red  and  discust  in  class  or 
assignd  for  outside  reading  and  reports.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  contemporary  authors. 

Prerequisit:     French  23,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

40.  The  Teaching  of  French,  A  study  of  aims  and  meth- 
ods. Review  of  essentials  of  grammar  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  pronunciation,  reading  and  composition.  Fonetics. 
A  brief  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  French  language. 

47-48.     Romance  Seminar, 

Italian 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Italian,  Grammar  and  composition. 
Reading  from  modern  Italian  authors.    Conversation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.  Modern  Italian  Literature,  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  red  in  class  or 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history. 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     Italian  11-12,  or  equivalent 

Spanish 

11-12.  Elsmentary  Spanish,  Grammar  and  composi- 
tion. Readings  from  modern  Spanish  authors.  Conversa- 
tion. 

21-22.  Modern  Spanish  Literature,  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  red  in  class  and 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history. 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:    Spanish  11-12,  or  equivalent 

SOCIOLOGY 

* 21-22.  Theories  and  Problems  of  Social  Economics, 
The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  place  before  the  student 
the  theoretical  aspect  of  modern  social  problems,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  practical  efforts,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, toward  social  adjustment  and  amelioration.  Reference! 
is  made  to  different  ethical  theories  which  have  endevordi 
to  express  the  highest  good  of  the  individual,  and  to  thej 
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teachings  of  religion  and  to  inferences  from  science  con- 
cerning his  fundamental  problem.  More  practically,  each 
student  is  required  under  careful  supervision  to  study  some 
immediate  phase  of  social  problems  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land, his  purpose  being  not  merely  that  of  investigation, 
but  also,  so  far  as  is  practicable  for  him,  that  of  servis.  The 
place  of  social  ethics  in  the  college  curriculum;  moral,  re- 
ligious and  economic  basis  of  the  study.  Ideals  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  social  welfare;  thoro  discussion  of  work- 
ing principles.  Special  conditions  in  the  United  States; 
difficulties  arising  out  of  diversity  of  population,  complex- 
ity and  conflict  of  individual  interests.  The  family  as  a 
social  group;  disruptiv  and  constructiv  influences.  Causes 
of  poverty,  moral  and  economic;  motivs  and  principles  of 
Organized  Charities,  and  the  work  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities in  the  City  of  Portland.  Economic  and  ethical  aspects 
of  the  drink  question,  and  legislativ  expedients  for  dealing 
with  it.  Problems  of  labor,  as  involving  human  personali- 
ties rather  than  material  production;  facts  and  conditions  in 
modern  industries.  The  doctrins  of  anarchism,  commun- 
ism, socialism,  trade-unionism,  co-operation,  profit-sharing. 
Lectures,  readings,  visits  to  public  and  private  institutions, 
investigations  and  reports. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Genetic.  This  course  is 
an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology 
by  means  of  a  study  of  social  origins.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  broaden  the  student's  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  our  social  life 
by  acquainting  him  with  what  they  were  in  early  times  and 
among  different  peoples;  and  (2)  to  build  a  foundation  for 
the  study  of  sociology  and  its  principles  as  applied  to  social 
problems.  This  course,  anthropological  in  its  nature,  is  a 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  state  and  social  organizations  of 
religion,  language,  magic,  art,  marriage,  of  early  economic 
and  industrial  activities,  and  of  early  mental  activities  and 
education.  These  sociological  phenomena  are  studied  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  principles  and  laws  involvd.  Lectures, 
discussions,  written  reports  and  the  preparation  and  read- 
ing of  a  thesis. 

First  semester 
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*32.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Analytic.  This  course 
treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology,  not  as  a 
history  of  sociology  nor  as  a  study  of  the  various  sociolog- 
ical theories,  but  by  a  critical  and  analytic  study  of  society 
and  social  phenomena  and  social  processes  observd  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  at  the  present  time. 
The  treatment  deals  little  in  abstraction  but  is  based  upon 
concrete  material.  One-half  of  the  course  is  presented  from 
the  biological  side  and  concerns  social  evolution,  society 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  group  conflict,  social  selec- 
tion and  mutual  aid.  The  other  half  concerns  the  psycho- 
logical factors  and  deals  with  social  control,  imitation,  in- 
vention, the  individual  and  society,  custom,  consciousness 
of  kind,  social  instinct  and  habit.  Lectures,  discussions, 
written  reports  and  the  preparation  and  reading  of  a 
thesis. 

Second  semester 

*34.  Neighborhood  Progress.  A  course  with  the  aim  of 
putting  students  to  work  upon  special  neighborhood  and 
civic  problems  in  Portland  and  vicinity,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.  Conditions  in  respect  to  housing, 
sanitation,  child-labor,  distribution  of  population  and 
facilities  for  recreation  are  studied  with  the  intention  of 
helping  the  student  to  see  for  himself  what  is  the  "neigh- 
borhood problem,"  and  of  encouraging  him  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  plans  for  possible  improvement.  Opportunities 
are  given  for  student  co-operation  with  the  Portland  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Neighborhood  House,  People's  Institute,  Consumers' 
League,  The  Big  Sisterhood,  and  for  social  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  churches  of  the  city.  For  credit  in  the  course, 
the  student  must  produce  concrete  results  in  the  form  of  a 
special  report  of  study  and  work  on  a  chosen  problem.  In 
addition  to  the  field  work  and  the  student's  special  report, 
the  course  includes  readings  and  lectures. 

Prerequisit:     Sociology  21-22 

Second  semester 

*47.     Seminar  in  Sociology. 

SPANISH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 
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SCOPE  AND  OBJECT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  profit  by  the  reg- 
ular courses  of  instruction  in  Reed  College,  the  Trustees 
provide  annual  series  of  lectures,  known  as  Reed  Extension 
Courses.  This  plan  is  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the 
founder,  which  provides  that  the  institution  shall  be  a 
means  of  general  enlightenment,  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture, the  cultivation  and  development  of  fine  arts  and 
education  for  the  people. 

The  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  intended  for  people 
who  desire  more  serious  and  sustaind  opportunities  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  enlightenment  than  the  opportunities 
ordinarily  provided  by  entertainments  and  isolated  lectures, 
without  incentivs  or  aids  to  private  study. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 
In  the  City  of  Portland 

1911-12 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.; 
at  Reed  College  and  at  the  East  Side  Library. 

1912-13 

Course  II.  Education  and  the  Citizen,  by  Edward  Octa- 
vius  Sisson,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Education,  and  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  President;   at  the  Art  Museum. 

Course  III.  The  Physiology  of  Conduct,  by  Harry  Real 
Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology;  at  the  East  Side  Branch 
Library. 

Course  IV.  Social  Ethics,  by  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B., 
B.  D.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences;  at  the  Albina  Branch 
Library  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Course  V.  Education  in  Morals  and  Religion,  by  Ed- 
ward Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education;  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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Course  VI.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  the  North  Portland  Branch  Library. 

Course  VII.  Psychology,  by  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Psychology;  at  Reed  College. 

Course  VIII.  Research  Work  in  School  Problems,  by 
Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Course  IX.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  Filers  Hall. 

Course  X.  Sexual  Hygiene  and  Morals,  given  under 
the  direction  of  President  William  Trufant  Foster  at  the 
Portland  Hotel,  with  lectures  by  Vv^illiam  Trufant  ^Foster, 
Ph.  D.,  William  House,  M.  D.,  Andrew  Charles  Smith,  M.  D., 
Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  A.  B., 
Calvin  Stuart  White,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  Alderman,  Edward  Octavius 
Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Bertha  Stuart,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Reverend  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Harry  Moore,  Norman  Frank 
Coleman,  A.  M. 

1913-14 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XL  The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  by  a  staff  of  five  lecturers;  at  the  Cen- 
tral Library,  Reed  College  Assembly,  East  Side  Branch 
Library,  St.  David's  Parish  House,  Kenilworth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Albina  Branch  Library,  Arleta  School,  Montavilla 
School,  Rose  City  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North 
Portland  Branch  Library,  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Unitarian,  Sellwood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Peninsula  School. 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science,  by  Harry  Beal  Torrey, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics,  William  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  at  Reed  College.     Forty-eight  lectures. 
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Course  XIII.  Modern  Social  Problems,  given  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sci- 
ences, at  the  Central  Library,  with  lectures  by  Arthur  E. 
Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Ph.  D.,  John  Stevenson, 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  A.  M.,  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.  D.,  Caroline 
Gleason,  A.  B.,  William  F.  Ogburn,  Ph.  D. 

Course  XIV.  Everyday  Ethical  Problems,  by  Bernard 
Capen  Ewer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  at  the  Central 
Library  and  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Course  XV.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Nor- 
man Frank  Coleman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English;  at  the 
Central  Library. 

Course  XVI.  Spanish,  by  Stanley  Astredo  Smith,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XVII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Earlier  Pro- 
phets, by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish; at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

1914-15 

The  number  of  courses  offerd  will  depend  partly  upon 
the  number  of  applications.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend 
extension  courses  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Reed  Extension  Courses,  stating  the  subjects  in  which  he 
is  especially  interested.  An  announcement  of  the  courses 
to  be  given  in  1914-15  will  be  publisht  in  September. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
ORDER  OF  REGISTRATION 

On  the  appointed  registration  day,  in  September  and 
in  February,  each  student  applies  in  person  at  the  Regis- 
trar's offis.  There  he  receives  a  certificate  of  registration 
and  a  study-card. 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Adviser,  fills  out 
the  card  with  his  courses  for  the  semester;  he  then  obtains 
the  consent  and  signature  of  each  instructor  concernd,  and 
finally  obtains  the  signature  of  the  Adviser,  approving  the 
registration.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  the 
semester  bill  for  tuition,  or  for  tuition  and  room-rent,  is 
paid.  It  may  be  paid  at  the  time  and  place  of  registration, 
or  previously  at  426  Abington  Building,  Portland. 

Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrolment  in  a  par- 
ticular class  is  decided  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  All 
instructors  hold  hours  for  consultation  on  registration  days. 

Late  study-cards  are  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  two  dollars. 

STUDIES 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to 
take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  study-card  has  been  filed, 
must  present  to  the  Registrar  a  petition  for  such  change, 
approved  by  the  Adviser  and  by  the  instructors  whose  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taken  or  dropt. 

Each  subject  constitutes  approximately  a  fourth  of  a 
normal  semester's  work.  Permission  to  register  for  fewer 
than  four  courses  may  be  granted  for  special  reasons. 
Petitions  for  irregular  registration  should  be  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

These  conditions  apply  to  courses  which  involv  specified 
readings,  reports,  recitations,  laboratory  work  and  examina- 
tions. Other  courses  will  be  offerd  for  which  no  work  is 
definitly  required  outside  of  the  lecture  or  class  exercise. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  terms 
of  years  of  residence.  The  length  of  the  college  course  for 
an  individual  student  depends  partly  on  the  credits,  if  any, 
presented  for  advanced  standing;  partly  on  the  number  of 
courses  completed  in  each  semester;  and  mainly  on  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work  in  each  course.     A  student  presenting  only 
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the  required  credits  for  admission,  taking  the  normal  num- 
ber of  courses  each  semester,  and  doing  work  of  average 
quality,  becomes  eligible  for  graduation  in  four  years.  Stu- 
dents of  exceptional  capacity  may  graduate  in  three  and  a 
half  or  even  in  three  years.  Others  may  require  four  and  a 
half  or  five  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  COLLEGE  GRADES 
Grades  in  courses  of  study  are  awarded  on  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  personal  basis,  with  definit  credit  for  quality 
as  well  as  for  quantity  of  work.  Until  all  school  work  can 
be  mesured  by  scales,  made  up  of  units  that  are  equal  in  a 
defined  sense,  the  best  available  grading  is  one  of  relativ 
position  in  a  series.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  awarding  college  credits  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tribution following  the  normal  probability  curv,  skewd  to 
take  account  of  the  effect  of  selecting  the  student  body.  Such 
a  curv  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


The  outer  curv,  partly  dotted,  is  the  normal  probability  curv. 
The  inner  curv,  partly  coinciding  with  the  other,  shows  the  result  of 
selecting  the  student  body,  and  would  be  vertical  at  the  right  side  if 
It  were  possible  to  perfect  the  selection  so  as  to  exclude  all  below  a 
certain   standard   and  admit   all   above   that   standard. 
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Reed  College  has,  from  the  outset,  used  ten  grades,  whose 
definitions  have  such  a  scientific  basis.  Grades  1-5  indicate 
that  a  student  stands  in  the  upper  half  of  an  average  class; 
grades  C-IO  indicate  that  he  is  in  the  lower  half.  For  ex- 
ample, 2  designates  the  work  which  will  be  done  (in  the 
long  run)  by  the  best  5%  of  all  students,  and  6  the  work 
done  by  that  quarter  of  an  average  class  standing  just  below 
the  middle. 

Grade  1  is  rarely  given,  representing  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence attainable  by  not  more  than  one  student  in  four  or 
five  hundred;  grade  10  records  correspondingly  bad  fail- 
ures. The  lowest  passable  grade  is  8;  9  is  for  ordinary 
cases  of  failure.  The  grades  cannot  be  interpreted  in  quali- 
tativ  terms,  as  good,  poor,  A,  G,  90%, 

With  such  a  basis  for  grading  students,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  definit  and  just  reward  for  high  scholarship  by  al- 
lowing a  course  completed  with  high  credit  to  count  more 
toward  a  degree  than  a  course  completed  with  lower  credit. 
Such  a  plan  for  counting  quality  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  students  who  do  the  best  work  to  graduate  in 
less  than  the  normal  time,  without  tempting  them  to  take 
more  subjects  in  a  given  year  than  they  can  creditably  pur- 
sue. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Students  show  both  within  and  without  the  College 
such  respect  for  order,  personal  honor  and  the  rights  of 
others  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  in  the  individual 
student  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  good  order 
and  high  scholarship,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  largest  mesure, 
his  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  in  the  development  of  his 
character  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  and  the  community. 

The  Student  Council,  consisting  of  six  members  elected 
by  the  students,  has  supervision  of  all  student  activities  of 
the  College,  and  has  authority  to  deal  with  questions  of  con- 
duct. 

By  vote  of  the  students  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  all  college  examinations  are  conducted  without 
proctors.     Every  student  is  placed  on  his  honor.     The  Stu- 
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dent  Council  deals  with  questions  of  conduct  during  exam- 
inations. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  cald  away  must  inform 
the  Registrar  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  he  must  report  to  the  Registrar. 

At  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  each 
Adviser  is  notified  of  deficiencies  in  scholarship  affect- 
ing students  in  his  group. 

A  student  whose  delinquency  is  serious,  or  is  the  result 
of  neglect,  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College 
at  any  time. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  seeks  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  genial 
social  life  for  all  its  members,  and,  as  occasion  offers,  for 
its  friends.  The  Main  Building  and  the  Dwelling  Halls  are 
provided  with  rooms  and  appointments  for  these  purposes. 
All  the  students  live  in  the  College  Dwelling  Halls  or  at  home 
or  with  relativs.  With  these  ideals  and  conditions,  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  not  desirable,  and  therefore  do  not 
exist. 

ATHLETICS 

Physical  exercise  and  recreation  are  important  in  the  life 
of  the  College.  Every  student  takes  part  in  athletics,  and  is 
constantly  helpt  in  keeping  himself  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. Athletic  and  gymnastic  sports  flourish,  including 
track  meets,  match  games  in  baseball,  football,  soccer,  basket 
ball,  and  tournaments  in  tennis  and  handball. 

The  College  does  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests,  because  such  contests  have  generally  proved 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  physical  education. 

The  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics  is  in  brief:  physical 
education,  hygiene  and  out-of-door  games  for  all  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  especially  those  who  need  it  most,  in 
place  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  a  very  small  group  of 
students,  especially  those  who  need  it  least. 

EXPENSES 

The  only  fixt  charge  for  all  students  made  by  the  College 
is  the  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  There  are 
no  library  fees,  no  gymnasium  fees,  no  registration  fees,  no 
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graduation  or  diploma  fees.  The  income  from  endowment 
is  such  that  the  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  covers  about 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  expense  to  the  College  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  student. 

Concerning  the  expenses  for  student  affairs,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  college  opposed  to  intercollegiate  athletics, 
and  fraternities  and  sororities,  eliminates  by  far  the  largest 
annual  charges  which  students  usually  impose  on  every 
individual,  without  granting  him  any  real  choice  in  these 
matters. 

The  charge  for  room-rent  is  $80  a  year,  regardless  of 
the  location  of  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  The 
dwelling  halls  are  administerd  on  a  democratic  basis.  Ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  have  all  the  rooms  equally  desirable, 
and  with  sufficient  space,  convenience,  comfort  and  charm. 
No  special  advantages  can  be  purchast  on  the  Campus,  and 
no  student  is  permitted  to  live  outside  the  Campus,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  College,  unless  he  live  at  home. 
The  charge  for  room-rent  has  thus  far  coverd  only  the  an- 
nual maintenance  costs  for  heat,  light,  servis,  repairs,  and 
depreciation.  The  charge  of  $80  per  year  provides  no  in- 
terest on  the  original  investment  in  the  dwelling  halls  of 
$165,000. 

Choice  of  rooms  is  allowd  in  the  order  of  application. 
A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  each  application. 
If  a  room  is  resignd,  and  let  to  another  person,  the  deposit 
is  refunded.  All  correspondence  regarding  rooms  should 
be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Board  will  be  furnisht  at  cost,  and  the  charge  will  be  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  providing  the  quantity,  quality 
and  variety  of  food  that  students  should  have,  to  perform 
the  most  efficient  work.  The  cost  during  1913-14  was  $4.50 
a  week. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room-rent  are  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester;  bills  for  board,  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Reed  College  offers  four  competitiv  scholarships,  two 
of  the  value  of  $300  and  two  of  the  value  of  $200,  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  who  take  the  Entrance  Examinations 
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of  the  College  Board  at  Reed  College  or  elsewhere  in  June, 
or  the  Entrance  Examinations  of  Reed  College  in  September. 
Assuming  that  the  students  are  in  other  respects  qualified 
for  admission,  a  matriculation  scholarship  of  $300  is 
awarded  to  the  candidate  making  the  best  record  in  the  ex- 
aminations in  June;  a  scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to  the 
candidate  next  in  rank.  Scholarships  of  $300  and  $200  are 
awarded,  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  students  of  high- 
est record  in  the  September  examinations.  Any  of  these 
scholarships  may  be  withheld,  if  no  satisfactory  candidate 
appears. 

An  honorary  scholarship  without  stipend  was  awarded 
to  Clara  Eliot,  a  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  High  School, 
Portland,  for  attaining  the  highest  record  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Board  in  June,  1913. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
offers  many  opportunities  for  students  who  must  be  par- 
tially self-supporting.  There  is  also  much  work  for  students 
to  perform  in  connection  with  the  campus,  offises,  exten- 
sion courses,  dining-hall,  library,  laboratories,  gardens,  fish 
experiment  station,  and  buildings  of  the  College.  There 
have  not  yet  been  enough  men  to  fill  the  available  posi- 
tions. Men  and  women  who  can  use  a  typewriter  with 
speed  and  accuracy  are  usually  in  demand.  Fourteen  stu- 
dents in  1913-14  each  earnd  one  hundred  dollars  or  more 
as  assistants  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction.  The 
College  assists  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  pro- 
vided always  that  their  outside  work  does  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  their  studies. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  earn,  during  the  College 
year,  any  considerable  part  of  their  expenses  should  expect 
to  take  a  longer  time  in  fulfiling  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  than  they  would  otherwise  need.  In  maintaining 
standards  of  college  work  and  of  graduation,  no  considera- 
tion whatever  is  given  to  the  fact  that  some  students  are 
doing  outside  work  for  self-support. 

Most  of  the  students  at  Reed  College  are  partially  self- 
supporting. 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

Three  loan  funds  have  been  establisht  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  worthy  students.  A  fund  at  present  yielding  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  provided  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  G.  Houston  of  Portland  in  memory  of  her  daughter, 
Alice  Joyce  Houston,  who  expected  to  graduate  from  the 
first  class  at  Reed  College;  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars 
is  provided  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Booth,  of  Eugene;  and  a  fund 
guaranteeing  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
provided  by  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fechheimer  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Fechheimer  of  Portland. 

Loans  from  these  funds  are  made  only  to  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  scholarship  and  who  have 
proved  themselvs  industrious  and  dependable  in  various 
forms  of  self-support. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  PRIZE 

Twenty-five  citizens  of  Portland  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  efforts  of  Reed  College  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship have  contributed  six  hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  student  writing 
the  best  thesis  on  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  assignd  in  the 
field  of  city  government. 

The  thesis  will  be  judged  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  a  Portland  committee  appointed  by  Reed  College. 

The  names  of  the  donors  are: 

W.  B.  Ayer,  F.  Eggert,  T.  L.  Eliot,  W.  G.  Eliot,  Thomas 
E.  Farrell,  J.  D.  Hart,  W.  J.  Hawkins,  Edward  Holman,  Ralph 
W.  Hoyt,  W.  M.  Ladd,  C.  X.  Larrabee,  F.  S.  Myers,  R.  W. 
Montague,  F.  W.  Mulkey,  W.  P.  Olds,  F.  H.  Page,  H.  L. 
Pittock,  R.  L.  Sabin,  Charles  J.  Schnabel,  J.  N.  Teal,  Mr. 
Thompson,  D.  W.  Wakefield,  W.  D.  Wheelwright,  Adolph 
Wolfe,  and  the  Christian  Union  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father. 

REED  COLLEGE  IS  NON-SECTARIAN 

As  the  following  list  of  chapel  speakers  indicates,  Reed 
College  is  undenominational.  It  has  no  special  connection, 
definit  or  indefinit,  with  any  religious  denomination  what- 
ever. No  sectarian  considerations  enter  into  the  election  of 
Trustees  or  Faculty  or  the  admission  of  students.    The  will 
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creating  The  Reed  Institute  expressly  provides  that  "it  for- 
ever be  and  remain  free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation 
or  control,  permitting  those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to 
affiliate  with  such  religious  societies  as  their  consciences 
may  dictate." 

The  College  is  nevertheless  profoundly  imprest  with  the 
importance  of  moral  and  religious  education.  The  convic- 
tion of  the  College  does  not  express  itself  merely  or  mainly 
thru  a  traditional  chapel  servis,  but  as  well  thru  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  subjects,  scope  and  aims  of  the 
branches  of  the  curriculum,  thru  the  organization  of  student 
activities  and  the  uncompromising  elimination  of  their  most 
deleterious  phases.  Believing  that  prevalent  evils  of  under- 
graduate life  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  student's 
ignorance  and  the  lack  of  specific  instruction  in  matters  of 
moral  and  educational  welfare,  the  College  seeks  to  lessen 
these  evils  by  offering  students  a  systematic  course  of  study 
dealing  with  the  actual  conditions  and  problems  of  college 
life.  (See  page  39.)  In  short,  the  conception  Reed  Col- 
lege has  of  its  function  in  developing  character  affects 
every  aspect  of  its  administration  and  control. 

THE   COLLEGE   CHAPEL 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  every  week-day  morning  at 
eight-forty  o'clock,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  thruout  the  College  year. 

The  speakers  thus  far,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  have  included: 

Rev.  Alexander  Beers,  Principal  of  Seattle  Seminary 
Rev.  John  Hargrove  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Dater,  City  Engineer  of  Portland 
Rev.  Luther  R.  Dyott,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  The  Reed  Institute 
Rev.  William   Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,   of  the   Church   of  Our 

Father,  Unitarian 
Mr.  H.  M.  Esterly,  Special  District  Attorney 
Mr.  C.  M.  Fassett,  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities,  Spokane 
Rev.  William  H.  Gulick,  of  The  International  Institute  for 

Girls  in  Spain 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays,  Missionary  of  the  Portland  Presbytery 
Rev.  Walter  Benwell  Hinson,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
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Rev.  Fletcher  Homan,  President  of  Willamette  University 

Dr.  Leon  Willet  Hyde 

Dr.  Kenneth  Latourette,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  in  China, 
Ghangsha 

Rev.  John  M.  Lowden,  of  the  Hassalo  Street  Congregational 
Church 

Dr.  Jesse  Macy,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science, 
Grinnell  College 

Dr.  Henry  Marcotte,  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Meek,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boise,  Idaho 

Mr.  C.  C.  Michener,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Manager  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Oregon 

Rev.  L.  K.  Richardson,  of  the  Kenilworth  Presbyterian 
Church 

Rev.  Boudinot  Seeley,  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Presbyterian 
Church 

Mr.  Charles  Wilbur  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Utah 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stone,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Portland 

Rev.  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 

Rev.  David  Tappan,  of  Hainan,  China 

Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  the  Child  Labor 
Commission 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
of  Social  Service 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  The  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  Wilson,  Principal  of  Portland  Academy 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League 

Rev.  Benjamin  Young,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 
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ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

The  speakers  at  the  weekly  Assembly  have  included: 

Mr.  R.  A.  Booth,  "Opportunity  and  Effort" 

Mr.  P.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 

"The  Theory  of  Education" 
Dr.  G.  H.  Chapman,  of  the  Oregonian,  "The  Duty  of  Happi- 
ness" 
Dr.  Leslie  Charles  Coleman,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the 

State  of  Mysore,  India,  "Problems  of  the  Orient" 
Dr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch 

of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  "Rome,  the  City  Beauti- 
ful" 
Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  "A  Message  to  Garcia,"  "The 

Men  at  the  Top,"  "College  Spirit,"  "Illustrated  Lecture 

on  Reed  College" 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  "The  New  Social  Order" 
Father    Edwin    V.     O'Hara,    Diocesan    Superintendent     of 

Schools,  "A  Minimum  Wage" 
Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon-Davies,  of  the  Garton  Foundation 

of  England,  "International  Peace" 
Dr.  Mary  MacLachlan,  "Hygiene" 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Merriam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in 

Reed  College,  "Student  Life  at  Oxford" 
Dr.  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Sociology   in   Reed    College,    six   illustrated   lectures    on 

"The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland" 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Piper,  Editor  of  the  Oregonian,  "The  Art  of 

Newspaper  Reporting" 
Dr.    Eleanor   Rowland,    Professor   of   Psychology    in    Reed 

College,  "Excavations  in  Crete" 
Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 

of  Oregon,  "Training  for  Leadership" 
Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  Idaho,  "Books  and  Reading,"   "The   Mind   of 

Lincoln" 
Mr.   Fred  B.   Smith,  International   Secretary   of  the  Young 

Men's  Christian  Association,  "The  Men  That  Last" 
Mr.    Lincoln    Steffens,    formerly    Associate    Editor    of    the 

American  Magazine,  "Difficulties  in  Municipal  Reform" 
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Mr.  Edward  Allen  Thurber,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ameri- 
can Literature  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Tolstoi'' 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, "Playing  the  Game" 

Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  "Life  in 
Korea" 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  "The 
Playground  Movement" 

Dr.  Caivin  S.  White,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
"Hygiene" 

Dr.  Charles  David  Williamson,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Colorado" 

Dr.  Charles  Zueblin,  of  Boston,  "Democratic  Culture" 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

At  the  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life 
held  at  Reed  College,  May  9,  10,  and  11,  1913,  the  following 
persons  spoke: 

T.  D.  Beckwith,  M.   S.,  Professor   of  Bacteriology,   Oregon 

Agricultural  College 
E.  C.  Callaway,  M.  S.,  City  Milk  Chemist 
Carl  F.  Caulfield,  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner  of  Oregon 
Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Mae  H.  Cardwell,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  Ph.  D.,  Hed  of  Department  of  Education, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

F.  B.  Dresslar,  Ph.  D.,  Hed  of  Division  of  School  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

T.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 

Reed  Institute 
W.  G.  Eliot,  Junior,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  of  the  Executiv  Committee 

of  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society 
Sarah   A.    Evans,    President    of   the    Oregon    Federation    of 

Women's  Clubs,  and  City  Market  Inspector 
A.  A.  Flynn,  Foreman  Miner  at  the  Seattle  Station  of  the 

United   States  Bureau  of  Mines 
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John  Fulton,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College 

Caroline  Gleason,  A.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission 

R.  G.  Hall,  M.  D.,  of  the  City  and  County  Medical  Society 

Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Samuel  Hill,  President  of  American  Road  Builders'  Associa- 
tion 

L.  W.  Hyde,  M.  D.,  of  City  and  County  Medical  Society 

Eugene  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Washington  State 
Board^  of  Health 

A.  L.  Knisely,  M.  S.,  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

V.  R.  Manning,  General  Secretary  of  Associated  Charities 
of  Portland 

Lilburn  Merrill,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Diagnosis,  Seattle  Juvenile 
Court 

Charles  Moreland,  D.  D.  S.,  of  the  Portland  Dental  Society 

Valentine  Pritchard,  of  the  People's  Institute,  Portland 

George  F.  Reinhardt,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
University  of  California 

Andrew  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Health 

Stephenson  Smith,  Director  of  Psychological  Clinic,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington 

0.  F.  Stafford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University 
of  Oregon 

H.  V.  Tartar,  B.  S.,  Station  Chemist,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College 

A.  W.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  of  the  State  College  of  Washington 

George  A.  Thacher,  Member  of  Portland  Vice  Commission 

Miriam  Thayer,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  Child  Labor  Commission 

L.  H.  Weir,  A.  B.,  Secretary  of  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Calvin  S.  White,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Health 
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Rhoda  M.  White,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women,  State  College  of 

Washington 
W.  F.   Woodward,  Vice-President   of  the  Greater  Portland 

Plans  Association 

The  following  organizations  made  exhibits: 

American  Vigilance  Association,  Consumers'  League, 
Greater  Portland  Plans  Association,  Library  Association, 
Neighborhood  House,  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor,  Oregon 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  Ore- 
gon Department  of  Education,  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Soci- 
ety, Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  People's  Institute,  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Portland 
Bureau  of  Health,  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company,  Social 
Ethics  Department,  Reed  College,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
St.  David's  Church  Playground,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Oregon,  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Washington 
Department  of  Education,  Washington  State  Board  of  Health, 
Woodard,  Clarke  and  Company,  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured," 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

PORTLAND  1915  CONFERENCE 

Corresponding  to  the  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 
Human  Life,  held  at  Reed  College  in  May,  1913,  there  will 
be  held  on  May  15,  16,  and  17,  1914,  a  "Portland  1915  Con- 
ference." The  object  is  the  consideration  of  definit  mesures 
for  civic  betterment  that  may  be  achievd  in  Portland  in 
1915.  About  four  hundred  organizations  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Conference. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  value  of  the  present  endowment  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Much  of  the  property  is  real  estate  which  is  not 
now  income-bearing.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to 
improve  this  property  without  unnecessary  delay.  The 
holdings  of  Reed  College  in  the  City  of  Portland  were  taxed 
in  1913  at  a  valuation  of  about  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 
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GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Descriptions  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  other  ma- 
terial equipment  of  Reed  College,  together  with  a  score  of 
illustrations  of  the  buildings  proposed  for  future  construc- 
tion, are  presented  in  the  Reed  College  Record.  The  ex- 
penditures for  permanent  buildings,  equipment,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  campus  have  been  about  $490,000,  and  for 
the  forty-six  acres  which  have  been  added  to  the  original 
gift  of  forty  acres  for  the  campus,  about  $200,000. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  Campus  of  eighty-six  acres  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Willamette  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  business  center 
of  the  City  of  Portland.  It  extends  from  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  westward  to  Crystal  Springs 
Lake,  which  is  sixty-five  feet  above  the  river.  Thru  the 
center  of  the  campus,  east  and  west,  is  a  wooded  ravine. 
North  of  this  ravine  is  the  campus  of  the  College  for  Women, 
and  twenty  acres  reservd  for  professional  schools  of  Law, 
Medicin,  Theology,  Architecture  and  Education,  which  may 
become  co-ordinate  branches  of  The  Reed  Institute  as  addi- 
tional funds  become  available.  South  of  the  ravine  is  the 
Main  Quadrangle  of  the  Campus,  designd  to  include  the 
Library,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  Administration  Hall  and  Sci- 
ence Buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  entire  institution.  West 
of  the  Main  Quadrangle  are  groups  of  smaller  quadrangles, 
designd  for  the  living  accommodations  of  men  students. 
The  plan  provides  for  an  indefinit  number  of  small  quad- 
rangles, each  having  chambers,  studies,  living-room  and 
dining-hall  for  about  one  hundred  men.  These  dormitory 
quadrangles  are  thus  arranged  conveniently  for  independ- 
ent social  life  and  competitiv  athletics  and  debates,  and 
other  student  activities  of  the  various  groups. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING 

The  main  building,  opend  in  September,  1912,  is  a  four- 
story  building,  257  feet  long,  with  wings  87  feet  long.  The 
building  provides,  on  the  first  floor,  for  the  lecture-rooms, 
laboratories,  museum,  storerooms  and  offises  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  and  of  the  Department  of  Physics;  offises 
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of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings;  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  rooms;  shop;  and  Library  receiving  rooms, 
binding-rooms  and  storerooms;  toilet-rooms;  and  kitchen. 
The  second  floor  provides  temporary  quarters  for  the 
Library;  a  study-room  for  men;  a  study-room  for  women; 
ten  classrooms;  coatrooms;  studies  for  the  faculty;  and  a 
meeting  place  for  student  organizations.  The  third  floor 
provides  the  Chapel,  seating  four  hundred;  restrooms  and 
toilet-rooms  for  women  students,  for  men  teachers  and  for 
women  teachers;  a  reception  hall;  faculty  rooms;  additional 
classrooms;  and  the  offises  of  the  President,  Secretary, 
Tresurer,  Registrar,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women. 
The  fourth  floor  provides  laboratories,  lecture-room,  store- 
rooms and  offises  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The 
cost  of  this  building,  exclusiv  of  furnishings,  was  $250,000. 
All  the  buildings  are  thoroly  fire-proof.  The  exterior  is 
of  mission  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  in  the  Collegiate- 
Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

THE  FIRST  DWELLING  HALLS 

The  first  building  for  the  living  accommodations  of  stu- 
dents was  opend  in  September,  1912.  It  is  a  dormitory 
377  feet  long,  made  up  of  eight  separate  houses,  each  ac- 
commodating a  small  group  of  students.  The  building  cost 
$155,000.  It  provides  a  large  living-room  and  center  of  so- 
cial life  for  men  students,  an  adjoining  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  and  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stu- 
dents. These  rooms  are  designd  to  be  equally  desirable,  and 
are  rented  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $80  a  year,  regardless  of 
location.  Room-rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The 
dormitory  is  heated  from  the  central  power  plant,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  There 
are  fifty-five  suites,  of  one  study  and  one  large  bedroom,  or 
one  study  and  two  small  bedrooms,  each  suite  intended  for 
two  students.  There  are  twelv  single  rooms,  each  intended 
for  one  student.  Floor  plans  are  sent  on  request.  Rooms 
are  assignd  in  the  order  of  application,  on  receipt  of  a  de- 
posit of  ten  dollars.  For  the  college  year  1914-1915,  the 
rooms  first  assignd  to  men  students  will  be  Numbers  1  to  23. 
The  middle  house,  including  rooms  24  to  39,  is  temporarily 
for  women  students. 
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GYMNASIUM 

The  gymnasium,  opend  in  November,  1913,  provides  a 
main  floor  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  a  gallery  running-track, 
handball  court,  squash  court,  wrestling  and  boxing  rooms, 
special  exercise  rooms,  drying  rooms,  shower  and  locker 
rooms  for  both  men  and  women,  and  an  offis  for  the 
director  of  Physical  Education. 

ATHLETIC  FIELD 

The  main  athletic  field,  west  of  the  dwelling  halls,  has 
a  quarter-mile  running  track,  two  tennis  courts,  baseball 
and  football  fields. 

Another  baseball  field  is  located  south  of  the  dwelling 
halls.  There  are  two  asphalt  tennis  courts  east  of  the  gym- 
nasium. 

POWER  PLANT 

The  power  plant  is  located  in  the  ravine,  near  the  middle 
of  the  campus.  Only  one  unit  is  completed.  The  power 
plant  is  connected  with  the  main  buildings  by  a  concrete 
tunnel  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  wires  and  pipes  for 
heat,  light,  power,  gas,  water,  and  telefones,  not  only  for 
the  present  buildings  but  for  all  that  may  be  erected  for 
several  generations  to  come.  This  equipment  cost  about 
$30,000. 

FISH  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

A  fish  experiment  station  has  been  built  by  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  in  the  ravine  north  of  the  Main 
Building,  to  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in 
fish  culture. 

FUTURE  BUILDINGS 

A  wise  provision  in  the  will  of  the  founder  forbids  the 
expenditure  upon  buildings  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  original  endowment.  This 
amount  has  alredy  been  used. 

The  foresight  and  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Portland,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
will  doutless  meet  other  needs  that  have  arisen.  Command- 
ing locations  are  provided  on  the  plan  of  the  campus  for 
the  Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Auditorium,  the  Science  Hall 
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and  the  College  Union.  The  first  building  of  the  College  for 
Women  has  been  designd  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  slope 
north  of  the  ravine.  All  these  buildings  should  be  under 
way  within  a  few  years.  The  integrity,  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  whole  design,  the  high  purposes  to  which  the  build- 
ings will  be  consecrated,  and  the  influences  which  they 
will  exert  upon  generation  after  generation  of  college  youth 
will  make  them  appropriate  memorials  to  noble  men  and 
women. 

The  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Reed  Institute, 
to  which  bequests  may  be  made.     (See  page  93.) 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  Library  is  housed  for  the  present  in  rooms 
in  the  Main  Building  and  contains  about  5,500  volumes. 
Seventy-five  periodicals  are  receivd  regularly. 

The  resources  are  being  increast  by  gifts  and  exchanges 
and  by  purchases  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  loans  from 
other  libraries. 

The  library  is  open  week  days  from  nine  A.  M.  to  five- 
thirty  P.  M.,  and  from  seven  P.  M.  to  nine-thirty  P.  M.,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  noon,  and  on  such  holi- 
days and  vacations  as  are  included  in  the  College  calendar. 

Books  may  be  borrowd  by  all  persons  under  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  books  by  students. 

The  Public  Library,  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
students  of  the  College,  contains  180,338  volumes  and  a  col- 
lection of  over  2500  pamflets.  Five  hundred  and  eighty 
magazines  and  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  Periodical 
Room.  The  reference  collection  contains,  in  addition  to 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  general  reference  books  on 
all  subjects,  a  file  of  bound  magazines,  federal  and  state 
documents,  and  several  thousand  trade  catalogs.  Both  the 
Public  Library  and  the  College  Library  are  depository 
libraries  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Art  Col- 
lection contains  valuable  works  on  painting,  sculpture,  de- 
sign and  architecture. 
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CITY  OF  PORTLAND 

Portland,  Oregon,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  twelv  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
city,  a  half  century  ago  a  forest-skirted  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  has  now  climbed  the  hills  separating 
the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  Tualatin  Valley.  More  markt 
is  the  growth  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  city 
has  spred  over  the  fertil  area  bounded  by  the  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1861  with 
a  population  of  3,000.  The  population  in  1910  was  207,214, 
the  increase  since  1900  having  been  129.2  per  cent.  The 
city  is  shelterd  on  all  sides  by  high  ranges,  so  that  the 
extremes  of  winter  are  unknown  and  protracted  periods  of 
heat  are  rare.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  found  the  average  yearly  temperature  to  be 
52.4.  For  the  summer  months  the  average  temperature  was 
60.4  degrees,  for  July  and  August  67  degrees,  and  for  the 
winter  months  44.5  degrees.  In  this  same  period  the  average 
annual  rainfall  was  45.13  inches.  The  seasons  are  charac- 
terized by  no  sharp  demarcations. 

The  deth  rate,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is  with 
two  exceptions,  the  lowest  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  being  but  9.5  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

Portland's  location  is  economically  strategic.  The  Wil- 
lamette River  furnishes  water-power,  makes  Portland's  fresh 
water  harbor,  and  drains  the  productiv  Willamette  Valley. 
Because  of  its  position  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  city  has 
a  downgrade  haul  from  about  250,000  square  miles  of  fertil 
territory.  Two  rivers  and  four  transcontinental  railroads 
have  helpt  to  make  Portland  commercially  strong.  Rail- 
roads extended  into  Central  Oregon  in  1911  have  added  to 
Portland's  importance  as  a  shipping  port. 

The  city  has  become  the  natural  outlet  and  market  for  all 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Eastern  and  Southwestern  Washington, 
as  well  as  Montana  and  other  centers  farther  East,  a  terri- 
tory over  six  times  the  size  of  New  England.  No  point  in 
the  Northwest  is  so  easily  accessible  by  rail. 

Portland  is  cald  the  conservativ  city  of  the  West.  This 
reputation  and  its  strategic  location  make  it  a  dominating 
commercial  influence. 
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Publications  concerning  the  city  and  the  Northwest  are 
sent  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  any  address. 

Portland  has  sixty-one  public  school  buildings,  with  30,- 
301  pupils  and  1,080  teachers.  Within  the  past  seven  years 
Portland  has  erected  three  new  high  school  buildings.  The 
high  schools  have  3,783  pupils  and  160  instructors.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  private  institutions. 

The  religious  life  and  the  social  servis  spirit  of  Portland 
are  notable.  The  city  has  over  four  hundred  church  socie- 
ties and  one  hundred  and  fifty  church  buildings.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  effectiv  center  of 
educational,  religious,  physical  and  social  servis  activities. 
Its  4700  members  are  promoting  one  hundred  lines  of  work, 
under  the  direction  of  30  traind  secretaries.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  occupies  an  adjoin- 
ing building,  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  the  city.- 

Reed  College  is  in  activ  cooperation  with  a  large  number 
of  other  organizations  devoted  to  industrial,  political,  social 
and  civic  betterment,  including  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
Commercial  Club,  Consumer's  League,  Drama  League,  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Greater  Portland  Plans 
Association,  Neighborhood  House,  Oregon  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Oregon  Civic  League,  Oregon  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  Oregon  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
Oregon  Society  of  Engineers,  People's  Institute,  Portland  Ad 
Club,  Portland  Art  Association,  Recreation  League,  Rotary 
Club,  University  Club. 

Oregon  has  the  spirit  of  progress,  co-operation,  enthusi- 
asm, initiativ,  happiness,  confidence.  For  an  educational 
enterprize  needing  these  conditions,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a 
desirable  location. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

To  the  Trustees  of  The   Reed  Institute   in  the   City   of 

Portland,  Oregon,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $ 

to  be  used  by  said  Trustees  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  Corporation. 


FORM  OF  ANNUITY  BOND 

Whereas,  the  sum  of Dollars  has  been 

given  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  by of 

upon  condition  that, 

in  consideration  of  said  gift,  an  annuity  of 

Dollars  be  paid  to  the  said 

during life; 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute 

hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 

Dollars  to  the  order  of  said 

at  the  Tresurer's  offis  of  said  Institute,  during  the  natural 
life  of  said com- 
mencing January  first,  Nineteen  Hundred 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed 
Institute  has  hereunto  affixt  its  Corporate  Seal  and  caused 
this  bond  to  be  signd  by  its  Tresurer  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
this day  of ,   191.... 
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CALENDAR 

1915 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M.. Cvollege  I^xorcizes  begin 

Monday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Monday    Registration  Day 

Tues.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Monday    Washington's  Birthday,  a  lioli- 

day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. College  Exercizes  begin 

Monday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Sunday  .Baccalaureate  Sunday 

Monday Founders'  Day 

Tuesday i  Presentation  of  Everywoman's 

Wednesday f      Road 

Thursday  River  Day 

Saturday Commencement  Day 

Monday    College     Board    Examinations 

begin 
June  19     Saturday  College     Board    Examinations 

end 

SUMMER  VACATION,  1915 

Monday   Entrance  Examinations  begin 

Monday Registration  of  all  classes 

Tuesday  Instruction  begins 

Wed.,  5  P.  M. Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercizes  begin 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Christmas  Recess  begins 

1916 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M. College  Exercizes  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Monday Registration  Day 

Tues.,  8:40  A.  M Second  Semester  begins 

Tuesday  Washington's  Birthday,  a  holi- 
day 

Sat.,  5  P.  M Spring  Recess  begins 

Mon.,  8:40  A.  M College  Exercizes  begin 

Monday    Semester  Examinations  begin 

Sunday -. Baccalaureate  Sunday 

Monday Founders'  Day 

Thursday  River  Day 

Saturday Commencement  Day 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  receive  prompt  attention,  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  College  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Beed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oregon,  Such  inquiries  will  be  referd  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  officers.  Only  personal  communi- 
cations should  be  addrest  to  individual  members  of  the 
Faculty. 


REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  official  publication  of  the  College  is  the  Reed  College 
Record,  of  which  the  current  Catalog  is  Number  Nineteen. 
Any  number  will  be  maild  on  request.  Persons  wishing 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  should  indicate  their  reasons 
for  wishing  to  receive  the  Record  regularly. 


Note:  The  simpler,  briefer  and  more  logical  spellings 
recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  are  used  in 
the  publications  of  Reed  College. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


Reed  College,  the  first  institution  establisht  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  The  Reed  Institute,  is  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simeon  G.  Reed  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  servis 
to  the  Northwest,  and  particularly  to  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  nativs  of  Massachusetts 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  1854.  In  1895,  Mr.  Reed  died.  Nearly 
all  his  property  he  bequeathd  to  his  wife  with  this  sugges- 
tion: "Feeling  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
I  have  spent  my  business  life  and  accumulated  the  property 
I  possess,  I  would  suggest  to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some 
portion  of  my  estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said 
City  of  Portland,  or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose,  which 
shall  be  of  permanent  value  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  to  the  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants." 

Mrs.  Reed  died  in  1904,  and  by  her  will  made  provision 
for  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  City  of  Portland,  "hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  practical 
knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  said  City  of  Portland,  and 
the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  art." 

Other  provisions  of  the  will  are  as  follows: 

"Such  instruction  shall  be  given  therein  by  competent 
teachers  and  lecturers  in  literature,  music,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  such  classes  created  for  the  people,  and  especi- 
ally for  deserving  young  men  and  women  earning  their 
livelihood,  as  said  trustees  and  their  successors  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

"Moderate  fees  for  admission  or  tuition  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  said  trustees  be  charged  when  necessary,  or  by 
said  trustees  deemd  advisable. 
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^'Properly  may  be  piirchast  and  such  suitable  buildings 
and  appurtenances  erected  and  constructed  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  trustees  may  be  deenid  necessary.  Provided, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($150,000)  of  the  principal  of  this  bequest  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes. 

"It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  institution  so 
founded  and  establisht  shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlight- 
enment, intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  fine  arts,  manual  training  and  education 
for  the  people. 

"And  I  desire  and  direct  that  it  forever  be  and  remain 
free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control,  permit- 
ting those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such 
religious  societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate." 

DECISION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to  be 
establisht  was  submitted  to  competent  experts,  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  made  two  trips  to  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest.  He  visited 
nearly  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  his  report  he  declared  that  the  greatest 
educational  need  of  Portland  was  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  that  there  was  no  better  unoccupied  spot 
in  the  United  States  for  founding  such  a  college.  On  motion 
of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  was  made  the  report  of  the  Board. 

After  an  independent  study  of  the  numerous  types  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  alredy  offering  instruction  in 
the  City  of  Portland,  and  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion alredy  establisht  in  the  Northwest,  the  Trustees  of  The 
Reed  Institute  conceivd  it  their  duty  to  develop  an  institution 
which  should  not  duplicate  work  alredy  adequately  per- 
formd  by  public  or  private  enterprize.  The  Trustees  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  found  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  an 
institution  requiring  for  admission  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  four-year  course  of  secondary  grade,  or  the 
equivalent,  and  offering  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
degree. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

riic  next  important  question,  I  he  selection  ol"  a  campus, 
was  happily  settled  thru  the  generous  donation,  by  the  Ladd 
Estate  Company,  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land. The  campus  is  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  River,  not  far  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  just  north  of  Eastmore- 
land.  It  is  borderd  on  the  west  by  Crystal  Springs  Lake  and 
on  the  north  by  a  ravine,  thru  which  run  clear  waters  from 
the  melting  snows  of  Mount  Hood.  The  lake  is  fed  by  many 
springs  which  supply  daily  seven  million  gallons  of  water. 
From  the  campus,  across  the  ravine,  there  is  a  view  of 
Mount  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  northwest  a  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  Portland  Heights  beyond.  It  is  in  every  respect 
an  ideal  location  for  a  college. 

The  campus  has  since  been  extended  to  include  eighty- 
six  acres. 

In  January,  1911,  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Patterson,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  were  selected  as  the  architects  of  Reed 
College. 

DATE  OF  BEGINNING  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  COLLEGE 

CAMPUS 

In  June,  1910,  William  Trufant  Foster  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. As  soon  as  the  site  was  accepted,  and  the  President 
elected,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  earliest  possible  date 
on  which  the  College  could  wisely  plan  to  begin  instruction 
in  its  own  buildings.  It  was  evident,  as  soon  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  was  decided  upon,  that  the  first  stone 
laid  on  the  campus  must  have  its  proper  place  in  the  con- 
templated development  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  clear  that  any  plan  should  be 
condemned  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small,  temporary  gain, 
sacrificed  the  greater  interests  of  unnumberd  generations 
to  come.  The  material  beginnings  must  be  w^orthy  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  Portland  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  in  the  Portland  of  today.    No  other  beginning  could 

I  satisfy  the  broad  and  wise  purposes  of  the  bequest.  No  other 
beginning  could  receive  the  commendation  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city,  of  benefactors,  or  of  the  world  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  President  and  Trustees  resolvd  to  profit  as  far  as 
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possible  by  the  experience  of  other  institutions.  Those  who 
were  competent  to  speak  as  experts  were  consulted  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found. 

Everywhere  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
open  an  institution  of  the  proposed  standard,  upon  its  own 
campus,  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  not  earlier. 

FURTHER  PROGRESS 

On  September  18,  1911,  the  first  class  of  fifty  students,  26 
men  and  24  women,  assembled  for  the  opening  exercizes  in 
the  building  constructed  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
College. 

On  January  12,  1912,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
college  buildings  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Gorbett,  onei  of  the 
donors  of  the  original  forty  acres  of  the  campus.  Dr. 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offerd  prayer.  The  Gommemorativ  Address  was  deliverd 
by  Gyrus  Abda  Dolph. 

On  May  11,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Main  Building 
was  laid.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  Oregon,  escorted  by  Oregon  Gommandery  No.  1,  Order 
of  Knights  Templar,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ancient 
Rites  and  Geremonies  of  the  Graft.  The  Gommemorativ 
Address  was  given  by  the  Reverend  John  Hargrove  Boyd, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Walter  Benwell 
Hinson,  D.  D. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Dwelling  Halls 
was  laid  by  the  Student  Gouncil.  A  Reed  Gollege  Song,  the 
words  and  music  of  which  were  written  by  Professor 
Gharles  Theodore  Burnett,  Ph.  D.,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  address  was  deliverd  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

On  September  23,  1912,  the  Gollege  began  its  first  year  in 
the  new  buildings,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  students 
registerd.    On  February  9,  1913,  the  chapel  was  dedicated. 

On  September  15,  1913,  the  Gollege  began  its  third  year, 
with  a  registration  on  the  opening  day  of  one  hundred  and 
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eighty    students.      On    November    21,    1913,    tlie    gymnasium 
was  formally  opend. 

On  September  14,  1914,  the  College  began  its  fourth  year, 
with  a  registration  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  students. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  OF  REED  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  purposes  to  take  advantage  of  its  freedom 
from  traditions.  While  endevoring  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  institutions,  it  plans  to  study  exhaustivly  the 
peculiar  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the  Northwest,  and  so 
to  develop  each  department  that  it  will  serv  the  community 
more  effectivly  than  could  any  merely  transplanted  insti- 
tution. 

The  College  desires  only  as  many  students  as  its  resources 
and  equipment  can  thoroly  care  for.  It  has  had  from  the 
beginning  many  more  applicants  than  it  could  wisely  admit. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  applicants  for  ad- 
mission before  a  temporary  building  could  be  erected.  Ad- 
mission is  based  not  merely  on  the  completion  of  a  second- 
arv-school  course  of  four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  but  on 
physical  fitness,  on  scholarship  above  the  average,  on  evi- 
dence of  good  character,  earnestness  of  purpose,  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  devotion  to  the  true 
ideals  of  higher  education.  Young  people  whose  interests  or 
habits  are  inconsistent  with  these  ideals  are  not  welcome. 
The  whole  institution  is  organized  and  conducted  for  those 
students  who  are  determind  to  gain  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life. 

As  the  traditional  college-entrance  examinations  have 
neither  discoverd  those  qualified  for  college  work  nor  kept 
out  the  others,  and  as  ordinary  certificates  are  vague  and 
uncertain,  varying  from  school  to  school  and  from  subject 
to  subject,  often  in  extreme  and  always  in  unknown  degrees, 
Heed  College  tries  to  take  advantage  of  every  other  possible 
source  of  evidence  concerning  the  fitness  of  candidates. 
The  examination  includes  a  personal  interview  by  the 
Faculty  with  each  prospectiv  student,  as  a  result  of  which 
some  are  discouraged  from  undertaking  the  work  of  Reed 
College,  some  are  advised  to  enter  institutions  better  suited 
to  their  needs,  and  some  of  those  who  do  enter  the  College 
have  clearer  ideas  of  the  responsibilities  involvd. 
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No  one  is  admitted  until  lie  has  passed  tlie  physical  ex- 
aminations of  the  College  physicians  and  of  the  directors  of 
physical  education.  Tiiis  does  not  mean  that  physical  per- 
fection or  unusual  strength  is  rccpiired;  it  does  mean  that 
the  college  community  is  guarded  against  contagious  disease 
before  the  opening  day  and  against  the  admission  of  students 
whose  helth  would  be  endangerd  by  stringent  scholarship 
requirements.  It  means  further  that  the  College  has,  from 
the  outset  of  the  student's  course,  the  necessary  basis  for 
prescribing  his  physical  exercizes  and  otherwise  promoting 
his  helth. 

No  special  students  and  no  preparatory  students  are  or 
ever  have  been  admitted,  and  no  students  are  or  ever  have 
been  admitted  on  condition.  That  is  to  say,  only  those  are 
accepted  who  are  judged  to  be  wholly  prepared,  before  en- 
trance, for  the  work  of  Reed  College. 

The  government  of  the  students,  including  the  conduct  of 
examinations  and  the  administration  of  the  dwelling-halls, 
is  almost  exclusivly  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Council, 
elected  annually  by  vote  of  all  the  students.  The  faculty  has 
made  no  rules  for  conduct  or  disciplin  and  has  never  over- 
ruled a  decision  of  the  Student  Council.  There  is  no  "honor 
system"  at  Reed  College,  devised  to  cover  certain  hours  or 
certain  exercizes;  there  is  a  principle  of  honor  which  is  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  cover  all  phases  of  student  life  at  all 
times. 

Reed  College  is  undenominational.  No  sectarian  consid- 
erations enter  into  the  election  of  trustees  or  faculty  or  the 
admission  of  students.  There  are  religious  meetings — daily 
chapel  and  Sunday  vesper  servises,  Bible-study  classes,  and 
Christian  Association  activities — in  which  all  may  take  part 
without  compulsion. 

The  eagerness  of  the  College  to  provide  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  the  development  of  strong  character  is 
shown  not  merely  or  mainly  in  chapel  servises,  but  as  well 
in  the  requirements  for  admission,  the  choice  of  the  faculty, 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  curriculum,  the  refusal  to  tolerate 
neglect  of  studies,  the  conduct  of  athletics,  the  development 
of  self-reliance  and  independent  government  among  stu- 
dents, the  co-operation  of  students  and  faculty  in  all  com- 
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inunity  interests,  and  the  uncompromising  elimination  of  the 
most  injurious  activities  of  college  life. 

As  the  notorious  failures  of  college  students  to  use  their 
opportunities  as  they  should  are  due  partly  to  ignorance  and 
the  lack  of  timely,  specific  guidance,  the  College  offers  all 
freshmen  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  dealing  with 
the  actual  problems  of  college  life.  The  course  comprizes 
the  following  topics:  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
American  college,  the  purpose  of  the  college,  departments  of 
study,  election  of  courses,  principles  and  methods  of  study, 
note-taking,  use  of  the  library,  student  honesty,  general 
reading  and  mental  recreation,  helth,  athletics,  fraternity 
life,  coeducation,  college  government,  college  spirit,  religious 
affairs,  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  community,  the 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  courses  of  instruction  provide  what  is  regarded  as 
the  best  foundation  for  the  professions  of  law,  politics,  med- 
icin,  ministry,  teaching,  social  servis,  journalism,  and  busi- 
ness. The  entire  resources  of  the  institution  are  devoted  to 
a  liberal  education  suitable  for  these  careers.  There  are  no 
departments  of  agriculture,  domestic  art,  engineering, 
forestry,  military  science,  music,  mining,  or  pharmacy.  The 
settled  policy  is  to  maintain,  with  the  income  from  its 
present  endowment,  only  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  extend  the  work  onlv  when  further  re- 
sources are  available. 

Social  affairs  at  Keed  College  are  inexpensiv  and  simple, 
as  becomes  higher  education,  and  are  always  subordinate  to 
the  main  purposes  of  the  College.  There  are  no  fraternities 
and  no  sororities,  because  the  College  prefers  a  wholesome, 
sensible,  democratic  social  life  of  the  entire  institution.  The 
dwelling-halls  and  the  main  building  have  social  rooms  for 
students  and  teachers  and  their  friends.  All  but  a  few  of 
the  students  live  at  home  or  in  the  dwelling-halls  on  the 
campus. 

Money  cannot  purchase  for  any  student  better  board, 
living  accommodations,  social  opportunities,  or  instruction 

tthan  is  provided  for  all  students.  This  is  one  of  the  minor 
conditions  which  has  made  Reed  College  a  social  democracy. 
Another  is  respect  for  productiv  labor;  a  large  majority  of 
the  students  are  partially  self-supporting.     From  the  outset, 
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most  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  grounds, 
buildings,  dining-hall,  gymnasium,  laundry,  bookstore, 
laboratories,  power  plant,  electrical  equipment,  fish  experi- 
ment house  and  carpenter  sliop,  and  most  of  the  multi- 
grafing,  typewriting,  and  other  clerical  work  has  been  per- 
formd  by  students  as  means  of  self-support.  This  has  given 
the  whole  student  body  a  fine  sense  of  proprietorship  and 
responsibility.  For  this  work,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  men 
students  who  were  in  attendance  thruout  the  year  1913-14 
receivd  income  from  the  College.  Various  loan  funds  have 
been  establisht  thru  generous  gifts  of  friends.  There  are  no 
free  scholarships;  all  students  are  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
Every  worthy  student  is  helpt  who  has  alredy  shown  a 
markt  capacity  for  helping  himself. 

Physical  education,  careful  examinations,  and  individual 
guidance  by  the  College  physicians  and  directors,  and  whole- 
some athletic  sports,  especially  competitiv  games  in  the  open 
air,  are  provided  for  all,  teachers  and  students,  men  and 
women,  for  the  sake  of  joy,  recreation,  helth,  and  develop- 
ment. Intercollegiate  athletic  contests  are  excluded  because 
they  are  usually  antagonistic  to  the  physical  development 
of  students  and  to  scholarship,  as  well  as  because  they 
always  necessitate  unwarranted  expense  and  sometimes  in- 
volv  more  serious  evils.  The  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics 
is  out-of-door  games  in  moderation  for  all  students,  especially 
those  who  need  them  most,  insted  of  the  excesses  of  inter- 
collegiate games  for  a  few  students,  especially  those  who 
need  them  least.  In  a  word,  athletics  at  Reed  College  are 
conducted  as  education,  not  as  business. 

From  the  outset,  the  interest,  activities,  and  influence  of 
the  College  have  extended  far  beyond  its  campus.  In  the 
four  years  of  its  life,  the  College  has  made  many  vital  con- 
nections with  the  city,  of  some  importance  as  social  servis 
and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  College  because  of  the 
helthful  reactionary  influence  upon  it.  The  College  has  fre- 
quently had  calls  for  assistance  from  various  departments 
of  the  city  government  and  has  conducted  many  investiga- 
tions as  a  basis  for  civic  improvements.  The  students  are 
called  upon  for  important  aid  in  connection  with  various 
city  organizations. 
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Historical  Sketch 

The  annual  spring  conference  of  Reed  College  is  lookt 
upon  as  a  clearing-house  and  source  of  inspiration  for  all 
organizations  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city.  At 
the  ^Portland  1915  Conference,"  for  example,  more  than 
one  hundred  organizations  were  represented  by  speakers, 
exhibits,  and  delegates.  Several  thousand  of  the  most  activ 
workers  for  the  progress  of  the  city  met  at  Reed  College  for 
three  days  to  set  definit  stakes  for  achievement,  to  inter- 
cnange  ideas,  to  enlist  recruits,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  and  to 
get  results.  Scores  of  societies,  with  diverse  objects  and 
members,  are  co-operating  with  the  College  for  the  good  of 
the  city,  eagerly  and  in  fine  spirit. 
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TRUSTEES 


THOMAS  LAMB  ELIOT 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


CHARLES  EDWLN  WOLVERTON 
Vice-President 


WILLIAM  PARKER  OLDS 
Secretary 


*  CYRUS  ABDA  DOLPH 


WILLIAM  MEAD  LADD 


JAMES  BREMER  KERR 


*Dicd  June  22,   1914. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Art  and  Archeology:  Albert  E.  Doyle,  Miss  Henrietta  Failing, 
Mrs.  Lee  Hoffman,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ladd,  W.  D. 
Wheelwright 

Biology  Experiment  Station:  H.  B.  Van  Duser,  R.  E.  Clan- 
ton,  Thomas  G.  Farrell,  W.  L.  Finley,  F.  A. 
Seufert 

Christian  Association:  Lawrence  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Lewis, 
Fred  Lockley,  L  B.  Rhodes,  C.  N.  Wonacott 

College  Assemblies:  Dr.  M.  A.  Brannon,  Moscow;  Dr.  P.  L. 
Campbell,  Eugene;  F.  G.  Kane,  Seattle;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Kerr,  Corvallis;  H.  W.  Stone,  Port- 
land; Dr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  Pullman 

College  Conferences :  S.  P.  Lockwood,  Jacob  Kanzler,  A.  W. 
Lawrence,  R.  W.  Raymond 

Courses  in  Commerce  and  Industries:  A.  H.  Averill,  C.  C. 
Colt,  Edward  Cookingham,  J.  C.  English, 
A.  L.  Mills,  Ben  Selling,  Guy  W.  Talbot. 

Endowment:  W.  F.  Woodward,  S.  Benson,  H.  C.  Campbell, 
J.  E.  Wheeler,  A.  Wolfe 

Examinations  for  Degrees:  Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  Dr.  A.  P.  McKinlay,  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise 

Extension  Courses:  Mary  Frances  Isom,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Cor- 
bett,  Mrs.  Frederick  Eggert,  Mrs.  Max  Hirsch, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Houser 

Grounds:  R.  L.  Sabin,  Austin  Cary,  Ferd  Groner,  E.  T. 
Mische,  Robert  Strong,  A.  L.  White,  Spokane 

Library:  Cornelia  Marvin,  Salem;  Mrs.  Elliott  Corbett,  W. 
H.  Galvani,  Leslie  Scott 

Physical  Education :  H.  L.  Corbett,  Dr.  R.  C.  Coffey,  H.  H. 
Herdman,  Jr.,  L.  K.  Richardson 

Heed  History:  John  Gill,  George  H.  Himes,  Simeon  Reed 
Winch,  T.  C.  Elliott,  Walla  Walla 

Relations  with  Secondary  Schools:  J.  A.  Churchill,  Salem; 
C.  R.  Frazier,  Everett;  Hopkin  Jenkins,  Port- 
land; J.  S.  Landers,  Pendleton;  Dr.  C.  S.  Meek, 
Boise;  B.  M.  Watson,  Spokane 

Student  Loan  Funds:  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fechheimer,  C.  Henri 
Labbe,  Q.  L.  Matthews,  E.  L.  Thompson 

Visiting:  William  F.  Geiger,  Tacoma;  R.  A.  Booth,  Eugene; 
Dr.  E.  O.  Sisson,  Boise 

Vocational  Guidance:  C.  C.  Chapman,  J.  F.  Carroll,  Dr. 
Calvin  S.  White 
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FACULTY 

(The  names  of  the  Faculty  are  given  in  alfabetical  order.) 

Charles  Selwyn  Botsford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men 

Graduate  of  the  Association  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
1905;  Physical  Director,  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  1905-1906;  Student  and  Assistant  Physical 
Director,  Columbia  University,  1906-1909;  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  1909-1910;  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  Reed  College,  1912-1915,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor   of    Physical    Education,     1915 . 

*  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1906;  Austin  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-1906;  Teacher 
of  English,  Spokane  (Washington)  High  School,  1900-1905;  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  Whitman  College,  1906-1908,  Professor  and 
Hed  of  the  Department  of  English,  1908-1912,  Dean  of  the  Lan- 
guage Group,  1910-1912;  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College, 
1912 . 

Karl  Taylor  Gompton,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1908,  M.  S.,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1912;  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Woos- 
ter, 1906-1909,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1909-1910;  Teaching 
Fellow,  Princeton  University,  1910-1911,  Porter  Ogden  Jacobus 
Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Princeton  University, 
1912-1913;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Reed  College,  1913-1915. 

Max  Pearson  Gushing,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1912. 
Ph.  D.,  1914;  Assistant  in  English,  Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909; 
S'tudent,  University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1909;  Instructor 
in  English  and  Music,  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  1909-1911; 
Student  in  History,  Columbia  University,  1911-1913;  Instructor 
in  History,  Reed  College,  1913-1915,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory,   1915 . 

George  Henry  Danton,  Professor  of  German 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902,  Ph.  D.,  1907;  Assistant  in 
Comparativ  Literature,  Columbia  University,  1902-1903;  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  Harvard  University,  1903-1904; 
Ottendorfer  Fellow  from  New  York  University  in  Berlin  and 
Munich,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1905-1907;  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  German,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1907-1910; 
Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College, 
1910-1914;  Eastern  Field  Agent,  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  1914- 
1915;  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  Session,  1915;  Professor  of  German, 
Reed  College,    1915 . 


♦On   Sabbatical    leave   of   absence   for   first   semester,    1914-1915. 
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Jean  Dupertuis,  Instructor  in  French 

A.  B.,  Colorado  College,  1914,  A.  M.,  1915;  Student,  University 
of  California  Summer  Session,  1914;  Teaching  Fellow  in  French, 
Colorado  College,  1912-1915;  Instructor  in  French,  Reed  College, 
1915 . 


Bernard  Capen  Ewer,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1899,  A.  M.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 
University,  1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Brown  University, 
1899-1901;  Student,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1901- 
1904,  Thayer  Scholar,  1902-1903,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Her- 
mon  Seminary,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1905;  Instructor  in  Phil- 
osophy, Northwestern  University,  1905-1908,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  1908-1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Reed  College,  1911-1912,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1912-1915. 


Carolyn  Edith  Fosdick,  Instructor  in  French 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1911;  Hed  of  the  French  Department, 
Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans*  School,  Boston,  1911-1912;  Teacher 
of  French,  Misses  Holleys'  School,  Dallas,  Texas,  1913-1914; 
Instructor  In  French,   Reed  College,  1914-1915. 


William  Trufant  Foster,  President 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1901,  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1911;  LL.  D.,  Colorado  College,  1913;  Instructor  in 
English,  Bates  College,  1901-1903;  Student,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School,  1903-1904;  Professor  of  English  and 
Argumentation,  Bowdoin  College,  1905-1909;  Lecturer  in  the 
Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University  Summer  School, 
1909;  Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Lecturer  in  School  Administration,  1909-1910;  Lecturer 
in  Educational  Administration,  Columbia  University  Summer 
Session,    1910;    President   of   Reed   College,    1910 . 


Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903,  S.  M.,  1904,  Ph.  D.,  1906; 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903- 
1904,  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  1904-1906;  On  Staff,  John  Crerar 
Library,  1901-1906;  On  Staff,  Yerkes  Observatory,  1905;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Williams  College,  1906-1909,  Assistant 
Professor.  1909-1911;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Reed  College, 
1911 . 
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Josephine  Hammond,  Professor  of  English 

i^.  B..  Columbia  University,  1912;  Graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  1897;  Teacher,  Roxbury  (Massachusetts)  High  School. 
1899-1907;  Hed  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Director  of 
Dramatics.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  1907-1913; 
Professor  of  English,   Reed  College,  1913 . 


*  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  Professor  of  Applied  Economics 

S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907;  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  Bowdoin  College,  1907-1908,  Assistant 
Professor,  1908-1910;  Experimental  Work  with  Boston  Transit 
Commission,  1907;  Consulting  Engineer,  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Maine,  1908-1910;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  1909;  Structural  Engineer  with  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  and  Son,  Chicago.  1910-1911;  Student,,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  1914-1915; 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying,  and"  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Reed  College,  1911-1914, 
Professor  of  Applied  Economics,   1915 . 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.  S.,  McMinnville  College,  1904;  A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1906, 
A.  M.,  1907,  Ph.  D.,  1909;  Foote  Fellow,  Yale  University,  1906- 
1909;  Travelling  Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foren  Missions,  1909-1910;  Professor  of  History,  The  Yale  Col- 
lege in  China,  1910 ;  Lecturer  in  History,  Reed  College,  1914- 

1915,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,   1915 . 

Robert  Devore  Leigh,  Instructor  in  Government 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1914;  Assistant  in  Government,  Bowdoin 
College,  1913-1914;  Charles  Carroll  Everett  Fellow  from  Bowdoin 
College  at  Columbia  University,  1914-1915;  Instructor  in  Gov- 
ernment.   Reed   College,    1915 . 

Harold  Guy  Merriam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1905;  B.  A.,  Honor  School  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1907,  A.  M.,  1911;  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Wyoming  at 
Oxford  University,  1904-1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Whitman 
College,  1908-1910;  Austin  Scholar  at  Harvard  University,  1910; 
Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Beloit  College,  1911-1913; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Colorado  Summer 
Session,  1914;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College, 
1913 . 


*On    Sabbatical   leave   of  absence,    1  9  1 4-1  91 C 
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William  Congkh  Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.  B..  Yale  University,  1896,  Ph.  D.,  1899;  S'illiman  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Cliemistry.  Yale  University,  1896-1899;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1899-1901; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  California,  1901-1906, 
Assistant  Professor,  1906-1913;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Summer  Session,  1914;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Reed  College,  1913 . 

William    Fielding    Ogburn,    Professor    of   Economics    and 
Sociology 

S.  B.,  Mercer  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1909, 
Ph.  D.,  1912;  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Darlington  School, 
Rome,  Georgia,  1906-1908;  Student  in  Principles  of  Education, 
Harvard  University  Sunamer  School,  1907;  University  Scholar, 
Columbia  University,  1909-1910,  University  Fellow,  1910-1911: 
Instructor  in  History  and  Politics,  Princeton  University,  1911- 
1912;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Reed  College, 
1912 . 

Florence  Matilda  Read,  Secretary  of  Extension  Courses 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1909;  Alumnae  Secretary,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1909-1911;  Secretary  to  the  President,  Reed 
College,    1911 . 

Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellov^  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1902- 
1903,  1904-1906;  Student,  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  1903- 
1904;  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-1906; 
Research  Fellow  in  Classics  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1906-1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1907-1908;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1908-1909,  Assistant  Professor,  1909-1912;  Professor  of 
Greek   and   Latin,    Reed   College,    1912 . 

Iaida  Rossiter,  Librarian 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  On  Staff,  Library  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  1905-1911,  Reference  Librarian,  1911- 
1912;    Librarian,    Reed   College,    1912 . 

iLEANOR  Rowland,   Dean   of  the   College   for  Women   and 
Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.  D..  1905;  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905-1910, 
Associate  Professor,  1910-1912;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1907-1908;  Resident  Psychologist,  Bedford  (New  York)  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Summer  of  1910;  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Women  and  Professor  of  Psychology,  Reed  College,  1912 . 
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Kdwahu  Octavius  Sisson,  Lecturer  in  Education 

S  B..  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1886;  A.  B.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1893;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1905;  Teacher  and 
Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Kansas,  1886-1891;  Founder  and 
Principal  of  South  Side  Academy.  Chicago,  Illinois,  1892-1897; 
University  Extension  Reader  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894;  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  1897-1904;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1903-1904; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1905- 
1906;  Lecturer  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1908;  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Washington,  190G- 
1912;  Professor  of  Education,  Reed  College,  1912-1913;  Commis- 
sioner  of   Education   of  Idaho,    1913 . 

Jasper    Jacob     Stahl,    Assistant    Professor    of    Germanic 
Languages 

A.  B,,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  Assistant  in  the  Germaft  Depart- 
ment, Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  1909-1910;  Student,  University  of  Ber- 
lin, 1910-1911;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages,  Reed  College, 
1911-1914,  Assistant  Professor,   1914 . 

Bertha  Sabin  Stuart,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1903,  M.  D.,  1908;  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  University  of 
Michigan,  1902-1907,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
1907-1909;  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  Utah 
Summer  School,  1913;  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
University  of  Oregon,  1909-1915;  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  Reed  College,  1915 . 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Professor  of  Biology 

S.  B.,  University  of  California,  1895,  S.  M.,  1898;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1903;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California, 
1895-1898,  Instructor,  1898-1900;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia 
University,  1900-1901;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1901-1904,  Assistant  Professor,  1904-1908,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor,   1908-1912;  Professor  of  Biology,   Reed  College,   1912 . 

Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906,  B.  D.,  1911;  Teacher  of  English 
and  History,  Country  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  1906-1907; 
Instructor  in  English,  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Massachusetts, 
1907-1908;  Worker  in  the  Denison  House,  a  social  settlement, 
Boston,  1908-1910,  Resident  Worker,  1910-1911;  Instructor  in 
Social   Sciences,    Reed   College,   1911-1915. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  is,  cx-officio,  a  member  of  each  com- 
mittee. The  person  first  named  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Administration  (during  the  absence  of  the  President) :    Mr. 
Ogburn,  Mr.  Griffin,  Miss  Read 

Admission  of  Students:    Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Read,  Mr.  Torrey 

Admission  of  Students  to  Advanced  Standing:    Mr.  Torrey, 
Mr.  Merriam,  Miss  Read 

Athletics:     Mr.  Botsford,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Torrey 

Chapel:    Mr.    Coleman,   Mr.   Cushing,   Mr.   Latourette,   Miss 
Rowland,  Mr.  Wood 

Civic  Affairs:    Mr.  Ogburn,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Wood 

Community  Affairs:   Miss  Rowland,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Ogburn 

Curriculum,  Schedule  and  Examinations:    Mr.   Griffin,  Mr. 
Ewer,  Mr.  Rees 

Dramatics:     Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Rees 

Extension  Courses:     Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Ogburn,  Miss  Read 

Grounds  and  Buildings :    Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Compton 

Library:    Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Rees 

Music:     Mr.  Cushing,  Miss  Rowland,  Mr.  Stahl 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

Howard  Dunham  Barlow Assistant  in  Music 

William  Edgar  Bennett Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Richard  Milton  Bozorth Assistant  in  Chemistry 

David  Kingsley  Brace Assistant   in   Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Alvin  Kiplinger  Bradford Assistant   in    Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Mary  Adele  Brow^nlie Assistant   in    Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Ahna  Voleta  Bufton Assistant      in      Administrativ 

OfRses 

Elsie  Leona  Calkins Assistant  in  Library 

Lloyd  Raymond  Carrick Manager  of  Co-operativ  Store 

Ellen  Evelyn  Fatland Assistant      in      Administrativ 

Offises 

Malcolm  Leon  Gilbert Assistant  in  Biology 

Annie  Jordan  Harrison Assistant      in      Administrativ 

Offises 

Grace  Pinkerton  Hays Assistant  in  Biology 

Joyce  Raymond  Kelly Assistant  in  Physics 

Glenn  Reichert  Kleinau Assistant      in      Administrativ 

Offises 

Irene  Lacey Assistant   in   Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Alexander  McKinlay  Lackey Assistant      in      Administrativ 

Offises 

Donald  Elwood  Lancefield Assistant  in  Biology 

Mildred   Linden Assistant  in  Music 

Gladys  Lillian  Lowden Assistant  in  Psychology 

Newton  Francis  McCoy Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Harold  Avery  Smith Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Harry  Aribert  Wembridge Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Edwin  Adolf  Zabel Assistant  in  German 
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OTHER  OFFlCKllS 

Alexandeu  Howahu  McGowan 

Tresurer  of  the  College  and 

Business  Manager  of  The  Reed  Inslitule 


Walter   Geohge   Carl 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings 

Elizabeth  Reed 
Director  of  the  Dwelling  Halls 


Doris  Woodward  Foote,  A.  B. 
Assistant  Librarian 


Edith  Edna  McDonald 
Assistant  Secretary 


Frederick  W'Eber 
Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium 

Howard  Dunham  Barlow 
Chorister 


William  House,  M.  D. 
Medical  Examiner 


Mary  MacLachlan,  M.  D. 
Medical  Examiner 


Harold  Lorantzson  Wold 
Landscape  Gardener 


STUDENTS 

CLASS    OK    1915 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Acheson,  Edna  Lucile Portland Room   45. 

Brown,  Nell   Tacoma,  Wn. .  .  Room    45. 

Bufton,  Alma  Voleta Portland 2740  62nd  St.  S.  E. 

Creech,   Margaret  Doris Portland 5445  E.  41st  St. 

Fatland,   Ellen   Evelyn Portland Room  50. 

Fatland,   Vida  Ludamilla Portland Room  50. 

Gill,  Elsa  Francesca Portland Room    24. 

Harrison,  Annie  Jordan Portland 1285  E.  20th  St. 

Hays,  Grace  Pinkerton Portland 1302  E.  17th  8*1. 

Linklater,   Florian   Margaret Portland 3  44  Larrabee  St. 

Lonegren,  Irma  Caroline Portland 1198  Harold  Ave. 

tLowden,  Gladys  Lillian Portland 590  E.  14th  St.  N. 

McCown,  Ada  Chenoweth    Portland 1295  E.  17th  St. 

Metcalf,  Edna Portland Room  35. 

Owens,  Bessie  Catherine Portland 406  E.  Broadway. 

Piggott,   Katharine    Portland Room  35. 

Roper,  Stella  Bushong St.   Johns 

tRoss,   Lizzie  Margaret   Portland 561  E.  Oak  St. 

Shoudy,  Ruth  Kathryn Ashland Room  51. 

Townsend,  Eunice    Portland 594  Market  St. 

Walton,   Dorothy  Edna    Portland Room  55. 

Walton,   Helen  Louise Portland Room  24. 

Winchell,  Agnes  Isabell    Portland 364  Marguerite  Ave. 

Wolverton,  Jean  Carmeta Portland 540  Jackson  St, 

Wuest,  Clara  Louise Portland 614  E.  Broadway. 

Barlow,  Howard  Dunham Portland 1415    E.    17th   St.   S. 

Bittner,  Linus  Herman   Portland 604  E.  18th  St. 

tBoddy,  William  Henry Portland 62  E.   55th  S't. 

Brace,  David  Kingsley Portland Room  16. 

Bradford,   Alvin  Kiplinger    Lents 

Bradford,   Lowell  Clarence Lents Room  14. 

tCaylor,  Arthur  Raymond Portland 240  E.  89th  St. 

French,  Delbert  Ransom Grass  Valley..  .Room  X. 

Hauck,  Arthur  Andrew Live  Oak,  Cal.  .Room  13. 

Howes,  James  Marvin   Portland 1161  Milwaukee  St. 

Jenne,   William  Forrest Gresham 

Johnson,  Glenn  Raymond Portland 551  E.  48th  St.  N. 

Jones,  Ellis  Herman Brooks Room  17. 

Kelly,  Joyce  Raymond Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Lancefield,   Donald  Elwood Amity Room  16. 

McCoy,  Newton  Francis   Portland 654   Hancock  St. 

tNewlin,   Claude   Milton Newberg 

Ross,   Lindsley  West    Portland 590  Main  St. 

Runyan,  Edward  Milton    Portland 269  E.  32nd  St. 

Sabin,  Robert  Lincoln,  Jr Portland Room  15. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stephenson Portland Room  1. 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth   C Portland Room   18. 

Trousdale,  Everett  Atherton   .  .  .  .Ontario Room  5. 
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Students 

CLASS    OF    1916 

Name  Home  City  l*ortland  Address 

Alderman,   Fdith   I'auline    Portland Uoom   27.. 

Armstrong,  Alta I'ortland 235   Lincoln   St. 

Barlow,  Ruth  Lucinda Portland 1415   E.   17th   St.  S, 

Bratzel,  P^rieda  Ernstine Gresham Room   39. 

Brault,  Adele  Emilienne    Portland Room   30. 

Brlgger,  Gretchen   Boise,  Idaho.  .  .Room  53. 

Brownlie,  Mary  Adele Portland 285  Broadway 

Calkins,  Elsie  Leona Gresham Room  50. 

•  CofRn,  Dorothy N.  Yakima,  Wn. .  Room  55. 

Dickinson,  Ruth  Woodbridge Portland 2016  E.  Glisan  St. 

English,  Ethel  Maude    Forest  Grove .  .  1355  E.  32nd  St.  S.E. 

Friedenthal,  Hanita Portland Room  51. 

Goltra,  Inez  Janet Salem Room  55. 

Grantham,  Lottie  Faith Portland Room  39. 

Plall,    Ruth   Lillian    Portland 39  Laurelhurst  Ave. 

Plunkins,  Harriett  Celia   St  Johns 

Johnston,   Edna  Vivian    Portland 545  E.  23rd  St.  N. 

Kelly,  Laura Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Kennicott,   Frances  Caroline Chehalis,  Wn...Room  32. 

Kincaid,  Olive  Niles   Portland 1265  E.  19th  St.  S. 

Kurtz,  Hazel  Babcock   Portland 609 1^  Weidler  St. 

Laber,   Maurine    Portland 955    First   St. 

Launer,  Estelle  Elaine Portland 293  E.  33rd  St. 

Linden,  Mildred   Portland 806   Borthwick  St. 

McGaw,   Elizabeth   Caldwell Portland 731  Wasco  St. 

Mackenzie,  Virginia  Margaret.  .  .  .Portland 404  13th  St. 

McLoney,   Barbara  Ella Portland Room  27. 

Menefee,   Verna  Frances Portland 668  E.  Broadway. 

Parker,  Juanita  Viola    Portland 619  Rodney  Ave. 

Seggern,  Dorothy  Martha  von.  ..  Gresham Room  53. 

Silverthorn,  Mary  Marjorie La  Grande Room  32. 

Sommer,  Flora Portland 164  N.  21st  St. 

Thiessen,  Minerva  Derry    Milwaukee 

Thomas,  Mildred  Lucy Portland 1459  E.  31st  St. 

Wheeler,  Agnes  Alayah Portland 1253  E.  18th  St.  S. 

Williams,  Lois  Marietta Portland 1367  E.  32nd  St. 

Axtell,  George  Edward Spokane,  Wn.  .Room  6. 

Bristol,  Roland  Grant   Portland 254  Chapman  St. 

Buland,  George  Leonard Castle  Rock,  Wn.  .606  Maple  St. 

Carrick,   Lloyd   Raymond .Portland 160  E.  68th  St. 

''Clark,  Archibald  Botsford Lents Room  19. 

Gentner.  Albert  William Portland 542  5th  St. 

Golder,  Harold White  Salmon,  Wn.  .Room  6. 

Krause,  Helmuth  Edward Portland 510  E.  12th  St. 

Lackey,   Alexander  McKinlay.  ..  .Aberdeen,  Wn.. Room  20. 

Mau,  Charles  William Portland 579  Umatilla  Ave. 

Milton,  Darrell  Warner Portland 1215  Front  St. 

Norman,   Henry  Carleton Portland 194  E.  31st  St. 

Piper,  Edgar  Eugene Portland Room   15. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Scott,   Frank  Clarke Custer,  Mont..  .Room  10. 

Smith,   Harold  Avery Jennings  Lodi^e.  .Room  4. 

Webster,   Dean   Benjamin Portland 526  E.  Ankeny  St. 

Wembridge.   Harry  Aribert N.  Yakima,  Wn.  .Room  13. 

Zabel,    Edwin    Adolf Lamona,  Wn. .  .Room  11. 

CLASS    OF    1917 

Allhands,  Marian  Humphrey Beaverton Room  30. 

Bond,  Ethel  Cleland Portland 654  E.  Ash  St. 

Clair,    Elsie   May Portland Room  34. 

Dempsey,  Zilpha  Lillian Portland 765  Hancock  St. 

Dobson,   Gladys  Marguerite Portland 365  Hemlock  St. 

Dubruille,  Emma  May Portland 574  Spruce  St. 

Eliot,   Clara    Portland 681   Schuyler   St. 

Elliott,   Dorothy   Amelia Walla  Walla,  Wn.  .Room  67. 

Ewing,    Louise   Ellanore Portland 1123  E.  Stephens  St. 

Foresman,  Doris  Arden N.  Yakima,  Wn.  .Room  38. 

Gabel,  Priscilla  Eidson Chehalis,  Wn.  .Room  33.  ^ 

Howard,   Hazel    Portland 682  E.  42nd  St.  N. 

Johnson,  Arlien  Genevieve Portland 688  E.  Taylor  St. 

Kelly,   Esther    Portland 1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Lacey,   Irene Portland 1109  Francis  Ave. 

Leonard,   Ruth  Emma Portland 714  Patton  Road. 

Lewis,  Louise  Mary Portland 961  Kerby  St. 

Morgan,  Elizabeth  Anne Aberdeen,  Wn.  .1059   E.   28th   St.  N. 

Xelson,  Bessie  Aurora Para,  Brazil 693  E.  66th  St.  N. 

Niemiec,  Minna  Wanda Lemberg,  Austria.  .657  Weidler. 

Riches,   Naomi    Portland 1365  Milwaukee  Av. 

Roper,  Laura  Elizabeth Portland.  ....  .304  Wheeler  St. 

Rueter,  Gertrude Forest  Grove .  .  741  Hoyt  St. 

Saunders,    Josephine  Margaret.  .  .Ashland Room  33. 

Stevenson,   Lillian  Mae Portland Room  34. 

Tillotson,  Martha  Faye Portland 690  E.  Alder  St. 

Vinton,   Dorothy   Jean Portland 1294  Belmont  St. 

Wills,  Erma  Ruth Lents 

Beals,  Clyde  Alden Portland 731  Kearney  St. 

Bennett,  William  Edgar Lents 

Boyrie,  Edward  Arthur Portland 334  Grand  Ave. 

Brainerd,    Fred   Arthur Vancouver,  Wn.  .Room  19. 

Brownell,  Ambrose   Concord Room  4. 

Carlson,    Carl    Elmer Portland 327  Clackamas  St. 

Gilbert,   Malcolm   Leon Salem Room  110. 

Grondahl,    Sigurd    Portland 430  E.  65th  St. 

Krause,   Gunther  Fredrick Portland 510  E.  12th  St. 

Larrabee,  Charles  Francis S.  Bellingham,  Wn.  .Room  17. 

Miller,   Horace  Metcalfe Portland Room  3. 

Peterson,  Delvin  Leroy Portland 620  E.  13th  St.  N. 

Poulsen,    Dana   Carlton Portland 307  11th  St. 

Riddle,  Matthew  Casey Grants  Pass.  .  .Room    1. 

*Rittenberg,  Paul  Wirth Portland Nortonia  Hotel. 

Rogers,   Charles   Henry Hillsdale Room  18. 
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Students 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Schultz,   Otto   Arthur Cheney.  Wn. .  ,  .Room  X. 

Shagren,  Alvin  Charles Nalicotta,  Wn..Room    11. 

Smyth,  Francis  Scott Portland 715  Weidler  St. 

Willman,  August   Purmo,   Finland.  .Room  9. 

Wills,  Olin  Leroy    Lents 

Young,  Clarence  James Portland 71  N.  20th  St. 


CLASS    OF    1918 

Akin,   Laura  Lillian Portland 321  14th  St. 

Allen,    Mildred    Irene S'pokane,  Wn. .  .Room  28. 

Anderson,  Ruth  Jenner Milwaukee 

Badger,  Lois  Lavinia Oregon  City. .  . .  Room  37. 

Bangsund,   Jennie  Katherine Astoria Room   28. 

Bennett,  Erma   The  Dalles Room  67. 

♦Carothers,  Verna Portland 170  E.  14th  St. 

Chuinard,   Levandeur   Estele Portland 788  E.  Yamhill  St. 

Dittrich,  Wilma Portland 1219  E.  30th  St.  N. 

Eckern,  Romona  Kathleen Portland 410  E.  26th  St.  N. 

Forest,   Harriet  Louise Portland 436  E.  27th  St.  N. 

George,   Sophie  Augusta Portland 135  E.  10th  St. 

Graham,  Ruth  Estelle   Portland 606  Madison  St. 

Greenburg,  Frances  Amanda Beaver  ton Room  50 

Guernsey.  Irene  Emma Spokane,  Wn..Room  28. 

Herron,  Agnes  Genevieve Portland 760  E.  26th  St.  N. 

HoUenbeck,    Edna  May St.  Johns 

Howes,  Cora  May Portland 1161  Milwaukee  St. 

Huntley,  Louise   Portland 1291  E.  32nd  St. 

Jensen,  Ellen  Ingeborg Portland 871   Minnesota  Ave. 

Johnson,  Esther  Louise Portland 565  E.  62nd  St.  N. 

Keck,   Gladys  Louise Portland 348  Victoria  St. 

Kennedy,  Louise  Venable Aurora 901  Montana  Ave. 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Post Portland 463  Durham  Ave. 

Konttas,  Pearl  Vivian Portland 4227  E.  59th  Ave.  S. 

Krichesky,   Libbie    Linnton 

Leas,  Harriet  Isabel Portland 287  W.  Park  St. 

McKay,  Ruby  Ethel Portland 208  Bancroft  Ave. 

Miller,  Bernice Portland 866  Gladstone  Ave. 

Nilson,  Anna  Elizabeth Beaverton 901  Montana  Ave. 

Osborne,  Annie  Wilmoth Portland 1321  Rodney  Ave. 

Phillips,  Helen  Alison Portland 456  E.  14th  St.  N. 

Richmond,  Lois    Portland 1509  E.  16th  St. 

Sheldon,  Phoebe  Edna New  Plymouth,  Ida.,  449  E.  31st  St. 

Townsend,  Grace  Catherine Portland 190  E.  6th  St. 

Townsend,   Mary    Portland 594  Market  St. 

Uhlman,  Helen  Virgil Portland 509  Montgomery  St 

Utley,  Minnie  Marie Portland 1519  E.  10th  St.  N. 

Warrack,  Mary  Elizabeth Portland 590  Clifton  St. 

Watson,  Dorothy   Portland Room  38. 

Wilson,   Adelaide   Alice Milwaukee 

Wurtenberger,    Carolina   Louise.  .Hillsdale.  ....  .Room  50 
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Name                                                  Home  City  Portland  Address 

♦Arnold,  Hubert  Rogers    Salem 895  Powell  St. 

Begemann,   Lawrence  August ...  .Portland 1223  E.  Madison  St. 

♦Beharrell,    Wesley    Locke Hillsdale Room  3. 

Bingham,  Randolpli  V Portland 1101  Thurman  St. 

Bozorth,  Richard  Milton Portland Room  12. 

Briggs,  Theodore  Asbury North  Yakima,  Wn.  .Room  3. 

Carroll,  James  Jordan Portland Room  19. 

Cohn,    Charles    Suskin Portland 131  N.  18th  St. 

Dambach,    John    Isador Oregon  City.  .  .Room  5. 

Dickinson,  Howells  Gibson Portland 2016  E.  Glisan  St. 

Elder,    Ivan   William Spokane,  Wn.  .Room  X. 

Gloyd,  Frank  Stewart Portland 1222  B.  Glisan  St. 

Grondahl,  Wilhelm   Portland E.    65th  &  Division. 

Harman,  William  L.,   Jr Portland 1069  Cleveland  Ave. 

Holzman,   Jerome   Leopold Portland 281  N.   24th  St. 

House,  Arthur  Everett Hood  River.  .  .  .Room   14. 

Kleinau,  Glenn  Reichert Buxton 1380  E.  13th  St. 

■■Krause,   William  Milton Portland 325    13th   St. 

Lapham,  Ray  Loyd Portland 1227  Weidler  St. 

^Leonard,   Edmond    Portland 449  E.  22nd  St.  N. 

Linthicum,  Alexander  Wilson.  . .  .Portland Room  20. 

Malarkey,   Neil   Augustine Portland Room  12. 

Mathews,    Byron   Clifford Portland 890  Hawthorne  Ave. 

Means,   Edgar  Ray Star,  Idaho.  . .  .1137   Minnesota  Av. 

Moore,   Harry  Hascall Portland Room  2. 

Moore,  Theodore  H Ontario Room  7. 

Pearcy,  Prank Portland 340  Montgomery  St. 

Pratt,   George  Stuart Portland 1007  E.  15th  St.  N. 

Rochet,    Carl    Franz Portland 1043  Gantenbein  Av. 

Rogers,    James   Barrie,    Jr Spokane,  Wn. .  Room  8. 

Rouse,  Willard  Fuller Portland 1211  E.  Davis  St. 

Shears,  Edward  William Portland Wickersham  Apts. . 

Stearns,    Carroll    Ross Portland Room  18. 

Thompson,   Samuel   Hyde Cascade  Locks. Room  20. 

Turner,    Edmond   Sewall Portland Palatine  Hill   Road. 

Watson,    Robert    Bruce Spokane,  Wn.. Room  8. 

Weeks,   Harold  Merwin Litchfield,  Minn.  .Room  7. 

** White,  Clyde  Emery Portland 1115  Hawthorne  Av. 

Winchell,  Ralph  Victor Portland 364  Marguerite  Av. 

Wright,  Lester Portland 304  Marguerite  Av. 


tCompleted    their   work   for   the   degree    in    1914. 
*Registerd  in  first  semester  only. 
**Registerd  in  February,  1914. 

SUMMARY 

Faculty   20 

Seniors    44 

Juniors    54 

Sofomores 48 

Freshmen   77 

Total   students    223 

Total  students  and  faculty 243 

Kcgi.stration,  March  1,  1915 
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ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

Every  person  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  should 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  blank  application  for  admis- 
sion. If  he  wishes  to  enter  by  certificate,  he  should 
obtain  also  a  blank  certificate  which  is  to  be  filled  and 
returnd  to  the  College  by  the  principal  of  his  preparatory 
school. 

As  the  number  of  students  who  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  in  September,  1915,  is  limited,  an  early  ap- 
plication is  advised. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  I.  Scholarship; 
IT.     Helth;     III.     Character. 

1.     SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  first  requirement  for  admission  is  the  creditable 
completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard 
grade,  or  its  equivalent.  This  is  the  indispensable  minimum, 
but  is  not  a  guarantee  of  admission. 

The  College  does  not  require  that  this  work  shall  be 
done  in  the  conventional  time  or  manner,  and  there  is  no 
minimum  age  for  entrance.  On  the  contrary,  the  College 
prefers  that  students  v/ho  are  able,  without  danger  to  their 
helth,  to  complete  the  preparatory  work  in  three  years 
insted  of  four,  should  do  so.  Such  students  could  spend  the 
additional  year  more  profitably  in  college  or  professional 
school  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  life  work. 

In  general,  any  substantial  subject  which  is  well  taught 
anci  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  counts 
towards  admission;  and  no  subject  or  subjects  are  artifi- 
cially weighted  according  to  traditional  methods. 

The  College  assumes  that  the  schools  know  the  needs  of 
their  pupils  more  intimately  than  does  any  college  faculty, 
and  that  the  co-ordination  of  subjects  for  the  individual 
pupil  is  primarily  a  problem  for  the  secondary  school 
authorities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Reed  College  not  to  hamper 
the  work  of  the  high  schools,  either  by  attempting  to  dictate 
their  programs  of  study  in  the  supposed  interests   of  the 
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few  who  may  go  to  college,  or  by  accepting  for  admission 
less  than  the  creditable  and  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  high  school  course  which  ordinarily  covers  four  years 
of  w^ork. 

No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning  the 
subjects  to  be  offerd  for  admission.  In  any  foren  language, 
two  or  four  units  should  be  presented  for  entrance,  in  order 
to  make  the  secondary  school  courses  connect  with  the 
College  courses,  since  each  year  of  the  work  of  the  College 
in  a  foren  language  covers  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
secondary  school  w^ork  in  that  language.  The  College  urges 
all  students  to  take  elementary  courses  in  foren  languages 
in  the  secondary  school  rather  than  in  the  College.  Each 
student  should  offer  four  years  of  foren  language  study. 
Students  who  desire  to  study  Mathematics  in  Colleg^e  should 
arrange  to  satisfy  the  prerequisits  of  a  course  in  that  de- 
partment. 

The  College  has  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade  of  work 
a  student  does  in  the  subjects  of  his  choice,  than  ir  the 
particular  subjects  he  happens  to  choose.  Altho  there  is  no 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  so-called  College  Prepar- 
atory Course  is  the  only  one  that  qualifies  a  student  for 
college  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  close  correla- 
tion between  good  work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college, 
as  there  is  also  between  success  in  studies  and  success  in 
life. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  all  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Reed  College  is  to  select  all  the  applicants 
for  admission  w^ho  are  likely  to  profit  highly  by  the  col- 
lege courses  and  to  prevent  all  others  from  undertaking 
college  w^ork  in  which  they  are  likely  to  fail. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  announced  in  January,  1911,  its  approval 
of  principles  which  were  presented  later  by  the  Committee 
upon  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

The  following  quotations  from  iliul  report  express  the 
policy  of  Reed  College: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give 
every  student  instruction  carefully  designd  to  return  to 
society  intelligent,  able-bodied  and  progressiv  citizens.     To 
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this  end  certain  work  sliould  be  included  in  the  course  of 
every  student  whether  or  not  he  contemplates  entering  a 
higher  institution. 

"In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly 
make  a  start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  but  a 
final  choice  should  not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in 
the  course,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment later  in  the  high  school. 

"Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  insti- 
tutions are  particularly  incongruous  with  the  actual  needs 
and  future  responsibilities  of  girls.  It  would  seem  that 
such  high  school  work  as  is  carefully  designd  to  develop 
capacity  for  and  interest  in  the  proper  management  and 
conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 

"We  believe  that  fifteen  units  is  a  better  requirement 
than  sixteen  units,  because: 

"(1)     Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

"(2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school. 

"(3)     There  should  be  one  unit  leeway. 

"(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted 
to  earn  five  units  per  year,  thereby  shortening  the  high 
school  period  by  one  year. 

''Every  high  school  course  should  include  at  least  three 
units  of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science  (including  his- 
tory), and  one  unit  of  natural  science, 

"(1)  English — There  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  high  school  and  college  authorities 
that  three  or  four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of 
all.  But  the  high  school  should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  real  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls.  A  course 
which  is  good  in  one  high  school  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  another  high  school.  Uniformity  in  this  subject 
is  utterly  disastrous.     [Reed  College  favors  four  units.] 

"(2)  Social  Science— (including  history) — High  school 
courses  in  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as  to  function 
in  a  better  understanding  of  modern'  institutions,  current 
events  and  present  movements. 
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"Every  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  his  own  community,  political,  in- 
dustrial and  philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of  state 
and  national  politics;  and  of  movements  for  social  reform 
and  international  peace. 

"(3)  Natural  Science — Where  a  unit  of  introductory  sci- 
ence is  taught,  it  should  be  recognized  as  fulfilling  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  natural  science. 

"(4)  Physical  Training — Systematic  physical  training, 
consisting  of  exercizes  and  team  games,  should  be  required 
of  all  students. 

"In  mathematics  and  in  foren  languages  a  college  should 
not  require  for  admission  more  than  two  units  of  each 
subject. 


"The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  higli 
school  course,  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  college  ignores 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school;  namely,  that 
of  inspiring  capable  students  with  the  desire  for  further 
education.  It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country  that 
one  boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because  of  a  strong 
inner  purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the 
college  and  to  society  a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college 
merely  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

CERTIFICATES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  scholarship  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  cer- 
tificate, or  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
methods. 

Entrance  Certificates 

School  authorities  wishing  certificate  forms  should 
apply  to  the  Secretarv  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  should  ask  their 
school  principals  to  fill  the  certificate  forms  and  to  send 
them  directly  to  the  College. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  undefined  grades  and  percentages 
in  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  what 
credits  should  be  given  to  the  arbitrary  symbols  used  in 
filling  out  certificates.  Much  more  significant  than  an 
undefined  grade   or  per  cent  is    (a)    the  passing  mark   of 
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the  school;  (b)  the  median  grade,  i.  e.,  the  mark  below 
which  about  half  the  class  fall;  (c)  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  class;  (d)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate; 
(e)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate  in  his  last 
year  as  compared  with  his  standing  in  previous  years. 

Until  we  have  uniform  scales  of  mesurement  in  each 
school  subject,  made  up  of  equal  units,  scientifically  de- 
fined, schools  will  be  of  greater  help  to  all  those  concernd, 
by  providing  information  as  to  relativ  standing  than  by 
merely  using  symbols. 

All  information  receivd  from  any  source  regarding  a 
candidate  for  admission  is  held  as  confidential  and  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  College  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  admission  of  students. 

Authorities  in  secondary  schools  should  not  recommend 
a  student  unless  he  is  likely  to  enter  hartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  unconventional  type  of  College  herein  described. 

Specifications  of  the  Requirements  in  Each  Subject 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements 
has  been  such  a  useless  annoyance  to  secondary  schools 
that  Reed  College  desires  to  add  nothing  to  the  confusion. 
The  specifications  for  each  subject  stated  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  in  Document  Number  68,  are 
satisfactory  to  Reed  College. 

Entrance  Examinations 

If  the  certified  record  of  a  candidate  is  satisfactory  to 
the  College,  no  formal  examinations  in  the  several  subjects 
of  study  are  required.  If  a  candidate  has  faild  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities,  the  College  ordinarily  de- 
clines to  accept  entrance  examinations  in  place  of  the  school 
certificate. 

Those  candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  for  reasons 
not  discreditable  to  themselvs,  lack  the  conventional  prep- 
aration of  a  high  school  or  academy,  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  nevertheless  pre- 
pared for  Reed  College. 

Entrance  is  not  made  impossible  or  arbitrarily  difficult 
for  students  w^hose  preparation  has  been  irregular.  It  is 
true  that  the  requirements  for  entrance  include  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard  grade, 
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or  its  equivalent.  But  a  high  school  diploma,  awarded  for 
merely  passable  grades,  does  not  satisfy  the  scholarship 
requirements  of  Reed  College. 

Opportunities  to  take  examinations  are  provided  in  June 
and  in  September.  In  June,  no  entrance  examinations  are 
conducted  by  Reed  College.  Candidates  are  advised  to  take 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  These  will  be  held  June  14-19,  1915,  at  Reed  College 
in  Portland,  and  in  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Tacoma  and  in  many  other  cities. 

Teachers,  parents  and  candidates  for  examination  who 
desire  more  specific  information  concerning  the  work  of 
(he  Board,  as  wxll  as  those  who  wish  to  procure  blank  forms 
of  application  for  examination,  should  address  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Postoffice  Sub-Station  84, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  must  be  receivd  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  24, 
1915. 

Each  application  for  examination  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars  fc  -^"^di- 
dates  examind  at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  acceptable  for  admission 
are  conducted  by  Reed  College  in  September.  In  1915, 
these  examinations  will  be  held  September  6-11.  Appli- 
cations for  examination  must  be  receivd  by  the  Secretary 
of  Reed  College  before  Friday,  September  3. 

II.     HELTH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  candidate  is  admitted  to  Reed  College  until  he  has 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. The  College  reservs  the  right  to  decline  to  admit, 
or  to  dismiss  from  the  College  at  any  time  after  admission, 
any  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  college 
physicians,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  his  own 
helth  or  to  the  helth  of  others. 

III.     CHARACTER  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  College  does  not  bind  itself  to  admit  all  students 
who   satisfy   this   helth    requirement   and   who  present   the 
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necessary  scholarship  credits  and  the  ordinary  ceriiricates 
of  good  character.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to  learn  the 
habits,  interests  and  purposes  of  each  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, as  well  as  his  total  record,  in  and  out  of  school.  The 
Faculty  have  personal  interviews  with  each  prospectiv  stu- 
dent, and  take  as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  form 
a  judgment  of  his  fitness  to  profit  by  the  offerings  of  Reed 
College.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  of  a  dominant  interest  in  the  serious  work,  as  opposed 
to  the  incidental  amusements  of  college  life,  is  a  prerequisit 
to  admission.  As  evidence  of  character,  the  full  and  dis- 
crinunating  statements  of  secondary  school  teachers  whom 
the  College  finds  dependable,  will  count  more  than  the  mere 
numerical  grades  that  have  been  recorded  in  each  school 
subject  or  attaind  in  entrance  examinations. 

The  College  reservs  the  right  to  dismiss,  at  any  time,  a 
student  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  entire  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  institution.  Dismissal  may  be  made  with- 
out specific  charges,  possibly,  in  a  few  cases,  on  what 
seems  to  the  student  and  his  parents  inadequate  and  indef- 
init  grounds.  Those  who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this 
condition  should  not  apply  for  admission. 

NO  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  PERMITTED 

No  students  are,  or  ever  have  been,  admitted  on  condition. 
As  this  is  a  departure  from  the  prevailing  practis  among 
American  colleges,  it  needs  explanation.  As  the  secondary 
school  opportunities  are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  the 

I  wider  range  of  admission  subjects  makes  failure  every  year 
less  excusable,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  admit  students  with 
conditions,  allow  them  to  try  to  do  college  work  in  the  same 
classes  with  those  who  are  prepared,  and,  in  addition, 
require  them  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  secondary  school 
work.     This  policy  hampers  the  work  of  those  secondary 

I  school  teachers  who  are  striving  to  promote  sustaind  intel- 
lectual effort;  for  the  prospectiv  college  student  interprets 
this  leniency  as  a  guarantee  of  admission  despite  super- 
ficiality or  deficiency  of  preparation.  He  is  thus  prepared 
for  further  evasion  of  work  after  he  gains  easy  admission 
to  college. 

When  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  the  college 
is  hamperd  by  the  extra  burdens  placed  on  the  unfit.     The 
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inevitable  result  is  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  work 
for  the  whole  college. 

Furthermore,  extensiv  information  compiled  by  Reed 
College  shows  that  there  is  a  strong,  positiv  correlation 
betw^een  success  in  entering  college  without  condition  and 
subsequent  scholarship  achievement  in  colleges  and  in  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Accordingly,  Reed  College  declares  all  candidates  either 
prepared  or  unprepared,  does  away  with  entrance  condi- 
tions, and  thus  frees  all  the  college  w^ork  from  the  unrea- 
sonable burdens  placed  upon  those  who,  judged  by  our 
own  tests,  are  least  fit  to  bear  them. 

NO  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ADMITTED 

As  the  entrance  requirements  are  sufficiently  liberal  to 
admit  any  student  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  work  of 
the  College,  w^hether  or  not  his  preparation  has  been  of  the 
conventional  type,  and  as  the  College  desires  no  one  who 
is  not  fully  qualified,  there  are  no  openings  for  special 
students. 

For  those  unable  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  those  unable  to  do  full  college  work,  the 
Reed  Extension  Courses  are  provided.  Information  con- 
cerning these  Courses  is  giveji  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 
More  information  can  be  obtaind,  at  any  time,  by  address- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  EXTRA  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance 
subjects  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission, 
provided  such  extra  entrance  subjects  are  successfuly  con- 
tinued in  the  College,  and  provided  the  student's  College 
record  is  proof  of  superior  scholarship.  Application  for 
such  College  credit  must  be  made  within  one  year  after 
matriculation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either 
(a)  by  examination,  or  (0)  from  other  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools. 
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Sludonts  wlio  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at  Reed 
(college  in  September,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
admission,  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Students  wlio  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at 
least  one  year  at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may 
be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing  for  which 
their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them.  Every  per- 
son wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a 
complete  written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  he  bases 
his  application.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission 
may  be  obtaind  from  the  Secretary. 

Much  importance  is  attacht  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
offerd,  especially  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  student's  relativ 
class  standing.  The  applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official 
statements  of  his  rank  or  grade  in  his  various  college  studies; 
(2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the  opinion  his  in- 
structors have  formd  of  his  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  he 
comes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree,  a  candidate 
must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  member  of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  his 
major  study.  The  number  of  courses  required  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  student's  work  in  each  course.  About 
thirty  per  cent  of  his  elections  must  be  in  one  department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adviser,  the  student 
comes  up  for  a  final  examination  in  his  major  subject  be- 
fore a  committee  made  up  in  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  in 
part  of  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  Reed  College. 
The  examination  is  in  the  subject  and  very  closely  related 
subjects  and  not  in  particular  college  courses.  During  the 
last  semester  of  his  residence,  the  student  takes  a  seminar  in 
his  major  subject,  and  prepares  a  thesis  in  connection  with 
that  seminar.  A  satisfactory  thesis  and  final  examination 
are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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No  courses  are  given  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  For- 
estry, Law,  Medicin,  Military  Science,  Mining,  Pharmacy  or 
Theology, 

The  following  announcements  describe  the  courses  that 
will  probably  be  offerd  within  the  next  two  years.  Courses 
which  the  College  plans  to  offer  in  the  year  1915-1916  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  preceding  the  course  numeral.  The 
exact  list  will  be  determind  partly  by  the  number  of  elec- 
tions in  each  course. 

Odd  course-numbers  refer  always  to  the  first  semester; 
even  numbers  to  the  second  semester.  Hyphenat-ed  num- 
bers (e.  g.,  11-12)  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two  semes- 
ters form  a  unit  and  may  not  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
of  courses  always  indicate  by  their  first  digit  the  year  in 
which  the  course  ordinarily  becomes  electiv;  and  if  the 
following  digit  is  1  or  2,  the  course  is  usually  introductory 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  general  prerequisit  to  later  courses. 
Thus,  courses  10-19  are  regularly  open  to  freshmen;  courses 
20-29  are  first  electiv  to  sofomores;  30-39  to  juniors;  and 
40-49  to  seniors.  The  seminar  course  in  each  department 
is  numberd  47-48. 

Four  study  courses  is  the  normal  number  for  a  student 
to  take  at  one  time.  Each  study  course  is  expected  to  re- 
quire about  the  same  total  amount  of  time  per  week,  in  class 
and  out,  as  any  other,  and  to  represent  about  the  same 
achievement.  There  will  also  be  appreciation  courses  which 
consist  of  lectures  only. 

Before  graduation  each  student  must  have  completed  a 
major  course  of  study  involving  a  considerable  concentra- 
tion upon  the  courses  of  a  chosen  instructor.  This  may  be 
done  in  any  of  the  following  departments,  or  possibly  in 
others:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  Germanic  Languages,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy, Bomance  Languages,  Sociology.  Each  student  in  his 
senior  year  takes  the  seminar  course  of  that  department 
within   which  his  major  falls,   making  a   careful   study   of 
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a  problem  of  his  chosen  specialty,  and  presenting  a  thesis 
upon  it.  This  requirement  is  made  with  the  aim  of  develop- 
ing powers  of  independent  thought,  general  grasp  of  the 
field,  and  facility  in  preparing  an  extensiv  piece  of  con- 
structiv  writing. 

ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

The  Portland  x\rt  Association  allows  the  College  the  use 
of  its  collections.  They  contain  98  casts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  14,956  large  Braun  fotografs  of  the  works 
of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  European  galleries;  electrotypes 
of  ancient  coins;  lantern  slides  on  architectural  subjects, 
sculpture  and  painting;  and  reference  books.  The  Associa- 
tion has,  as  permanent  loans,  the  Curtis  Indian  pictures  and 
a  large  collection  of  etchings.  There  are  also  frequent  spe- 
cial exhibitions  and  lecture  courses  which  are  open  to  the 
College. 

The  demand  for  these  courses  in  1915-1916  appears 
insufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  department.  Def- 
init  plans  have  been  approved  for  the  department  in  subse- 
quent years. 

31.  Ancient  Art.  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  ancient  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  and  their 
place  in  ancient  life.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  short 
weekly  papers. 

32.  Medieval  Art.  A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  with  special  effort 
to  show  their  reflection  of  the  medieval  mind.  Lectures, 
required  readings  and  brief  papers. 

33.  Ancient  Architecture,  A  course  in  the  history  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
Lectures  and  required  readings. 

34.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture,  The  history 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Ren- 
aissance architecture.  Lectures,  readings  and  short  weekly 
papers. 

41.  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  A  study  of  the  tech- 
nique, composition,  ideals  and  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture.  Lectures,  weekly  readings  and  brief  reports  on 
specific  topics. 
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42.  Italian  Sculpiiirc.  A  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  sculpture  thru  the  Renaissance  period  and 
its  reflection  of  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  changes 
in  Italy.  Lectures,  required  readings  and  brief  papers  on 
specific  topics. 

43.  Revival  of  Painting  in  Italy,  A  study  of  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  showing  its  emergence  from  the  Byzan- 
tine, its  development  in  the  various  schools,  its  association 
with  the  corresponding  development  in  culture,  and  its  final 
culmination  in  the  High  Renaissance.  Lectures,  readings 
and  weekly  papers. 

44.  Northern  Painting,  A  study  of  the  development  of 
painting  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  19th  century.  A  special  effort  is  made  to 
relate  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  art  to 
the  accompanying  changes  in  the  ideals  and  culture  of  the 
region.    Lectures,  readings  and  brief  papers. 

BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  addrest  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, whatever  their  ultimate  vocations. 

Natural  Science  11-12  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisit  to 
all  courses  in  Biology. 

*21.     The  Physiology  of  Organisms. 
First  semester 

*22.     The  Development  of  Organisms, 
Prerequisit:     Biology  21,  or  approval  of  instructor 
Second  semester 
23-24.     Plant  Life, 

35.  Evolution,  Variation  and  Heredity. 

36.  The  Behavior  of  Organisms. 

*  37-38.     Special  Problems,  I  and  II, 

Prerequisit:  Natural  Science  11-12,  and  one  year  of 
Biology 

First  and  second  semesters 

41.     The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Biology, 

45.  The  History  of  Biological  Theories. 
M7-48.     Seminar  in  Biology, 
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CHEMISTRY 

* 2 1-22.  General  Chemistry,  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Qualitatiu  Analysis.  The  simpler  methods  of  an- 
alysis for  determining  the  presence  of  the  commoner  metals 
and  acids.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with  occasional  lec- 
tures and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22 

First  semester 

*32.  Quantitativ  Analysis.  General  methods,  both  grav- 
imetric and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with 
occasional  lectures  and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  31 

Second  semester 

33-34.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22 

Given  in  1914-1915 

*41-42.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  developing  the  principles  and  methods  of 
this  field  of  chemistry.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course 
should  take  Mathematics  11-12  and  Physics  21-22. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22,  31  and  32 

43.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  applications 
of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

Prerequisit:     Chemistry  21-22,  33-34 

45.  Special  Topics,  I.  Individual  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  instructor. 

46.  Special  Topics,  11.    A  continuation  of  Chemistry  45. 
*47-48.     Seminar  in  Chemistry. 

COLLEGE  LIFE 

*11.  College  Life.  This  course  is  designd  to  inform 
incoming  students  about  the  conditions  and  opportunities 
of  college  life.  It  comprizes  the  following  topics:  the  ori- 
gin and  developmeut  of  the  American  college;  the  purpose 
of  the  college;  departments  of  study;  selection  of  courses; 
principles  and  methods  of  study;  the  use  of  the  library;  stu- 
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dent  honesty;  general  reading  and  mental  recreation;  helth; 
athletics;  fraternity  life;  co-education;  college  government; 
college  spirit;  religious  affairs:  the  relation  of  the  college  to 
the  community;  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  literature 
used  in  the  course  includes  books  on  college  life,  books  deal- 
ing with  American  citizenship,  and  biografies  and  autobiog- 
rafies.  Conferences  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  special 
guidance  in  study  and  other  matters. 

Parts  of  this  course  dealing  with  methods  of  study,  use 
of  the  library,  oral  and  written  expression,  departments  of 
study,  hygiene  and  vocational  guidance  are  conducted  by 
various  members  of  the  Faculty. 

First  semester 

ECONOMICS 

*21-22.  General  Principles  of  Economics,  The  currently 
accepted  analysis  of  economic  society,  discussions  of  value, 
supply  and  demand,  prices,  distribution,  wages,  rent,  inter- 
est and  profits,  and  an  introductory  study  of  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  such  phases  of  modern  economic  life 
as  business  organization,  money  and  banking,  international 
trade,  foren  exchange,  the  tariff,  trusts,  labor  problems,  co- 
operation, socialism,  syndicalism,  taxation.  The  aim  of 
these  courses  is  (1)  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  economics  so  that  the  student  may  possess  a  founda- 
tion for  further  intensiv  study  of  economic  problems;  (2) 
to  offer  to  those  who  follow  business  pursuits  general  eco- 
nomic principles;  and  (3)  to  equip  the  future  citizen  with 
such  fundamental  economic  principles  as  will  conduce  to 
enlightend  social  and  economic  activity.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, written  tests,  written  reports  and  a  semester  thesis. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31.  The  Trust  and  Corporation  Problem.  A  study  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  modern  industrial  organizations. 
This  includes  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  com- 
binations; joint  stock  company,  corporation,  pool,  holding 
company,  trust.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  law  of  cor- 
porations and  the  public  policy  in  regard  to  them.  Various 
methods  of  reform  are  investigated.  Lectures,  discussions, 
written  reports,  written  tests  and  a  semester  thesis. 

Prerequisit:    Economics  21-22 
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32.  The  Labor  Problem.  A  sliuiy  of  the  growth  of  the 
position  of  labor  and  its  present  situation:  tlie  rise  of  the 
factory  system;  factory  legislation;  the  rise  and  growth  of 
trade  unions;  their  policies;  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts;  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation;  wage  theories;  the  law  in  regard 
to  trade  unions  and  laborers;  profit  sharing,  co-operation 
and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  labor  problem.  This 
study  is  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States, 
tho  the  situations  in  otiier  countries  are  presented  for  com- 
parison. Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports,  written  tests 
and  a  semester  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

* 33-34.  Accounting.  This  course  affords  a  general  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  essential  for  the  management  of  any  suc- 
cessful business  enterprize.  The  course  begins  with  a  study 
of  bookkeeping  terms  and  methods  which  necessarily  under- 
lie any  accounting  system.  A  study  is  made  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  accounting  to  enterprizes  of  general 
interest  such  as  retailing,  manufacturing,  banking,  insurance, 
transportation  and  investment. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  35-36.  Commercial  Methods.  This  course  is  a  general 
review  of  the  methods  of  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  semester  an  analysis 
is  made  of  the  trade  in  the  raw  materials  and  finisht  prod- 
ucts of  several  of  the  principal  American  industries.  Among 
the  industries  considerd  are:  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  meat, 
sugar,  steel,  cement,  petroleum  and  lumber.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  the  methods  employd  and  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  particular  methods  of  trade  in  each  indus- 
try. 

The  second  semester  includes  a  study  of  the  various 
methods  of  distribution  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  changes  in  our  trade  system,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  such  institutions  as:  department  stores,  chain  stores, 
mail  order  houses,  wholesalers,  co-operativ  societies  and  spe- 
cialty stores.  A  study  is  made  of  advertizing  and  the  meth- 
ods employd  to  ascertain  the  results  obtaind  thru  various 
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advertizing  media.     Special   lectures   are  given  by   experi- 
enced business  men. 

First  and  second  semesters 

37-38.  Banking.  This  course  deals  with  the  function 
and  operations  of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States. 

Since  many  of  the  important  features  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  were  incorporated  as  the  result  of  a  study  of 
European  practis,  much  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  banking  systems  of  England, 
Germany  and  France.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
English  system  and  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  the  London  money  market  during  a  period  of 
moderate  financial  strain.  A  study  is  made  of  the  early 
banking  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  fundamental  defects  of  these  systems. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
banking  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade.  The 
difference  between  national  banks,  state  banks,  and  trust 
companies  are  considerd  and  attention  is  given  to  the  part 
which  each  type  plays  in  the  banking  system  as  a  whole. 
A  detaild  study  is  made  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  its 
effect  on  banking  operations.  The  causes  underlying  a 
business  crisis  are  analyzed,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  crises  may  be  prevented  by 
sound  banking  practis.  Reports  by  the  students  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  Special  lectures  are  given  by  ex- 
perienced bankers. 

Prerequisit:  Economics  21-22,  and  33-34  (unless  taken 
simultaneously) 

To  be  given  in  1916-1917 

41.  Public  Finance,  A  study  of  public  revenues  and 
public  expenditures.  The  method  of  treatment  is  both  gen- 
etic and  comparativ;  special  attention  is  given  to  American 
conditions.  A  classification  of  public  revenues;  discussions 
of  public  property,  public  domain,  fees  and  special  assess- 
ments. Under  taxation  is  discust  the  general  property  tax, 
the  taxation  of  corporations,  the  single  tax,  inheritance  tax, 
income  tax,  internal  revenue  and  the  tariff,  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  This  includes  a  study  of  national,  state  and 
local  taxation;  public  expenditures  and  the  public  det;  bud- 
get-making, national  and  state,  on  its  financial  and  its  admin- 
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istrativ  side.     Lectures,   discussions,   written    tests   cind    I  he 
preparation  of  a  thesis. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22 

42.     Corporation  Finance. 

Prerequisit:     Economics  21-22  and  33-34 

To  be  given  in  1916-1917 

* 47-48     Seminar  in  Economics. 

EDUCATION 

Believing  that  the  study  of  education  is  properly  a  part 
of  any  liberal  education,  this  department  desires  to  serv 
all  classes  of  students,  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  by 
profession,  and  those  who  are  looking  toward  other  voca- 
tions. Courses  23-24  and  31,  in  particular,  are  recommended 
for  general  election. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Education 
the  usual  minimum  requirements  are  as  follows:  Courses 
in  related  departments:  Psychology  21-22,  Natural  Science 
11-12,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses;  in  the  Department 
of  Education:  Courses  23-24,  36,  47-48,  and  four  other 
courses  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

* 23-24.  The  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  practis  and  theory.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Roman  education,  and  of  the  Early  Christian,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods.  The  remainder  of  the  course  deals 
with  the  rise  of  modern  education,  including  the  existing 
situation  and  problems,  emphasizing  the  adjustments  of  edu- 
cation to  democracy,  such  as  universal  and  compulsory 
schooling,  state  control  and  support,  vocational,  moral  and 
religious  training. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
central  idea  is  the  conception  of  education  as  a  great  human 
activity,  bound  up  with  the  whole  life  of  the  race,  inter- 
acting with  all  forces,  social  and  organic. 

The  method  is  chiefly  the  raising  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems, and  the  search  for  data  bearing  upon  their  solution. 
Some  of  the  chief  topics  are:  the  relation  of  education  to 
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development;  the  nature  of  the  child,  as  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational method;  ideals  of  individual  and  social  life  as 
determining  the  aim;  the  educativ  process,  in  its  physical 
and  psychic  aspects;  educativ  agencies,  such  as  home, 
school,  church,  social  intercourse,  vocation;  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school;  the  relation  of 
education  to  politics  and  social  progress. 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  lectures,  reading,  discus- 
sions; frequent  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  by  members 
of  the  class,  based  upon  individual  study  and  investigation. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

First  semester 

*32.  Secondary  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education,  and  particularly  of  the 
American  high  school;  the  peculiar  characteristic^  of  the 
secondary  period,  early  adolescence;  organization,  curricu- 
lum, methods;  the  place  of  the  secondary  school  in  the 
school  system;  the  social  aspect  and  function  of  secondary 
education. 

Prerequisit:     Education  31 

Second  semester 

35.  Educational  Psychology.  The  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  and  methods  to  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, including  some  practical  work  in  mental  tests  and 
mesurements  and  experimental  pedagogy. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

36.  Principles  of  Teaching.  A  study  of  the  foundations 
of  methods  of  teaching.  The  original  nature  of  man, 
adolescence,  the  thinking  process,  methods  of  the  teaching 
process,  mesurements  of  educational  results,  the  teacher. 
Lectures,  reading,  reports,  discussions,  visits  to  schools,  a 
demonstration  test  in  teaching. 

Given  in  1913-1914 

*  41-42.  Observation  and  Teaching.  Students  in  this 
course  begin  with  the  visiting  of  classes  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  methods 
and  results;  later  the  student  is  given  actual  experience  in 
teaching.  The  instructor  meets  the  class  and  the  individual 
members  for  reports  and  conferences. 

First  and  second  semesters 
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43.  Educational  Administration.  The  legal  status  and 
organization  of  school  systems;  administration  and  super- 
vision; school  finance,  buildings,  equipment.  Relation  of 
schools  to  other  social  elements,  such  as  the  family,  industry 
and  the  juvenil  court.  Comparativ  study  of  school  sys- 
tems. The  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  especially  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland. 

Given  in  1914-1915 

44.  Mental  and  Social  Mesurements.  The  theory  and 
practis  of  mesuring  educational  processes  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational results.  Practis  in  gathering,  tabulating  and  inter- 
preting educational  statistics.  The  course  aims  to  prepare 
students  to  investigate  problems  requiring  the  accurate 
mesurement  of  mental  characteristics.  It  presents  conven- 
ient methods  of  utilizing  the  data  available  in  any  school 
system.  The  following  topics  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
course:  methods  of  mesuring  physical,  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  relationships  and  changes  due  to  education,  sys- 
tematic study  of  children  in  school  systems,  methods  of 
mesuring  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  appli- 
cations of  psychological  and  statistical  methods  to  concrete 
school  problems. 

*  47-48.     Seminar  in  Education. 

Courses  in  Special  Method.  Instruction  and  training  in 
the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  secondary  cur- 
riculum will  be  given  by  the  corresponding  departments  in 
the  College;  detaild  announcements  are  given  under  the 
several  departments. 

Professional  Training  and  Educational  Research.  The 
advanced  work  of  the  department,  in  connection  with  that 
of  related  departments,  provides  professional  training  for 
educational  careers.  Students  intending  to  teach  special 
subjects  in  high  school  or  college  find  it  advisable  to  major 
in  a  corresponding  department  in  the  College  and  carry 
only  minor  work  in  the  Department  of  Education.  For 
other  lines  of  educational  work  the  student  should  usually 
major  in  Education.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
expect  to  become  principals  and  superintendents  or  to  act 
in  other  supervisory  or  admiiiistrativ  capacities. 
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Students  expecting  to  teach  should  in  every  case  see  that 
their  program  of  studies  fits  them  for  a  place  in  the  schools 
as  they  actually  exist.  This  is  especially  true  of  prospectiv 
high  school  teachers,  who  must  begin  their  work  in  small 
schools  where  each  teacher  takes  several  branches. 

The  department  is  redy  to  co-operate  with  school  au- 
thorities in  the  scientific  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  under  their  care.  Such  work 
is  now  under  way.  Superintendents  and  principals  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  department. 

The  library  of  the  College  and  of  the  department  is  open 
to  all  persons. 

State  Certificates,  Graduates  of  Reed  College  who  have 
taken  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  Education 
receive  without  examination  state  certificates  ^entitling 
them  to  teach  in  high  schools  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  many  other  states. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  educational  work  of 
any  kind  should  consult  the  President  of  the  College. 

ENGLISH 

The  work  of  this  department  is,  speaking  generally,  of 
two  kinds: 

Courses  11--12,  21-22  and  25-26  seek  to  give  to  all  kinds 
of  students  such  mastery  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool 
and  such  knowledge  of  English  literature  as  a  source  of  en- 
lightenment, strength  and  cheer,  as  may  help  them  to  confi- 
dence in  themselvs  and  to  efficiency  in  society. 

Courses  of  more  advanced  study  are  intended  to  answer 
the  needs  and  develop  the  powers  of  students  who  wish,  in 
some  degree,  to  specialize  in  literature  and  composition. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take,  in  addition  to  courses 
11-12  and  21-22  or  25-26  at  least  three  advanced  courses, 
including  either  31-32,  33-34,  or  41-42,  and  48.  Before  grad- 
uation they  must  also  satisfy  the  department  that  they  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  foren  languages.  Of  these  one 
ordinarily  is  Latin. 

The  teachers  of  English  desire,  always  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  give  form 
and  freedom  to  the  expression  in  speech  and  writing  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  students.     It  is  their  purpose  also,  in  the 
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study   of  literature,   to   emphasize   its   vital   rather   than    its 
purely  academic  aspects  and  interests. 

*  11-12.  Introductory  Course  in  English.  This  course 
includes  lectures  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
position, but  it  consists  essentially  in  stedy  practis  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  the  criticism  of  classmates  and  in- 
structors as  stimulus  and  correctiv.  Regular  conferences 
are  held  between  student  and  instructor.  Part  of  the  credit 
for  this  course  is  based  upon  the  student's  speech  and  writ- 
ing in  other  departments.  The  teaching  of  the  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  is  by  co-operation  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  College.  A  regular  course  of  reading  in 
standard  and  contemporary  authors  is  prescribed  for  the 
illustration  of  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 21-22.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature,  The 
course  aims  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  English  literature  and  the  historical 
periods  in  which  these  have  been  most  strongly  markt. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  literary  types,  narra- 
tiv,  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each  type  is  studied  in  its  nature 
and  growth.  This  course  is  fundamental  to  later  courses  in 
special  periods  and  particular  forms. 

Prerequisit:     English  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*23.  Argumentation.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  ar- 
gumentation.    Preparation  of  briefs  and  forensics. 

Prerequisit:     English  11-12 

First  semester 

*24.  Debating.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Four  prin- 
cipal disputants  are  appointed  for  each  debate.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  on  one  evening,  7  to  9:30,  and  at  one  other 
hour  each  week.  Each  debate  is  followd  by  criticism  by 
the  class  and  by  the  instructor. 

Prerequisit:     English  23 

Second  semester 

* 25-26.  The  English  Bible,  (a)  Reading  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  narrativ  material  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prophecies,  the  poetry  and  the  Wisdom 
Books,  are  studied  with  particular  reference  to  their  part  in 
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the  developmejit  of  the  slate  and  of  religion.  The  aim  is 
to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  its  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history,  and  its  servis  as  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  English  literature. 

(b)  Part  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  rest  of  the 
semester  is  given  to  tracing  the  most  direct  and  important 
influences  of  the  English  Bible  upon  other  English  literature, 
in  form  and  thought. 

Thruout  the  year  consideration  is  given  to  the  various 
forms  of  literary  expression  that  were  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  Bible. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31-32.  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Period,  (a) 
The  poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,     (b)     The  prose  wTiters:     Lamb,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey. 

Prerequisit:     Englisti  21-22  or  25-26 

* 33-34.  Shakespere.  (a)  The  intensiv  study  of  three 
of  the  plays,  (b)  The  reading  of  all  the  other  plays,  and  a 
survey  of  the  principal  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
in  relation  to  the  plays  and  poems  of  Shakspere. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22  or  25-26 

First  and  second  semesters 

*35.  Major  Influences  in  American  Literature,  Studies 
in  the  writings  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hawthorne,  Emer- 
son, Whitman  and  James  to  discover  tendencies  in  American 
thinking  and  feeling  and  to  suggest  their  influence  on  lit- 
erature. Outside  reading  in  the  w^orks  of  other  American 
writers. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22  or  25-26 

First  semester 

37-38.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  have  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  facility  and 
power  in  various  kinds  of  composition  and  especially  for 
the  working  out  of  original  veins  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22  or  25-26 

Given  in  1913-1914 
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* 4 1-42.  Pocirij  and  Prose  of  the  Victorian  Period,  (a) 
Tiie  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris, 
Swinburne,  (b)  The  prose  writers:  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Stevenson. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22  or  25-26 

First  and  second  semesters 

43.  Development  of  English  Drama.  After  a  survey  of 
the  beginning  of  the  drama  in  England,  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakspere,  Johnson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  The  history  of  modern  English  drama 
is  sketcht  and  a  study  of  representativ  modern  plays  is 
made.  The  course  deals  thruout  with  the  evolution  of  the 
principles  of  dramatic  construction. 

Prerequisit :    English  21-22 
Given  in  1914-1915 

44.  The  Novel.  A  course  intended  to  combine  with  the 
course  in  the  drama  as  dealing  with  a  second  important 
literary  type.  Beginning  with  the  Elizabethan  romances,  the 
course  follows  the  novel  thru  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  its  culmination  in  the  nineteenth.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisit:     English  21-22 

45.  Old  English  (449-1066).  A  study  of  the  origins  of 
English  to  obtain  a  basic  understanding  of  the  language  we 
use.  Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  both  prose  and 
verse. 

Prerequisit:    English  21-22 
Given  in  1914-1915 

46.  Middle  English  (1066-1500).  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English,  supplemented  by  literary  considera- 
tion of  Chaucers'  writings. 

Prerequisit:    English  45 
Given  in  1914-1915 

*48.     English  Seminar. 

FRENCH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

I  he  aim  of  the  elementary  work  in  German  is  to  give  the 
student  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  language. 
Individual  attention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  sound  and 
continued  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  by  the  use  of  fonetic 
transcriptions.  The  language  itself  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  classroom  work,  and  constant  practis  is 
given  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  tending  toward 
reducing  it  to  an  intuitiv  process.  In  this  way  a  basis  is 
laid  for  cultural  and  practical  uses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  in  part  based  upon  the  same 
principles.  The  aim  is  to  have  each  student  build  up,  sys- 
tematically, a  working  vocabulary  and,  in  reasonable  time, 
emancipate  himself  from  dependence  on  lexicons.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses,  there  is  a  critical  study  oT  literary 
form  and  literary  history. 

As  the  final  goal  of  all  the  modern  language  teaching 
is  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  a  foren  people,  and  of  its 
peculiar  civilization,  much  stress  is  laid  on  acquaintance 
with  the  realien — with  "everything  connected  with  the 
civilization  of  Germanic  nations  in  their  interpretation  of 
life.'*  To  this  end  collateral  readings  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  foren  languages,  are  required  from  books  dealing  with 
the  social,  political,  educational,  religious  and  artistic  life 
and  ideals  of  the  different  peoples. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  German.  Grammar,  selected  read- 
ings, modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written  composition, 
conversation,  reports  and  conferences  on  assignd  readings. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  German.  They  represent  the 
w^ork  ordinarily  done  in  two  years  in  secondary  schools. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Critical  readings  from 
the  works  of  Meyer  and  Keller.  Introduction  to  the  Novelle 
as  a  form  of  literature.     Conferences  on  assignd  readings. 

Prerequisit:     German  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Form  and  History  of  the 
German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lectures.  Crit- 
ical reading  from  the  dramas  of  (iriilparzer  and  Hauptmann. 
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Assignd   work  on  the  dramatic   wrilings  of  Hebbel,  Suder- 
niann,  Von  Wildenbruch  and  Fulda. 

Prerequisit:     German  13,  or  approval  of  instructor 

Second  semester 

*21.  The  Classical  German  Drama,  Tlie  beginnings  and 
development  of  the  classical  drama  in  Germany  are  treated 
in  lectures.  Readings  from  the  dramatic  writings  of  Les- 
sing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisit:     German  14,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*22.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I.  A  study  of  the  antecedents 
of  Goethe's  Faust  and  of  the  Faust  motiv  in  European 
literature. 

Prerequisit:     German  14,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

31.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology,  Philological 
and  literary-historical  studies  are  discust  in  lectures.  Gothic 
grammar.  Study  of  pronunciation  and  accidence.  Reading 
from  the  Biblical  translation  of  Ulfilas.  This  course  is  only 
for  those  students  who  purpose  to  continue  work  in  German 
or  English  in  a  graduate  school. 

33.  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Wagner,  Selections 
from  the  critical  writings  and  from  the  texts  of  Wagner's 
musical  dramas,  including  Tannhauser,  Die  Meistersinger, 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  Parsifal,  with  a  study  of  the 
legendary  backgrounds.  The  bearing  of  Wagner's  theories 
on  his  art. 

34.  Contemporary  German  Literature.  Lectures  treat 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  movements  in  European  lit- 
erature and  discuss  Naturalism  and  the  foundations  of  con- 
temporary German  literature.  Readings  from  the  works  of 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Frennsen,  Thomas 
Mann,  Dehmel,  Stefan  George  and  Von  Hofmannsthal. 

35.  The  German  Novel.  A  survey  in  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  German  prose  fiction  from  its  beginnings  to 
Goethe  precedes  an  intensiv  study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel 
from  Werther's  Leiden  to  the  present. 

Prerequisit:     German  14 
Given  in  1913-1914 
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,*U).  German  Lyric  Poclvy.  Lectures  discuss  the  begin- 
nings and  evolution  of  the  German  lyric  up  to  1750.  Read- 
ings and  discussion  of  representativ  lyrics  from  Goethe  to 
the  present  serv  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  the  German  people. 

Prerequisit:     German  35 

Given  in  1913-1914 

* 47-48.     Germanic  Seminar, 

GREEK 

The  primary  aim  of  the  classical  department  is  to  inter- 
pret as  far  as  possible  the  life,  thought  and  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ability  to  read  with  accu- 
racy and  ease  their  language  is  a  necessary  prerequisit  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  their  culture,  and  achieveml&nt.  To 
develop  this  ability  the  department  endevors  to  teach  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom.  After 
the  essentials  of  the  language  are  masterd,  the  effort  is  made 
to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  rapid 
viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  literatures.  Translations  are  used  freely  to  supple- 
ment the  student's  work  in  the  original,  in  order  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  particular  authors  and  of  the  literature  as 
a  whole. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Greek,  Grammar;  composition;  Xen- 
ophon's  Anabasis, 

First  and  second  semesters 

13.  Homer.  Reading  of  entire  Odyssey  with  analysis 
of  plot  and  study  of  Homeric  style  and  verse. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  11-12,  or  equivalent 
Given  in  1913-1914 

14.  The  Life  and  Character  of  Socrates,  This  course 
includes  the  reading  of  Plato's  Defense  of  Socrates,  the 
Crito,  parts  of  the  Phaedo,  and  selections  from  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, 

Prerequisit:     Greek  13,  or  equivalent 
Given  in  1913-1914 

21-22.  The  Athenian  Drama,  A  detaild  study  of  repre- 
sentativ plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aris- 
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loplianes;    a    rapid    reading   ol    a    larger    number    of    plays, 
partly   in   translation;   lectures   on   the   origin   and    develop- 
ment of  che  drama,  its  relation  to  earlier  and  later  literature, 
and  on  the  theater. 
Given  in  1914-1915 

*  23-24.  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in  Prose  and 
Poetry, 

Poetry.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Bacchae  of 
Euripides,  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  selected  Odes  of  Pin- 
dar, selected  Idylls  of  Theocritus  are  red  and  interpreted. 

Prose.  Thucydides,  The  Sicilian  Expedition,  Plato  The 
Phaedo,  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  This  course  is  introduced 
with  a  survey  of  Greek  literature  in  its  broader  aspects  and 
with  lectures  on  the  Greek  genius. 

Prerequisit:     Greek  14 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  47-48.     Seminar  in  Greek, 

HISTORY 

The  department  of  History  offers  Course  11-12  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  more  detaild  study  of  various  periods  in 
European  History  (History  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31)  as  well 
as  to  special  topics  such  as  are  represented  by  History  41,  42 
and  Education  23  and  courses  in  American  and  Modern 
Oriental  history.  All  beginners  in  college  history  are  urged 
to  take  this  course  as  a  foundation  for  further  historical 
study  and  for  a  grounding  in  historical  method.  They  can 
then  specialize  in  European  History  or  turn  their  attention 
to  American  or  Modern  Oriental  History,  or  some  topic  of 
special  interest  which  will  lead  to  original  research  in  con- 
nection with  their  Seminar  course. 

*  11-12.  Outlines  of  European  History.  An  introductory 
course  required  of  all  majors  in  history  and  prerequisit  to 
most  of  the  advanced  courses  offerd  by  the  department.  It 
follows  the  text  of  Robinson,  Beard  and  Breasted  Outlines 
of  European  History,  Parts  I  and  II,  and  includes  collateral 
reading  from  the  sources  and  the  preparation  of  an  historical 
bibliografy  and  a  paper  on  some  important  topic.  The 
course  is  especially  valuable  for  those  who  will  take  only 
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one  year  ot  history  in  college  and  wlio  want  a  conipreheusiv 
view  of  the  historical  process  and  method. 
First  and  second  semesters 

*21.  The  Later  Roman  Empire.  A  careful  survey  of 
European  culture  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  with  the  emphasis  on  the  church. 

Prerequisit:      History    11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*22.     The  Middle  Age. 

Prerequisit:    History  21,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

23.  The  Renaissance. 

Prerequisit:     History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
To  be  given  in  1916-1917 

24.  The  Protestant  Revolt 
Prerequisit:     History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
To  be  given  in  1916-1917 

25.  The  French  Revolution 
Prerequisit:     History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
To  be  given  in  1917-1918 

26.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 
Prerequisit:     History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
To  be  given  in  1917-1918 

*31.  The  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  events 
and  problems  of  the  Europe  of  the  present  generation.  A 
rapid  introductory  review  is  made  of  the  chief  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  and  a  somewhat  more  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  period  between  1815  and  1870.  The  chief  em- 
phasis of  the  course  is  upon  the  period  from  1870  to  the 
present  time.  The  work  consists  of  texts,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, extensiv  collateral  reading  on  special  topics,  and  a 
paper  by  each  student  involving  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  a  chosen  problem. 

Prerequisit:     History  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*32.  The  Recent  History  of  the  Far  East.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  lead  lo  a  fair  comprehension  of  present 
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day  condilioas  in  India,  Cliina  and  Japan.  I^ectures,  class 
discussions  and  texts  give  for  each  of  these  countries  some- 
thing of  a  background  of  earlier  history  and  culture,  and  a 
more  expanded  study  of  the  history  and  effect  of  the  con- 
tact with  European  peoples  and  of  the  present  day  problems 
arising  from  that  contact.  Extensiv  collateral  readings  on 
special  topics  are  assignd  and  a  paper  is  required  involving 
a  more  careful  study  of  a  chosen  problem. 

No  prerequisit 

Second  semester 

*33-34.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1763  to  1871, 
Tliis  course  offers  a  study  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
nation  and  of  its  development  to  the  close  of  the  Recon- 
struction period.  It  emphasizes  those  features  and  lines  of 
development  which  have  been  influential  in  the  formation 
of  the  nation  of  today  and  subordinates  movements  which 
have  not  been  thus  influential.  In  the  discussion  of  west- 
ward expansion,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  settlement 
and  early  development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  work 
consists  of  texts,  class  lectures  and  discussions,  extensiv  col- 
lateral readings  and  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  papers 
on  some  special  feature  or  features. 

Prerequisit:  A  preparatory  school  course  covering  the 
period  or  the  summer  reading  of  an  equivalent  text 

* 41-42.  History  of  the  Intellectual  Class  in  Western 
Europe. 

A  description  of  the  general  range  of  Greek  culture  and 
its  transmission  to  the  Romans,  Hebrew  and  Patristic 
thought,  scholasticism  and  its  slow^  decline,  humanism,  the 
rise  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  rationalism  and  the 
novel  elements  in  contemporaneous  intellectual  life. 

Prerequisit:     History  22 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 47-48.  Seminar  in  History,  France  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Note:  Education  23,  The  History  of  Education,  may 
count  toward  a  major  in  history. 

ITALIAN 

(Ski:  Romanck  Languagks) 
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LATIN 

*  15-16.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature,  Livy,  Books 
XXI  and  XXII;  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Terence, 
Phormio, 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.     Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and 
Germania;  poems  of  Catullus. 
Given  in  1913-1914 

23.  General  View  of  Latin  Comedy,  Texts,  lectures  and 
discussions.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  are  red,  and  the 
relation  of  Roman  comedy  to  the  modern  drama  is  studied. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  15-16 

24.  Suetonius  and  Curtius.  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Rapid  reading  of  comparativly 
easy  Latin. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  21-22 

25-26.     The  Reading  and  Writing  of  Latin,     This  course 
involvs  a  thoro  review  of  forms  and  syntax,  a  study  of  Latin 
idiom,  and  practis  in  writing  Ciceronian  Latin.     The  Let- 
ters and  Second  Philippic  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  models. 
Given  in  1914-1915 

* 27-28.  General  survey  of  Latin  poetry,  A  study  of 
Lucretius  de  rerum  natura,  Books  I,  III  and  V;  Bucolics  of 
Vergil;  the  Odes  of  Horace;  the  elegiac  poets;  Juvenal  (prin- 
cipal Satires);  Martial  (selected  Epigrams),  Recitations, 
lectures,  reports. 

Prerequisit:     Latin  15-16 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 47-48.     Seminar  in  Latin. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  as  taught  in  Reed  College  is  a  science  of 
vital  human  interest.  Recognition  of  the  object  of  one's 
study  is  deemd  of  such  importance  that  no  topic  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  earlier  courses  unless  its  utility  or  contact  with 
daily  life  is  obvious  at  the  time  it  is  studied.  The  usual 
separate  courses  in  trigonometry,  college  algebra,  etc.,  are 
not  offerd;  for  such  an  arrangement  divorces  many  topics 
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from  their  applications,  necessitates  the  inclusion  of  com- 
plicated material  in  each  beginning  course,  and  prevents 
the  student  from  forming  even  a  general  conception  of 
higher  mathematics  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  lu- 
sted there  is  offerd  an  introductory  course  which  gives 
in  one  year  a  bird's-eye  view  of  collegiate  mathematics, 
replete  with  interesting  applications  and  free  from  com- 
plicated details.  This  course  (11-12)  is  thus  designd  quite 
as  much  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  power  and  uses  of  modern  mathematics,  as  for  those 
who  are  expecting  to  use  this  science  professionally.  It  is, 
however,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  latter  class, 
because  of  its  practical  character  and  because  it  permits 
early  use  of  calculus  in  scientific  work.  The  following 
course  (21-22)  covers  the  same  general  field  and  aims  to 
strengthen  the  grasp  of  principles,  perfect  the  technique, 
take  up  the  more  complex  processes,  and  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  the  applications. 

Courses  31  and  32  introduce  some  of  the  beautiful  modern 
developments  of  algebra  and  pure  geometry.  They  are 
designd  especially  for  those  students  who  do  not  need  the 
technical  methods  of  courses  41  and  42,  but  desire  to  see 
something  of  the  vast  mathematical  field  beyond  ordinary 
calculus.  These  courses  should  prove  particularly  helpful 
to  prospectiv  teachers  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 

Courses  41  and  42  continue  the  development  of  power- 
ful mathematical  machinery  and  skill  in  its  use;  they  are 
pland  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  use  mathematics 
as  a  practical  instrument. 

*  11-12.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  uni- 
fied treatment  of  the  simpler  practical  topics  of  algebra, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  designd  to 
give  a  clear  first  view  of  their  principles  and  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  their  processes,  in  the  less  complicated 
cases.  Several  hundred  problems  of  practical  character, 
making  continual  contacts  with  daily  life.  Considerable 
use  of  rough  estimates  and  checks  by  means  of  squared 
paper,  protractor  and  approximate  formulas.  Students  are 
encouraged  not  only  to  question  all  results,  but  also  to  devise 
approximate  solutions  of  new^  problems  not  coverd  by 
familiar  analysis. 
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Open  to  students  credited  with  three  units  of  Entrance 
Mathematics;  and  to  others  with  approval  of  instructor 

* 21-22.  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  systematic  course  in 
calculus,  with  extensiv  applications,  affording  a  more  ma- 
ture view  of  many  topics  treated  in  Mathematics  11-12, 
completing  the  usual  theory;  designd  both  to  strengthen 
the  grasp  of  the  general  principles  previously  encounterd, 
and  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  expertness  in  the  technique 
of  differentiation  and  integration.  Further  topics  in  an- 
alytic geometry;  and  an  introduction  to  complex  numbers 
and  differential  equations.     Much  practical  problem  work. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*31.  Advanced  Algebraic  Analysis.  A  brief  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  equations,  with  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  substitution  groups,  determinants,  theory  of  errors  and 
probability.     Problems  and  digest  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

First  semester 

*32.  Higher  Geometry.  A  first  view  of  such  modern 
developments  as  abridged  notation,  line  co-ordinates,  vector 
methods,  points  at  infinity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  principle 
of  duality,  projectiv  properties  of  conies.  Problems  and 
digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

Second  semester 

41.  Definit  Integrals.  A  treatment  of  certain  practical 
problems  involving  the  use  of  Fourier  series,  eliptic  inte- 
grals and  gamma  functions.  Certain  methods  of  evaluating 
definit  integrals.  Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Mathematics  21-22 

42.  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus  of  Variations. 
A  systematic  treatment  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
partial  differential  equations,  and  with  some  study  of  cer- 
tain functions  defined  by  differential  equations.  Also  a 
brief  presentation   of  the   central   ideas   of  the   calculus   of 
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variations,  in  its  simplest  cases,  with   typical  applicati^   is. 
Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 
Prerequisit:     Mathematics  41 

*45.  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 
Critical  examination  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 
Present  teaching  problems  and  modern  mathematical  meth- 
ods in  the  light  of  the  historic  development  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  Numerous  definit  pedagogical  suggestions.  Dis- 
cussions and  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  experience 
under  guidance. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  31-32,  unless  taken  simultan- 
eously 

First  semester 

*48.     Seminar  in  Mathematics. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  SURVEYING 

The  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  are 
offerd:  (1)  as  of  general  value  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
template advanced  studies  in  any  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, and  (2)  as  of  special  value  as  a  foundation  for  pro- 
fessional studies.  These  courses,  together  with  certain 
courses  offerd  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  are 
the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  work  in  nearly  any  four 
year  course  offerd  in  the  best  technical  schools,  and  are 
accepted  as  such.  Students  planning  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  engineering  after  graduation  from  the  College 
should  consult  this  department  as  soon  as  possible  with 
respect  to  their  choice  of  studies. 

* 21-22.  Descriptiv  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Descriptiv  geometry  covering  the  projections  of  lines, 
planes  and  solids  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  Applications 
of  descriptiv  geometry  to  problems  in  carpentry  and  sheet 
metal  work. 

The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments.  Construction 
of  geometrical  figures,  lettering,  dimensioning  and  simple 
problems  in  machine  drawing. 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 23-24.  Plane  Surveying.  Field  work  with  chain,  tape, 
compass,  level  and  transit.  Care  and  adjustment  of  survey- 
ing instruments.    Government  methods  of  surveying.    Stadia 
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surveying.  Astronomical  observations  for  latitude,  longitude 
and  time.  Computations,  scale  drawings  and  problems  in- 
volving the  use  of  contour  maps  and  profiles. 

Prerequisit:     Mechanical   Drawing   21-22,   or  equivalent 

First  and  second  semesters 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology  are  an- 
nounced under  Biology. 

*  11-12.  General  Science.  This  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  natural  science;  its  spirit,  problems,  meth- 
ods, results.  As  the  simplest  approach  to  this  goal,  the  dis- 
cussions are  concernd  chiefly  with  the  simpler  facts  of 
every  day  life,  which  are  examind  to  discover  tl^e  prin- 
ciples that  govern  them.  They  are  also  illustrated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  those  experiments  that  have  produced  markt 
effects  upon  the  history  of  scientific  thought.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  those  phases  of  scientific  activity  that 
may  later  become  especially  attractiv  to  him;  but  to  add 
interest  and  dignity  and  meaning  to  facts  that,  because  of 
their  very  familiarity,  may  have  faild  to  arrest  his  attention. 

First  and  second  semesters 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  of  philosophy  desires  to  lead  students 
to  an  understanding  of  themselvs,  and  to  reflectiv  views 
of  the  world  order  and  human  society.  It  stands  in  close 
and  dependent  relation  to  the  sciences,  recognizing  that  its 
own  speculativ  constructions  need  the  firm  basis  and  con- 
stant support  of  assured  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents 
broader  views  of  nature  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  the  sciences  severally  give.  It  also  stands 
in  sympathetic  relation  to  the  world's  great  art  and  litera- 
ture, since  these  embody  in  concrete  form  the  feelings  and 
ideas  with  which  it  deals.  The  aim  is  to  produce  bredth  of 
vision  and  soundness  of  judgment  as  well  as  technical  ex- 
pertness  in  matters  of  detail. 

21.  Logic,  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  thought, 
intended  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  dealing  with  argu- 
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menlativ  literature,  skill  in  avoiding  common  fallacies  of 
reasoning,  appreciation  of  scientific  method  and  its  rela- 
tion to  civilization.  Frequent  written  exercizes,  applying 
logical  principles  in  criticism  of  current  discussions,  are 
used  to  inculcate  habits  of  careful  thinking. 
Given  in  1913-1914 

23.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  study  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  based  on  conceptions  formulated  by 
the  natural  sciences,  and  having  special  reference  to  evolu- 
tionary theory.  The  development  of  moral  relations  and  of 
religion.  A  systematic  statement  of  philosophical  problems 
and  their  typical  solutions.  The  course  is  an  introduction 
to  various  fields  of  further  study,  particularly  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 

24.  Ethics,  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  moral  goodness  and  the  nature  of  evil.  It  dis- 
cusses such  problems  as  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  problem  of  freedom,  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the 
logic  of  punishment,  and  it  involvs  a  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant historical  moral  ideas  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.     Lectures,  quizzes  and  reports  on  outside  reading. 

Given  in  1912-1913 

31.  History  of  Philosophy,  I.  Ancient  and  medieval 
philosophic  thought;  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  civiliza- 
tion; principal  types  of  philosophic  system.  Fundamental 
conceptions  of  reality,  knowledge,  moral  and  religious  values 
are  traced  in  their  development  from  early  Greek  philosophy 
to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.  Assignd  readings  in 
philosophical  classics. 

Given  in  1914-1915 

32.  History  of  Philosophy,  II,  Continuation  of  course 
31,  dealing  with  modern  philosophy.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  certain  recent  philosophic  systems  and 
to  the  leading  philosophical  tendencies  of  contemporary 
culture. 

Given  in  1914-1915 

33.  History  of  Religion,  The  nature  of  religion,  in- 
cluding early  religion  and  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
The  course  culminates  in  a  historical  study  of  Christianity. 

Given  in  1913-1914 
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34.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Continuation  of  course  33. 
The  religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  modern  psychology; 
ultimate  religious  problems.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
contemporary  scientific  and  philosophical  thought. 

Given  in  1913-1914  and  1914-1915 

36.  Esthetics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  place  of  the  creation  and  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  life.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  beauty  in  the  various  arts  is  discust 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts  themselvs,  as  well  as  from 
the  psychological,  philosophical  and  social  aspects.  Such 
problems  as  the  relation  of  the  ugly  to  the  beautiful,  of  the 
provinces  of  the  separate  arts,  of  the  relation  of  esthetics 
to  ethics,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  sense  are  considerd.  Where  possible  thete  is  ex- 
perimental demonstration.  Lectures,  quizzes,  outside  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Philosophy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  Physical  Education  aims  to  develop 
in  all  students  the  physical  qualities  of  organic  vigor,  neuro- 
muscular skill,  correct  posture  and  graceful  action;  and 
such  traits  of  character  as  courage,  persistency,  confidence 
and  sound  judgment.  It  also  teaches  the  capabilities,  limita- 
tions and  control  of  the  body.  The  work  extends  thruout 
the  entire  college  course,  and  consists  of  both  theory  and 
practis. 

Forms  of  physical  exercize  are  listed  in  courses  A-B, 
C-D,  E-F,  G,  H,  I;  every  student,  unless  specially  excused 
takes  regular  exercize  according  to  one  or  more  of  these 
forms.  Ine  practical  work  is  conducted  in  separate  divi- 
sions for  men  and  women,  each  with  appropriate  facilities. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  the  activ 
interest  of  the  entire  student  body  in  recreativ,  competitiv 
and  social  plays  and  games.  So  far  as  practicable  all  exer- 
cizes are  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Only  such  exercizes  are 
given  indoors  as  require  the  use  of  apparatus  that  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  open. 
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Each  applicant  for  admission  is  given  a  thoro  physical 
and  medical  examination  to  determin  the  exact  physical 
condition,  degree  of  motor  efficiency  and  fitness  to  pursue 
the  college  course.  Additional  examinations  are  made 
when  needful.  In  all  instances  in  which  the  result  of  the 
examination  indicates  their  necessity,  special  correctiv  or 
developmental  exercizes  are  prescribed. 

Courses  21-22,  31-32,  41-42,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
largely  theoretical,  are  regular  electiv  courses,  leading  to 
the  usual  credit.  They  are  intended  in  part  for  students 
who  desire  to  become  traind  physical  directors.  Such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  complete,  besides  these  courses,  cer- 
tain others  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Education,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

*A-B.  Elementary  Athletics  and  Elementary  Gymnastics. 
The  elements  of  all  outdoor  games  and  plays  appropriate 
for  college  work  are  taught  during  the  first  year.  Foot- 
ball, baseball,  basket  ball,  field  hockey,  cricket,  handball, 
tennis,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  activities. 

Free  hand  exercizes,  dancing,  dum-bells,  wands,  Indian 
clubs,  simple  exercizes  on  the  mats,  horse,  buck,  rings,  par- 
allel bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  bars,  boom, 
ropes  and  ladders. 

*C-D.  Advanced  Athletics.  This  course  includes  the 
strenuous  competitiv  games;  football,  baseball,  basket  ball, 
field  hockey,  cricket,  lacrosse,  handball,  tennis,  volley  ball, 
cross  country  running,  track  and  field  activities. 

Applicants  for  this  course  select  three  activities  from 
this  group  for  one  year's  work;  these  activities  require  at 
least  five  hours  a  week. 

*E-F.  Advanced  Gymnastics.  Advanced  exercizes  with 
Indian  clubs,  dum-bells  and  wands.  Apparatus  work:  horse, 
buck,  mats,  rings,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars, 
vaulting  bars,  boom,  ladders,  ropes.  Boxing,  wrestling  and 
fencing. 

*G.  Elementary  Dancing.  Rhythmic  movements  of  body 
and  arms,  combined  with  fancy  steps.  Simple  folk  dancing. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  grace  and  fine  co- 
ordination. 

*H.  Advanced  Folk  Dances.  All  the  national  dances  and 
many  of  the  folk  dances  of  the  European  countries. 
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*I.     Correctiv  Gymnastics. 

21-22.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physiology  and  chem- 
istry of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  excretions,  respiration, 
circulation.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  physiology  to  Physical  Education. 

Laws  regulating  the  efficient  use  and  control  of  the  hu- 
man body;  ventilation,  exercize,  rest,  clenliness,  and  their 
relation  to  disease.  Practical  exercizes  in  bandaging,  ap- 
plication of  splints  and  tourniquets,  carrying  the  wounded, 
artificial  respiration;  methods  of  resuscitation.  Lectures, 
laboratory  work  and  conferences. 

* 31-32.  Anatomy,  Anthropometry  and  Kinesiology.  Es- 
sentials of  anatomy  as  it  relates  to  physical  education;  oste- 
ology, articulation,  muscles  and  fascia,  blood  and^vascular 
system;  their  origin,  sequence  of  development  and  mechan- 
ism. Practis  in  determining  the  normal  mesurement  of  the 
body  and  in  developing  standards  for  comparisons. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*40.  History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  His- 
tory of  Physical  Education  before  the  organization  of  sys- 
tems of  physical  training;  various  systems  of  physical  train- 
ing, their  origin,  development  and  influence.  Plays  and  games 
selected  and  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  play- 
ground and  schoolroom,  with  particular  attention  to  activi- 
ties for  younger  children  and  such  games  as  will  employ  a 
large  number  in  a  limited  space.  Schoolroom  gymnastics; 
selected  exercizes  including  the  use  of  schoolroom  furniture, 
arranged  in  series  and  appropriate  for  daily  schoolroom 
practis.  A  brief  history  of  playgrounds,  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses, administration,  location  and  equipment.  Require- 
ments for  professional  directors;  supervision  of  playgrounds, 
organization  and  disciplin.  Tournaments  and  duties  of 
officials. 

Second  semester 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  offerd  in  this  department  are  so  arranged 
that  by  making  a  suitable  choice  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  phases  of  Physics,  suf- 
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ficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general  education,  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  chemistry,  medicin,  science-teach- 
ing, engineering,  and,  not  least  important,  of  preparation 
for  successful  university  work  in  Physics.  In  courses  31-32, 
33-34,  47-48  the  work  is  largely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 

*14.  Practical  Physics,.  This  course  is  designd  to  be 
of  especial  value  to  women  students  who  have  little  direct 
use  or  desire  for  the  more  theoretical  and  detaild  study 
presented  in  Physics  21-22,  but  who  wish  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  those  principles  of  physics  which  underlie  many 
of  the  common  experiences  of  every-day  life.  Among  the 
subjects  considerd  are:  the  physical  basis  of  music;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  ventilating  and  heating;  types  and 
efficiencies  of  light  sources,  and  principles  of  illumination; 
theory  and  use  of  electric  currents  and  electric  devices, 
with  methods  of  mesurement,  wiring  and  fusing. 

Open  only  to  women 

Second  semester 

*  21-22.  General  Physics,  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  somewhat  detaild  elementary  study  of  the 
various  parts  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  follows 
closely  the  subjects  considerd  in  class  and  gives  the  stu- 
dent opportunity  to  verify  quantitativly  the  principles 
therein  discust,  besides  furnishing  practis  in  methods  of 
observation  and  discussion  of  data.  The  course  lays  the 
groundwork  for  those  who  desire  to  take  up  engineering, 
chemistry,  medicin  or  science-teaching  as  a  profession,  and 
is  the  natural  starting  point  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
further  work  in  physics. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  11-12  (unless  taken  simultan- 
eously) and  Natural  Science  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

31-32.  Mechanics,  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  This 
course  is  based  upon  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Various  topics  such  as  gravitation,  elasticity,  movements  of 
inertia,  viscosity,  resistance,  e.  m.  f.  of  cells,  thermoelec- 
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tricily,  elliciencies  of  machinCvS,  types  of  dynamos,  and  al- 
ternating current  phenomena  will  be  studied  by  the  student, 
who  will  frequently  report  to  the  class  his  methods,  dif- 
ficulties and  results  and  introduce  the  critical  discussion 
of  his  problem.  This  work  is  accompanied  by  lectures 
and  assignd  reading  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics 
33-34 

*  33-34.  Heat  and  Light,  The  plan  of  this  course  is 
similar  to  that  of  Physics  31-32.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
conduction  of  heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,^change 
of  state,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  refrac- 
tion, diffraction,  polarized  light,  efficiency  of  light  sources, 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  and  optical  instru- 
ments is  accompanied  by  an  experimental  investigation  of 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  these  topics. 

Prerequisit:     Physics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics 
31-32 

35.  Selected  Topics,  I.  Individual  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  instructor. 

36.  Selected  Topics,  II.     A  continuation  of  Physics  35, 
Given  in  1913-1914 

40.     The  Teaching  of  Physics 
Given  in  1914-1915 

* 41-42.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  A  course 
in  Theoretical  Physics  or  Applied  Mathematics.  The  pow- 
erful methods  of  calculus  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  motion.  The  analytical  theorms  of  Gouss,  Laplace, 
Green  and  Stokes  are  derived  and  used  in  building  up  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light.  The  laws  of  mechanics  and  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  then  combined  and  applied  to  a  short  intro- 
duction  to    the    electron    theory    of    matter.      Many    useful 
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matlicinatical  methods  are  round  in  their  siinj)lesl  i'ornis  and 
interpretations  and  a  new  field  of  physics  is  opend.  Lec- 
tures, prot)lenis  and  written  tests. 

Prerequisit :     l^liysics   21-22,  Mathematics   21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

* 47-48.     Seminar  in  Physics, 

POLITICS 

*1L  National  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States,  A  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  development  of  American  political  institutions.  A  crit- 
ical estimate  of  working  methods  and  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Representativs,  the  Senate,  the  President,  the 
Executiv  departments,  the  Judiciary,  and  also  the  various 
departments  of  state  governments.  These  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  American  history,  and  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  government  of  Oregon.  The  relation  of  the 
government  to  party  is  studied,  including  a  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  and  their  present 
organization,  methods  and  machinery. 

First  semester 

*12.  Municipal  Government,  A  study  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  and  in  foren  countries,  its 
organization,  function  and  administration.  Among  the  topics 
discust  are  the  following:  municipal  politics  and  elections, 
municipal  revenue,  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  munici- 
pal ownership,  the  municipal  functions  of  education,  police, 
public  works,  finance,  central  control  over  cities  and  a 
study  of  general  municipal  activities.  Particular  study  is 
nade  of  the  government  of  Portland. 

Second  semester 

31.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  theory  and  development  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  the 
nature,  sources  and  classification  of  the  law  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  private  law. 

32.  Comparativ  Constitutional  Governments,  This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernments in  various  countries,  with  especial  reference  to 
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Kngliuid  and  Ihe  United  States.  It  considers  the  various 
principles  and  theories  upon  which  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  based. 

47-48.     Seminar  in  Politics, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*21.  General  Psychology,  I,  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  mind, 
and  with  the  relation  of  these  laws  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
natural  science,  with  experimental  demonstration  where 
possible,  and  with  continual  emphasis  upon  individual  in- 
trospection. Text-book,  lectures,  quizzes  and  supplementary 
reading. 

First  semester 

*22.  General  Psychology,  II,  A  continuation  of  Psy- 
chology 21. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  21 
Second  semester 

*31.  Practis  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology,  The 
object  of  this  course  is  the  training  in  methods  of  investi- 
gation of  psychological  phenomena.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  experimental  procedure,  the  students  wall  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  independent  investigations  upon  each 
other  as  subjects,  such  work  being  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  general  psychological  problems,  and  by  certain 
standard  methods  of  solving  them. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22 

First  semester 

*32.  Special  Laboratory  Investigations.  A  continuation 
of  Psychology  31,  in  which  the  students  aid  the  instructor  in 
the  conduct  of  original  investigations. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  31 

Second  semester 

34.  Abnormal  Psychology,  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
the  study  of  the  abnormalities  which  may  exist  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  mind  and  nervous  system,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  connection  between  these  variations 
and  the  normal  human  processes. 

Prerequisit:     Psychology  22 
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*  4 1 .     Experimental  Investigations. 
IM-erequivSit :     Psychology  32 
First  semester 

*  47-48.     Seminar  in  Psychology. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  foren  languages  in  so  far 
as  this  is  practicable.  Further  courses  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

French 

*  11-12.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  composition, 
reading  of  simple  texts,  pronunciation,  conversation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*13.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  I. 
Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Some  texts  will  be 
red  and  discust  in  class  and  others  assignd  for  outside  read- 
ing. 

Prerequisit:     French  11-12,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 

*14.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century,  IL 
A  continuation  of  French  13. 

Prerequisit:     French  13,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 

21-22.  History  of  French  Literature.  An  outline  course. 
The  work  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  representativ  works  of  each  period.  Lectures 
and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent 

Given  in  1913-1914 

*23.  The  Classical  French  Drama.  The  origins  and 
the  development  of  the  French  theater  to  Corneille  are  out- 
lined in  a  few  preliminary  lectures.  The  work  of  the 
course  centers  around  Corneille,  Moliere  and  Racine  but 
some  works  of  secondary  authors  of  the  period  are  also  red 
and  discust.  Some  of  the  plays  studied  are  red  in  class; 
others  are  assignd  for  outside  reading  and  reports. 

Prerequisit:     French  14,  or  equivalent 

First  semester 
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*24.  The  Modern  French  Drama.  The  main  dramatic 
movements  of  the  19th  century  are  studied  and  representa- 
tiv  plays  of  each  period  are  red  and  discust  in  class  or 
assignd  for  outside  reading  and  reports.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  contemporary  autliors. 

Prerequisit:     French  23,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

* 47-48.     Romance  Seminar, 

Italian 

11-12.  Elementary  Italian.  Grammar  and  composition. 
Reading  from  modern  Italian  authors.     Conversation. 

21-22.  Modern  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  red  in  class  or 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history. 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     Italian  11-12,  or  equivalent 

Spanish 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar  and  composi- 
tion. Readings  from  modern  Spanish  authors.  Conversa- 
tion. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  red  in  class  and 
assignd  for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history. 
Composition  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:     Spanish  11-12,  or  equivalent 

SOCIOLOGY 

*22.  Modern  Social  Problems.  A  study  of  the  problems 
of  modern  society  caused  by  the  rise  of  modern  industry 
and  the  consequent  shifting  of  functions  among  the  various 
social  organizations.  The  topics  studied  are:  evolution  of 
industry,  industrial  accidents,  unorganized  labor,  unemploy- 
ment, social  insurance,  employment  bureaus,  seasonal  in- 
dustries, business  cycles,  democracy  in  business,  the  organ- 
ization of  business,  the  efficiency  movement,  immigration, 
problems  of  race,  poverty,  relief,  philanthropy,  the  family, 
housing,  recreation,  sanitation. 

Second  semester 

*31.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Genetic.  This  course  is 
an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology 
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by  means  of  a  study  of  social  origins.  The  aim  of  tlie 
course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  broaden  the  student's  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  our  social  life 
by  acquainting  him  witli  what  they  were  in  early  times  and 
among  different  peoples;  and  (2)  to  build  a  foundation  for 
the  study  of  sociology  and  its  principles  as  applied  to  social 
problems.  This  course,  anthropological  in  its  nature,  is  a 
study  of  the  origins  and  early  developments  of  inventions, 
the  state,  religion,  language,  law,  family,  moral  customs,  of 
early  economic  and  industrial  activities,  and  of  early  mental 
activities  and  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  written  re- 
ports and  the  preparation  and  reading  of  a  thesis. 

First  semester 

*32.  Principles  of  Sociology:  Analytic,  This  course 
treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology,  not  as  a 
history  of  sociology  nor  as  a  study  of  the  various  sociolog- 
ical theories,  but  by  a  critical  and  analytic  study  of  social 
phenomena  and  social  processes  observd  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  civilization  and  at  the  present  time.  One- 
half  of  the  course  is  presented  from  the  biological  side  and 
concerns  social  evolution,  society  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, group  conflict,  social  selection  and  mutual  aid.  The 
other  half  concerns  the  psychological  factors  and  deals 
with  social  control,  imitation,  invention,  the  individual  and 
society,  custom,  consciousness  of  kind,  instinct  and  habit. 
Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports  and  the  preparation 
and  reading  of  a  thesis. 

Second  semester 

*33.  Statistical  Methods.  This  course  deals  primarily 
with  such  tools  as  the  graf,  distributions,  averages,  standard 
deviations,  co-efficients  of  correlation,  co-efficients  of  con- 
tingency, and  standard  errors.  The  materials  handled  are 
chosen  from  the  fields  of  sociology,  politics,  economics, 
business,  education,  psychology  and  biology.  The  purpose 
is  to  train  the  student  in  exact  and  quantitativ  thinking  on 
social  problems  and  to  furnish  an  equipment  for  under- 
taking original  statistical  investigations. 

First  semester 

*47.     Seminar  in  Sociology. 

SPANISH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 
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REED  EXTENSION  COURSES 
SCOPE  AND  OBJECT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  profit  by  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  in  Reed  College,  the  Trustees  provide 
annual  series  of  lectures,  known  as  Reed  Extension  Courses. 
This  plan  is  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  which 
provides  that  the  institution  shall  be  a  means  of  general 
enlightenment,  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  fine  arts  and  education  for  the 
people. 

The  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  intended  for  people  who 
desire  more  serious  and  sustaind  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  enlightenment  than  the  opportunities 
ordinarily  provided  by  entertainments  and  isolated  lectures, 
without  incentivs  or  aids  to  private  study. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  the  City  of  Portland 

1911-1912 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.; 
at  Reed  College  and  at  the  East  Side  Library. 

1912-1913 

Course  II.  Education  and  the  Citizen,  by  Edward  Octa- 
vius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  and  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  President;  at  the  Art  Museum. 

Course  III.  The  Physiology  of  Conduct,  by  Harry  Real 
Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology;  at  the  East  Side  Branch 
Library. 

Course  IV.  Social  Ethics,  by  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.  B., 
B.  D.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences;  at  the  Albina  Branch 
Library  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Course  V.  Education  in  Morals  and  Religion,  by  Ed- 
ward Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education;  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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Course  VI.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  the  North  Portland  Branch  Library. 

Course  VII.  Psychology,  by  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Psychology;  at  Reed  College. 

Course  VIII.  Research  Work  in  School  Problems,  by 
Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Course  IX.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  at  Filers  Hall. 

Course  X.  Sexual  Hygiene  and  Morals,  given  under  the 
direction  of  President  William  Trufant  Foster  at  the  Port- 
land Hotel,  with  lectures  by  William  Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D., 
William  House,  M.  D.,  Andrew  Charles  Smith,  M.  D.,  Arthur 
Evans  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Lebert  Howard  W^eir,  A.  B.,  Calvin 
Stuart  W^hite,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  Alderman,  A.  B.,  Edward  Octavius 
Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Bertha  Stuart,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Reverend  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Harry  Moore,  Norman  Frank 
Coleman,  A.  M. 

1913-1914 
Course  I.     Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William 
Trufant  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XI.  The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  by  a  staff  of  five  lecturers;  at  the  Cen- 
tral Library,  Reed  College  Assembly,  East  Side  Branch 
Library,  St.  David's  Parish  House,  Kenilworth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Albina  Branch  Library,  Arleta  School,  Montavilla 
School,  Rose  City  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North 
Portland  Branch  Library,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  Church  of  our  Father, 
Unitarian,  Sellwood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Peninsula 
SchooL 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science,  by  Harry  Beal  Torrey, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics,  William  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  at  Reed  College.     Forty-eight  lectures. 
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Course  XIII.  Modern  Social  Problems,  given  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sci- 
ences, at  the  Central  Library,  with  lectures  by  Arthur  E. 
Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Ph.  D.,  John  Stevenson, 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  A.  M.,  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.  D.,  Caroline 
Gleason,  A.  B.,  William  F.  Ogburn,  Ph.  D. 

Course  XIV.  Everyday  Ethical  Problems,  by  Bernard 
Capen  Ewer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  at  the  Central 
Library  and  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Course  XV.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Nor- 
man Frank  Coleman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English;  at  the 
Central  Library. 

Course  XVI.  Spanish,  by  Stanley  Astredo  Smith,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XVII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Earlier  Prophets, 
by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English;  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

1914-1915 

Course  XL  The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  at  the  Central  Library;  by  Arthur  A.  Hauck, 
at  the  Central  Library;  and  by  Harry  A.  Wembridge,  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science,  by  Harry  Real  Torrey, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics,  William  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  at  Reed  College.     Eighty-one  lectures. 

Course  XVIII.  The  War:  Its  Origins  and  Its  Signifi- 
cance, by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  His- 
tory; at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XIX.  Supreme  Achievements  in  European  Liter- 
ature, by  Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
f^nglish,  Kelley  Rees,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages,  and  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Ph.  D.,  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel;  at  the  Central  Library. 
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Course  XX.  English  Poets,  by  Norman  Frank  Coleman, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  English;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXI.  Riddles  of  the  Universe,  by  William  Con- 
ger Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  at  the  Central 
Library. 

Course  XXIL  The  New  History,  by  Max  Pearson  Cush- 
ing,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  History;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXIII.  The  Development  of  the  Drama:  An 
Introductory  Course,  by  Josephine  Hammond,  S.  B.,  Profes- 
sor of  English,  Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Germanic  Languages;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXIV.  Normal  Class  in  Physical  Education, 
given  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Selwyn  Botsford,  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education;  at  Reed  College. 

1915-1916 

The  number  of  courses  offerd  will  depend  partly  upon 
the  number  of  applications.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend 
extension  courses  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Reed  Extension  Courses,  stating  the  subjects  in  which  he 
is  especially  interested.  An  announcement  of  the  courses 
to  be  given  in  1915-1916  will  be  publisht  in  September. 
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ORDER  OF  REGISTRATION 

On  the  appointed  registration  day,  each  student  applies 
in  person  at  the  Registrar's  offis.  There  he  receives  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  and  a  study-card. 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Adviser,  fills  out 
the  card  with  his  courses  for  the  semester;  he  then  obtains 
the  consent  and  signature  of  each  instructor  concernd,  and 
finally  obtains  the  signature  of  the  Adviser,  approving 
the  registration.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  the 
semester  bill  for  tuition,  or  for  tuition  and  room-rent,  is 
paid  or  satisfactorily  arranged  for.  It  may  be  paid  at  the 
time  and  place  of  registration,  or  previously  at  426  Abington 
Building,  Portland. 

Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrolment  in  a  par- 
ticular class  is  decided  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  All 
instructors  hold  hours  for  consultation  on  registration  days. 

Late  study-cards  are  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  two  dollars. 

STUDIES 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to 
take  up  a  nev/  subject  after  the  study-card  has  been  filed, 
must  present  to  the  Registrar  a  petition  for  such  change, 
approved  by  the  Adviser  and  by  the  instructor  whose  subject 
is  to  be  taken. 

Each  subject  constitutes  approximately  a  fourth  of  a 
normal  semester's  work.  Permission  to  register  for  fewer 
than  four  courses  may  be  granted  for  special  reasons. 
Petitions  for  irregular  registration  should  be  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

These  conditions  apply  to  courses  which  involv  specified 
readings,  reports,  recitations,  laboratory  work  and  examina- 
tions. Other  courses  will  be  offerd  for  which  no  work  is 
definitly  required  outside  of  the  lecture  or  class  exercize. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  terms 
of  hours  of  classes  or  years  of  residence.    The  length  of  the 
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college  course  for  an  individual  student  depends  partly  on 
the  credits,  if  any,  presented  for  advanced  standing;  partly 
on  the  number  of  courses  completed  in  each  semester;  and 
mainly  on  the  quality  of  his  work  in  each  course.  A  student 
presenting  only  the  required  credits  for  admission,  taking 
the  normal  number  of  courses  each  semester,  and  doing 
work  of  average  quality,  becomes  eligible  for  graduation  in 
four  years.  Students  of  exceptional  capacity  may  graduate 
in  three  and  a  half  or  even  in  three  years.  Others  may  re- 
quire four  and  a  half  or  five  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  COLLEGE  GRADES 

Grades  in  courses  of  study  are  awarded  on  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  personal  basis,  with  definit  credit  for  quality 
as  well  as  for  quantity  of  work.  Until  all  school  work  can 
be  mesured  by  scales,  made  up  of  units  that  are  equal  in  a 
defined  sense,  the-  best  available  grading  is  one  of  relativ 
position  in  a  series.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  awarding  college  credits  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tribution following  the  normal  probability  curv,  skewd  to 
take  account  of  the  effect  of  selecting  the  student  body. 

Reed  College  has,  from  the  outset,  used  ten  grades,  whose 
definitions  have  such  a  scientific  basis. 


Grades . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Proportion  of 
Students 



5% 

10% 

15% 

20% 

25% 

15% 

6% 

4% 



Grades  1-5  indicate  that  a  student  stands  in  the  upper 
half  of  an  average  class;  grades  6-10  indicate  that  he  is  in 
the  lower  half.  For  example,  2  designates  the  work  which 
will  be  done  (in  the  long  run)  by  the  best  5%  of  all  students, 
and  6  the  work  done  by  that  quarter  of  an  average  class 
standing  just  below  the  middle. 

Grade  1  is  rarely  given,  representing  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence attainable  by  not  more  than  one  student  in  four  or 
five  hundred;  grade  10  records  correspondingly  bad  fail- 
ures. The  lowest  passable  grade  is  8;  9  is  for  ordinary 
cases  of  failure.  The  grades  cannot  be  interpreted  in  quali- 
tativ  terms,  as  good,  poor.  A,  C,  90%. 
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With  such  a  basis  for  grading  students,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  definit  and  just  reward  for  high  scholarship  by  al- 
lowing a  course  completed  with  high  credit  to  count  more 
toward  a  degree  than  a  course  completed  with  lower  credit. 
Such  a  plan  for  counting  quality  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  students  who  do  the  best  work  to  graduate  in 
less  than  the  normal  time,  without  tempting  them  to  take 
more  subjects  in  a  given  year  than  they  can  creditably 
pursue. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Students  show  both  within  and  without  the  College 
such  respect  for  order,  personal  honor  and  the  rights  of 
others  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  in  the  individual 
student  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  good  order 
and  high  scholarship,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  largest  mesure, 
his  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  in  the  development  of  his 
character  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  and  the  community. 

The  Student  Council,  consisting  of  six  members  elected 
by  the  students,  has  supervision  of  all  student  activities  of 
the  College,  and  has  authority  to  deal  with  questions  of 
conduct. 

By  vote  of  the  students  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  all  college  examinations  are  conducted  without 
proctors.  Every  student  is  placed  on  his  honor.  The  Stu- 
dent Council  deals  with  questions  of  conduct  during  exam- 
inations. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  called  away  must  in- 
form the  Registrar  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving.  Im- 
mediately on  his  return  he  must  report  to  the  Registrar. 

At  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  each 
Adviser  is  notified  of  deficiencies  in  scholarship  affecting 
students  in  his  group. 

A  student  whose  delinquency  is  serious,  or  is  the  result 
of  neglect,  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College 
at  any  time. 
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ATHLETICS 

Physical  exercize  and  recreation  are  important  in  the  life 
of  the  College.  Every  student  takes  part  in  athletics,  and  is 
constantly  helpt  in  keeping  himself  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. Athletic  and  gymnastic  sports  flourish,  including 
track  meets,  match  games  in  baseball,  football,  soccer, 
basket  ball,  and  tournaments  in  tennis  and  handball. 

The  College  does  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests,  because  such  contests  have  generally  proved 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  physical  education. 

The  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics  is  in  brief:  physical 
education,  hygiene  and  out-of-door  games  for  all  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  especially  those  who  need  it  most,  in 
place  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  a  very  small  group  of 
students,  especially  those  who  need  it  least. 

EXPENSES 

The  only  fixt  charge  for  all  students  made  by  the  College 
is  the  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  There  are 
no  library  fees,  no  gymnasium  fees,  no  registration  fees,  no 
graduation  or  diploma  fees.  The  income  from  endowment 
is  such  that  the  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  covers  about 
one- fourth  of  the  annual  expense  to  the  College  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  student. 

Concerning  the  expenses  for  student  affairs,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  college  opposed  to  intercollegiate  athletics, 
and  fraternities  and  sororities,  eliminates  by  far  the  largest 
annual  charges  which  students  usually  impose  on  every 
individual,  without  granting  him  any  real  choice  in  these 
matters. 

The  charge  for  room-rent  is  $80  a  year,  regardless  of 
the  location  of  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  The 
dwelling  halls  are  administerd  on  a  democratic  basis.  Ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  have  all  the  rooms  equally  desirable, 
and  with  sufficient  space,  convenience,  comfort  and  charm. 
No  special  advantages  can  be  purchast  on  the  Campus,  and 
no  student  is  permitted  to  live  outside  the  Campus,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  College,  unless  he  live  at  home. 
The  charge  for  room-rent  has  thus  far  coverd  only  the  an- 
nual maintenance  costs  for  heat,  light,  servis,  repairs,  and 
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depreciation.  The  charge  of  $80  per  year  has  provided  no 
interest  on  the  original  investment  in  the  dwelling  halls  of 
$165,000. 

Choice  of  rooms  is  allowd  in  the  order  of  application. 
A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  each  application. 
If  a  room  is  resignd,  and  let  to  another  person,  the  deposit 
is  refunded.  All  correspondence  regarding  rooms  should 
be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Board  will  be  furnisht  at  cost,  and  the  charge  will  be  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  providing  the  quantity,  quality 
and  variety  of  food  that  students  should  have,  to  perform 
the  most  efficient  w^ork.  The  cost  during  1914-1915  was 
$4.50  a  week. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room-rent  are  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester;  bills  for  board,  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Reed  College  offers  four  competitiv  scholarships,  two 
of  the  value  of  $300  and  two  of  the  value  of  $200,  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  who  take  the  Entrance  Examinations 
of  the  College  Board  at  Reed  College  or  elsewhere  in  June, 
or  the  Entrance  Examinations  of  Reed  College  in  September. 
Assuming  that  the  students  are  in  other  respects  qualified 
for  admission,  a  matriculation  scholarship  of  $300  is 
awarded  to  the  candidate  making  the  best  record  in  the 
examinations  in  June;  a  scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to 
the  candidate  next  in  rank.  Scholarships  of  $300  and  $200 
are  awarded,  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  students  of 
highest  record  in  the  September  examinations.  Any  of 
these  scholarships  may  be  withheld,  if  no  satisfactory  can- 
didate appears. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    SELF-HELP 

A  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
offers  many  opportunities  for  students  who  must  be  par- 
tially self-supporting.  There  is  also  much  w^ork  for  students 
to  perform  in  connection  w4th  the  campus,  offises,  exten- 
sion courses,  dining-hall,  library,  laboratories,  gardens,  fish 
experiment    station,    and    buildings    of   the    College.     There 
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hiwe  not  yet  been  enough  men  to  fill  the  available  positions. 
Men  and  women  who  can  use  a  typewriter  with  speed  and 
accuracy  are  usually  in  demand.  Twenty-two  students  in 
1914-1915  each  earnd  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  as  assist- 
ants in  the  various  departments  of  the  College.  The  College 
assists  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  provided 
always  that  their  outside  work  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  their  studies. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  earn,  during  the  College 
year,  any  considerable  part  of  their  expenses  should  expect 
to  take  a  longer  time  in  fulfiling  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  than  they  would  otherwise  need.  In  maintaining 
standards  of  college  work  and  of  graduation,  no  considera- 
tion whatever  is  given  to  the  fact  that  some  students  are 
doing  outside  work  for  self-support. 

Most  of  the  students  at  Reed  College  are  partially  self- 
supporting. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Eight  loan  funds  have  been  establisht  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  worthy  students.  A  fund  at  present  yielding  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  provided  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  G.  Houston  of  Portland  in  memory  of  her  daughter, 
Alice  Joyce  Houston,  who  expected  to  graduate  from  the 
first  class  at  Reed  College;  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars 
is  provided  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Booth,  of  Eugene;  and  a  fund 
guaranteeing  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
provided  by  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fechheimer  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Fechheimer  of  Portland. 

Other  loan  funds  have  been  provided  by  Mrs.  Eliza  C. 
Dolph,  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Mr.  C.  Henri  Labbe,  Dr.  E.  J.  Labbe 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Labbe,  Mr.  Julius  L.  Meier,  and  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Montague. 

Loans  from  these  funds  are  made  only  to  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  scholarship  and  who  have 
proved  themselvs  industrious  and  dependable  in  various 
forms  of  self-support. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  PRIZE 

Twenty-five  citizens  of  Portland  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  efforts  of  Reed  College  to  promote  good  citizen- 
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ship  have  contributed  six  hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  is 
awarded  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  student  writing  the  best 
thesis  on  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  assignd  in  the  field  of 
city  government. 

The  theses  are  judged  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  a  Portland  committee  appointed  by  Reed  College. 

The  names  of  the  donors  are:  W.  B.  Ayer,  F.  Eggert, 
T.  L.  Eliot,  W.  G.  Eliot,  Thomas  G.  Farrell,  J.  D.  Hart,  W.  J. 
Hawkins,  Edward  Holman,  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  W.  M.  Ladd, 
C.  X.  Larrabee,  F.  S.  Myers,  R.  W.  Montague,  F.  W.  Mulkey, 
W.  P.  Olds,  F.  H.  Page,  H.  L.  Pittock,  R.  L.  Sabin,  Charles 
J.  Schnabel,  J.  N.  Teal,  Mr.  Thompson,  D.  W.  Wakefield, 
W.  D.  Wheelwright,  Adolph  Wolfe,  and  the  Christian  Union 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Father. 

REED  COLLEGE  IS  NON-SECTARIAN 

As  the  following  list  of  chapel  speakers  indicates.  Reed 
College  is  undenominational.  It  has  no  special  connection, 
definit  or  indefinit,  with  any  religious  denomination  what- 
ever. No  sectarian  considerations  enter  into  the  election  of 
Trustees  or  Faculty  or  the  admission  of  students.  The  will 
creating  The  Reed  Institute  expressly  provides  that  "it  for- 
ever be  and  remain  free  from  sectarian  influence,  regulation 
or  control,  permitting  those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to 
affiliate  with  such  religious  societies  as  their  consciences 
may  dictate." 

THE   COLLEGE   CHAPEL 

Chapel  exercizes  are  held  every  week-day  morning  at 
eight-forty  o'clock,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  thruout  the  College  year. 

The  speakers  thus  far,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  have  included : 

Rev.  Alexander  Beers,  Principal  of  Seattle  Seminary 
Rev.  William  Henry  Boddy,  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
Dr.  John  Hargrove  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Dr.  Melvin  Amos  Brannon,  President  of  the  University  of 
Idaho 
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Dr.  Raymond  C.  Brooks,  of  the  First  Congregational  Cliurch, 

Berkeley 
Miss  Eliza  Butler,  National  Student  Secretary  of  the  Young 

Women's  Christian  Association 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  Temperance  Speaker  and  Organizer 
Mr.  Harry  Means  Crooks,  President  of  Albany  College 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Dater,  City  Engineer  of  Portland 
Dr.  Luther  R.  Dyott,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  President  of  the  American  Unitarian 

Association 
Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  The  Reed  Institute 
Rev.    William    Greenleaf   Eliot,   Junior,    of   the    Church    of 

Our  Father,  Unitarian 
Mr.  H.  M.  Esterly,  Special  District  Attorney 
Mr.  C.  M.  Fassett,  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities,  Spokane 
Rev.  William  H.  Gulick,  of  the  International  Institute  for 

Girls  in  Spain 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays,  Missionary  of  the  Portland  Presbytery 
Dr.  Walter  Benwell  Hinson,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
Dr.  Fletcher  Homan,  President  of  Willamette  University 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Rev.  Fredrik  Linden,  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
Dr.   Frank  L.   Loveland,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 
Dr.  John  M.  Lowden,  of  the  Hassalo  Street  Congregational 

Church 
Judge  Stephen  A.  Lowell,  of  Pendleton 
Mr.  Harry  G.  McCain,  National  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition  Association 
Dr.  Franklin  McElfresh,  Teachers'  Training  Superintendent 

of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
Dr.   Jesse  Macy,   Professor   Emeritus   of   Political   Science, 

Grinnell  College 
Dr.  Henry  Marcotte,  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
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Dr.  Charles  S.  Meek,  Superintendent  oT  Schools,  Boise,  Idaho 
Mr.  C.  C.  Michener,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Manager  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation of  Oregon 

Rev.  L.  K.  Richardson,  of  the  Kenilworth  Presbyterian 
Church 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Riley,  President  of  McMinnville  College 

Rev.  Boudinot  Seeley,  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Presbyterian 
Church 

Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  Idaho 

Mr.  Charles  Wilbur  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Utali 

Rev.  J.  E.  Snyder,  of  the  Piedmont  Presbyterian  Church 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stone,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Portland 

Dr.  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 

Rev.  David  Tappan,  of  Hainan,  China 

Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  the  Child  Labor 
Commission 

Rev.  Harold  Tuttle,  of  the  Religious  Education  Association 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
of  Social  Service 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry,  Berkeley 

Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  Wilson,  Principal  of  Portland  Academy 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League 

Dr.  Benjamin  Young,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Rev.  W.  W.  Youngson,  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 
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ASSEMBLY   SPEAKERS 
The  speakers  of  the  weekly  Assembly  have  included: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  Director  of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon 
Theater,  "The  Singer  and  the  Seer  in  Human  Life" 

Mr.  R.  A.  Booth,  "Opportunity  and  Effort" 

Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  President  of  Smith  College,  "The 
Deth  of  Attainment" 

Mr.  P.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
"The  Theory  of  Education" 

Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  of  the  Oregonian,  "The  Duty  of  Happi- 
ness" 

Mrs.  Catherine  Booth  Clibborn,  "What  the  World  Needs" 

Dr.  Leslie  Charles  Coleman,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Mysore,  India,  "Problems  of  the  Orient" 

Mr.  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  "Impressions  of  England  and 
the  War,"  "Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  Country" 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cotton,  "Egypt" 

Mr.  Frank  Vincent  Dumond,  "The  Panama  Pacific  Expo- 
sition" 

Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  "Early  His- 
tory of  the  Northwest" 

Dr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  "Rome,  the  City  Beauti- 
ful" 

Mr.  Archibald  D.  Flower,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Memorial  Theater  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
"The  Work  of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Players" 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  "Modern  Dramatic  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States" 

Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  "A  Message  to  Garcia,"  "The 
Men  at  the  Top,"  "College  Spirit,"  "Illustrated  Lecture 
on  Reed  College,"  "Simple  Spellers,"  "Helth  and  Per- 
sonal Power" 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  "The  New  Social  Order" 

Miss  Josephine  Hammond,  "The  Conservation  of  the  Child" 

Dr.  Paul  Henry  Hanus,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  Harvard  University,  "Educational  Mesure- 
ments" 

Father  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  Diocesan  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  "A  Minimum  Wage" 
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Frederick  G.  Henke,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Nan  King,  China,  "Some  Phases  of  the  Chinese  Revo- 
lution" 

Dr.  William  House,  **First  Aid  to  the  Injured" 

Dr.  Noble  Wiley  Jones,  "The  General  Asthenic  State:  Prob- 
lems of  Digestion  and  Nutrition" 

Dr.  Eugen  Kuehnemann,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  Germany,  "Germany's  Position  in  the 
Present  War" 

Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon-Davies,  of  the  Garton  Foundation 
"of  England,  "International  Peace" 

Dr.  Mary  MacLachlan,  "Hygiene" 

Rev.  H.  C.  Mason,  of  the  University  Congregational  Church 
of  Seattle,  "Wanting  Is  What?" 

Mr.  Harold  Guy  Merriam,  "Student  Life  at  Oxford" 

Dr.  William  Conger  Morgan,  "Bad  Air  in  Chapel  ariti  Other 
Fallacies" 

Dr.  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  six  illustrated  lectures  on 
"The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland" 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Piper,  Editor  of  the  Oregonian,  "The  Art  of 
Newspaper  Reporting" 

Dr.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  extension  lecturer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  "The  War— What  For?" 

Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  "The  New  Industrial  Day" 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ritter,  director  of  the  Scripps  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Research  at  La  Jolla,  California,  "The  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  the  Present  War  Crisis" 

Dr.  Eleanor  Rowland,  "Excavations  in  Crete,"  "Hygiene" 

Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Oregon,  "Training  for  Leadership" 

Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  Idaho,  "Books  and  Reading,"  "The  Mind  of 
Lincoln" 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  International  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  "The  Men  That  Last" 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  "Whence  Came  the  American  Indian?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  formerly  Associate  Editor  of  the  Am- 
erican Magazine,  "Difficulties  in  Municipal  Reform" 

Dr.  Bertha  Stuart,  Director  of  Women's  Gymnasium,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  "Hygiene" 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Thornhill,  *'The  Telluride  Association" 

Mr.  Edward  Allen  Thurber,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Am- 
erican Literature  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  "The 
Religion  of  Tolstoi" 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Torrey,  "Biology  of  Sex" 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, "Playing  the  Game" 

Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  "Life  in 
Korea" 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  "The 
Playground  Movement" 

Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
"Hygiene" 

Dr.  Charles  David  Williamson,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Colorado" 

Dr.  W.  T.  Williamson,  "The  Nervous  System,"  "Pathological 
Phases  of  Social  Hygiene" 

Dr.   Charles  Zueblin,  of  Boston,  "Democratic  Culture" 

"PORTLAND  1915"  CONFERENCE 

At  the  "Portland  1915"  Conference  held  at  Reed  College, 
May  15,  16  and  17,  1914,  the  following  persons  spoke: 

H.  R.  Albee,  Mayor  of  Portland 

Eugenia  S.  Altman,  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
John  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Walter  S.  Asher,  of  the  Progressive  Business  Men's  Club 
T.  D.  Beckwith,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College 
Margaret  Bondurant,  Member  Case  Committee,  Oregon  State 

Conference  on   Charities   and  Correction 
Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President,  University  of  Idaho 
Henrietta  Brown,  President  Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Union  of  Oregon 
Thomas  C.  Burke,  Chairman,  Oregon  State  Immigration  Cora- 
mission 
Emma  Butler,  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Russell  D.  Carpenter,  of  the  Portland  Ad  Club 
John  Carroll,  Editor  of  the  Portland  Evening  Telegram 
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Carl  F.  Gaulfield,  of  Ihc  Central  Labor  Council 

A.  W.  Chance,  of  the  Portland  Dental  Association 

C.  C.  Chapman,  of  the  Oregon  Development  League 

Julia  B.  Comstock,  of  the  Portland  Women's  Union 

Marshall  Dawson,  of  Tacoma 

Robert  G.  Dieck,  City  Commissioner  of  Portland 

W.  D.  B.  Dodson,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

T.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Reed 

College 
J.  C.  English,  President  of  the  Rotary  Club 
George  Estes,  of  the  Employer's  Association 
Sarah   A.    Evans,    President    of   the    Oregon    Federation    of 

Women's  Clubs 
H.  N.   Frazier,  of  the   Frazier  Home 

Caroline  Gleason,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission 
Henry  Griffm,  Clerk  of  the  County  Board  of  Relief 
Emma  E.  Grittinger,  Superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 

Association 
A.  H.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  Labor  Press 
J.   K.   Hart,   Professor   of   Education,   University   of  Wash- 
ington 
Mary  Heilman,  of  the  People's  Institute 
Samuel  Hill,  President  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  As- 
sociation 
Carrie  A.  Holbrook,  President  of  the  Portland  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association 
Folger  Johnson,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
Levi  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Men's  Resort 
Adelia  King,  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
Hugh  Krum,  Truant  Officer 

Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  of  the  Greater  Portland  Plans  Associa- 
tion 
H.  N.  Lawrie,  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
Peter  Mcintosh,  Chief  Probation   Officer 
W.  G.  MacLaren,  Superintendent  of  the  Portland  Commons 
Hector  MacPherson,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Oregon 

Agricultural  College 
V.  R.  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
W.  A.  Marshall,  of  the  Industrial  Accidents  Commission 
E.  T.  Mische,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Parks 
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J.  E.  Muermaii,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education 

A.  G.  Newill,  of  the  Oregon  Civic  League 

F.  A.  Olmsted,  Secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Oregon  Section 

Valentine  Pritchard,  of  the  People's  Institute 

Royal  W.  Raymond,  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 

E.  H.  Roper,  of  the  Portland  Seamen's  Friend  Society 

Edward  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State 
of  Idaho 

Don  C.  Sowers,  Director,  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon 

Orin  F.  Stafford,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
Oregon 

John  Stevenson,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College 

John  Teuscher,  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society 

George  B.  Thacher,  member  of  Portland  Vice  Commission 

Margaret  Thoroman,  Social  Service  Secretary  of  the  Port- 
land Associated  Charities 

Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Child  Labor 
Commission 

Miriam  Van  Waters,  Superintendent  of  the  Frazier  Home 

Oswald  West,  Governor  of  Oregon 

Calvin  S.  White,  President  of  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene 
Society 

Melvin  G.  Winstock,  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 

John  B.  Wise,  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth  Israel 

C.  E.  S.  Wood,  Attorney,  Portland 

The  following  organizations  co-operated  with  the  College 
in  the  Conference: 

American  Chemical  Society,  Oregon  Section;  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  Oregon  Chapter;  Brooklyn  Improve- 
ment Club,  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Church  of 
Our  Father,  Unitarian,  Cleveland  Federation  of  Charity  and 
Philanthropy,  Commission  of  Labor  Statistics,  Committee 
on  Commercialized  Pleasure  Resorts,  Consumers'  League  of 
Oregon,  Drama  League  of  Portland,  Episcopal  Social  Service 
League,  First  Spiritual  Church  of  Portland,  Fourth  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association,  Idaho 
State  Department  of  Education,  Industrial  Accidents  Com- 
mission, Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
of  the  Centenary  M.  E.  Church,  Laurelhurst  Improvement 
Club,  League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipalities,  Mayor  and 
Commissioners  of  Portland,  Multnomah  County  Sunday 
School  Association,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  Congress  of  Mothers, 
Oregon  Development  League,  Oregon  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Oregon  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Oregon  Immi- 
gration Commission,  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Pacific 
Coast  Rescue  and  Protective  Society,  Pacific  Railway  Ad- 
vertising Company,  Parent  Teachers'  Associations,  Parents' 
Educational  Bureau,  Portland  Academy  of  Medicine,  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators'  Union,  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  Portland  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Portland 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pro- 
ducers' and  Consumers'  Public  Market  Association,  Progres- 
sive Business  Men's  Club,  Rose  City  Park  Civic  Improve- 
ment Club,  Russell  Sage  Foundation — Remedial  Loans  Di- 
vision, St.  Johns  Commercial  Club,  Social  Economics  Class  of 
Reed  College,  State  of  Oregon — Executive  Department,  Sun- 
nyside  Congregational  Church,  Teachers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion, United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  United 
Metal  Trades  Association,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Women's  Alliance  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union,  Women's  Political  Sci- 
ence Club,  Woodstock  Methodist  Episcopal  Brotherhood, 
Woodstock  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Young  People's 
Fraternity  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Anti-Saloon  League,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Big  Sisterhood,  Catholic 
Women's  League,  Central  Labor  Council,  Child  Labor  Com- 
mission, Council  of  .lewish  Women,  District  Epworth  League, 
Employers'  Association,  Frazier  Home,  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital, Grace  Memorial  Church,  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Monday  Musical  Club,  Municipal  League,  Neighborhood 
House,  New  York  State  Society,  Pacific  University,  Oregon 
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Civic  League,  People's  Institute,  I^ortland  Ad  Club,  Port- 
land Commons,  Portland  Art  Association,  Portland  Dental 
Society,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland  Women's  Club, 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Portland  Realty  Board,  Port  of  Port- 
land, Public  Library  Association,  Recreation  League,  Rotary 
Club,  Salvation  Army,  Shakespeare  Study  Club,  State  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club,  United  Artisans,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  University  of  Washington,  Woodstock  Club, 
University  of  Oregon,  Visiting  Nurse  Association;  and  other 
organizations  whose  aid  is  equally  valued. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  value  of  the  present  endowment  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Much  of  the  property  is  real  estate  which  is  not 
now  income-bearing.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to 
improve  this  property  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  hold- 
ings of  Reed  College  in  the  City  of  Portland  were  taxed  in 
1914  at  a  valuation  of  about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
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GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS 

Descriptions  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  other 
material  equipment  of  Reed  College,  together  with  a  score  of 
illustrations  of  the  buildings  proposed  for  future  construc- 
tion, are  presented  in  an  illustrated  booklet.  The  expendi- 
tures for  permanent  buildings,  equipment,  and  development 
of  the  campus  have  been  about  $500,000,  and  for  the  forty- 
six  acres  w^hich  have  been  added  to  the  original  gift  of  forty 
acres  for  the  campus,  about  $200,000. 

THE   CAMPUS 

The  Campus  of  eighty-six  acres  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Willamette  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  business  center 
of  the  City  of  Portland.  It  extends  from  an  elevation,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  v^estv^ard  to  Crystal  Springs 
Lake,  which  is  sixty-five  feet  above  the  river.  Thru  the 
center  of  the  campus,  east  and  west,  is  a  wooded  ravine. 
North  of  this  ravine  is  the  campus  of  the  College  for  Wo- 
men, and  twenty  acres  reservd  for  professional  schools  of 
Law,  Medicin,  Theology,  Architecture  and  Education,  which 
may  become  co-ordinate  branches  of  The  Reed  Institute  as 
additional  funds  become  available.  South  of  the  ravine  is 
the  Main  Quadrangle  of  the  Campus,  designd  to  include  the 
Library,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  Administration  Hall  and  Sci- 
ence Buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  entire  institution.  W^est 
of  the  Main  Quadrangle  are  groups  of  smaller  quadrangles, 
designd  for  the  living  accommodations  of  men  students. 
The  plan  provides  for  an  indefinit  number  of  small  quad- 
rangles, each  having  chambers,  studies,  living-room  and 
dining-hall  for  about  one  hundred  men.  These  dormitory 
quadrangles  are  thus  arranged  conveniently  for  independ- 
ent social  life  and  competitiv  athletics  and  debates,  and 
other  student  activities  of  the  various  groups. 

THE  MAIN   BUILDING 

The  main  building,  opend  in  September,  1912,  is  a  four- 
story  building,  257  feet  long,  with  wings  87  feet  long.  The 
building  provides,  on  the  first  floor,  for  the  lecture-rooms, 
laboratories,  museum,  storerooms  and  offises  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  and  of  the  Department  of  Physics;  offises 
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of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings;  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  rooms;  shop;  and  Library  receiving  rooms, 
binding-rooms  and  storerooms;  toilet-rooms;  and  kitchen. 
The  second  floor  provides  temporary  quarters  for  the 
Library;  a  study-room  for  men;  a  study-room  for  women; 
ten  classrooms;  coatrooms;  studies  for  the  faculty;  and  a 
meeting  place  for  student  organizations.  The  third  floor 
provides  the  Chapel,  seating  four  hundred;  restrooms  and 
toilet-rooms  for  women  students,  for  men  teachers  and  for 
women  teachers;  a  reception  hall;  faculty  rooms;  additional 
classrooms;  and  the  offises  of  the  President,  Secretary, 
Tresurer,  Registrar,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women. 
The  fourth  floor  provides  laboratories,  lecture-room,  store- 
rooms and  offises  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The 
cost  of  this  building,  exclusiv  of  furnishings,  was  $250,000. 
All  the  buildings  are  thoroly  fire-proof.  The  exterior  is 
of  mission  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  in  the  Collegiate- 
Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

THE  FIRST  DWELLING  HALLS 

The  first  building  for  the  living  accommodations  of  stu- 
dents was  opend  in  September,  1912.  It  is  a  dormitory 
377  feet  long,  made  up  of  eight  separate  houses,  each  ac- 
commodating a  small  group  of  students.  The  building  cost 
$155,000.  It  provides  a  large  living-room  and  center  of  so- 
cial life  for  men  students,  an  adjoining  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  and  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stu- 
dents. These  rooms  are  designd  to  be  equally  desirable,  and 
are  rented  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $80  a  year,  regardless  of 
location.  Room-rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The 
dormitory  is  heated  from  the  central  powder  plant,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  There 
are  fifty-five  suites,  of  one  study  and  one  large  bedroom,  or 
one  study  and  tw^o  small  bedrooms,  each  suite  intended  for 
two  students.  There  are  twelv  single  rooms,  each  intended 
for  one  student.  Floor  plans  are  sent  on  request.  Rooms 
are  assignd  in  the  order  of  application,  on  receipt  of  a 
deposit  of  ten  dollars.  For  the  college  year  1915-1916,  the 
rooms  first  assignd  to  men  students  will  be  Numbers  1  to  23. 
The  middle  house,  including  rooms  24  to  39,  is  temporarily 
for  women  students. 
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GYMNASIUM 

The  gymnasium,  opend  in  November,  1913,  provides  a 
main  floor  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  a  gallery  running-track, 
handball  court,  squash  court,  wrestling  and  boxing  rooms, 
special  exercize  rooms,  drying  rooms,  shower  and  locker 
rooms  for  both  men  and  women,  and  an  offis  for  the 
director    of    Physical    Education. 

ATHLETIC   FIELD 

The  main  athletic  field,  west  of  the  dwelling  halls,  has 
a  quarter-mile  running  track,  baseball  and  football  fields. 

Another  baseball  field  is  located  south  of  the  dwelling 
halls.  There  are  two  asphalt  tennis  courts  east  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Four  asphalt  tennis  courts  west  of  the  gymnasium 
have  been  provided  thru  the  generous  gift  of  a  ffiend  of 
the   College. 

POWER    PLANT 

The  power  plant  is  located  in  the  ravine,  near  the  middle 
of  the  campus.  Only  one  unit  is  completed.  The  power 
plant  is  connected  with  the  main  buildings  by  a  concrete 
tunnel  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  wires  and  pipes  for 
heat,  light,  power,  gas,  water,  and  telefones,  not  only  for 
the  present  buildings  but  for  all  that  may  be  erected  for 
several  generations  to  come.  This  equipment  cost  about 
$30,000. 

FISH  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
A  fish  experiment  station  has  been  built  by  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  in  the  ravine  north  of  the  Main 
Building,  to  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in 
fish  culture.  It  affords  unique  opportunities  to  advanced 
students  of  Biology  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  the  State. 

FUTURE  BUILDINGS 
A  wise  provision  in  the  will  of  the  founder  forbids  the 
expenditure  upon  buildings  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty   thousand    dollars    of  the    original    endowment.      This 
amount  has  alredy  been  used. 

The  foresight  and  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
people   of   Portland,   and    other   friends   of  the   institution, 
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will  doiiHess  meet  other  needs  that  have  arisen.  Command- 
ing locations  are  provided  on  the  plan  of  the  campus  for 
the  Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Auditorium,  the  Science  Hall 
and  the  College  Union.  The  first  building  of  the  College  for 
Women  has  been  designd  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  slope 
north  of  the  ravine.  All  these  buildings  should  be  under 
way  within  a  few  years.  The  integrity,  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  whole  design,  the  high  purposes  to  which  the  build- 
ings will  be  consecrated,  and  the  influences  which  they 
will  exert  upon  generation  after  generation  of  college  youth 
will  make  them  appropriate  memorials  to  noble  men  and 
women. 

The  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Reed  Institute, 
to  which  bequests  may  be  made.     (See  page  102) 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  Library  is  housed  for  the  present  in  rooms 
in  the  Main  Building  and  contains  about  9000  volumes. 
Eighty-five  periodicals  are  receivd  regularly. 

The  resources  are  being  increast  by  gifts  and  exchanges 
and  by  purchases  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  loans  from 
other  libraries. 

The  library  is  open  week  days  from  eight-thirty  A.  M. 
to  five-thirty  P.  M.,  and  from  seven  P.  M.  to  nine-thirty  P. 
M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  noon,  and  on 
such  holidays  and  vacations  as  are  included  in  the  College 
calendar. 

Books  may  be  borrowd  by  all  persons  under  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  books  by  students. 

The  Public  Library,  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
students  of  the  College,  contains  201,533  volumes,  including 
a  collection  of  over  2500  pamflets.  Eight  hundred  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  Periodical  Room. 
The  reference  collection  contains,  in  addition  to  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias  and  general  reference  books  on  all 
all  subjects,  a  file  of  bound  magazines,  federal  and  state 
documents,  and  several  thousand  trade  catalogs.  Both  the 
Public  Library  and  the  College  Library  are  depository 
libraries  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Art  Col- 
lection contains  valuable  works  on  painting,  sculpture,  de- 
sign and  architecture. 
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CITY   OF    PORTLAND 

Portland,  Oregon,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  twelv  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
city,  a  half  century  ago  a  forest-skirted  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  has  now  climbed  the  hills  separating 
the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  Tualatin  Valley.  More  markt 
is  the  growth  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  city 
has  spred  over  the  fertil  area  bounded  by  the  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1851  with 
a  population  of  3,000.  The  population  in  1910  was  207,214, 
the  increase  since  1900  having  been  129.2  per  cent.  The 
city  is  shelterd  on  all  sides  by  high  ranges,  so  that  the 
extremes  of  winter  are  unknown  and  protracted  periods  of 
heat  are  rare.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  United  States 
W^eather  Bureau  found  the  average  yearly  temperature  to  be 
52.  For  the  summer  months  the  average  temperature  was 
60  degrees,  for  July  and  August  67  degrees,  and  for  the 
winter  months  44  degrees.  In  this  same  period  the  average 
annual  rainfall  was  45  inches.  The  seasons  are  charac- 
terized by  no  sharp  demarcations. 

The  deth  rate,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is  with 
two  exceptions,  the  lowest  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  being  but  9.5  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

Portland's  location  is  economically  strategic.  The  Wil- 
lamette River  furnishes  w^ater-power,  makes  Portland's  fresh 
water  harbor,  and  drains  the  productiv  Willamette  Valley. 
Because  of  its  position  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  city  has 
a  downgrade  haul  from  about  250,000  square  miles,  of  fertil 
territory.  Two  rivers  and  four  transcontinental  railroads 
have  helpt  to  make  Portland  commercially  strong.  Rail- 
roads extended  into  Central  Oregon  in  1911  have  added  to 
Portland's  importance  as  a  shipping  port. 

The  city  has  become  the  natural  outlet  and  market  for  all 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Eastern  and  Southwestern  Washington, 
as  well  as  Montana  and  other  centers  farther  East,  a  terri- 
tory over  six  times  the  size  of  New  England.  No  point  in 
the  Northwest  is  so  easily  accessible  by  rail. 

Portland  is  called  the  conservativ  city  of  the  West.  This 
reputation  and  its  strategic  location  make  it  a  dominating 
commercial  influence. 
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Administration 

Publications  concerning  the  city  and  the  Northwest  are 
sent  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  any  address. 

[*ortland  has  seventy  public  school  buildings,  with  32,388 
pupils  and  1136  teachers.  Within  the  past  eight  years 
Portland  has  erected  three  new  high  school  buildings.  The 
high  schools  have  4,371  pupils  and  167  instructors.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  private  institutions. 

The  religious  life  and  the  social  servis  spirit  of  Portland 
are  notable.  The  city  has  over  four  hundred  church  socie- 
ties and  one  hundred  and  fifty  church  buildings.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  effectiv  center  of 
educational,  religious,  physical  and  social  servis  activities. 
Its  4,500  members  are  promoting  one  hundred  lines  of  work, 
under  the  direction  of  30  traind  secretaries.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  occupies  an  adjoin- 
ing building,  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  the  city. 

Reed  College  is  in  activ  co-operation  with  a  large  number 
of  other  organizations  devoted  to  industrial,  political,  social 
and  civic  betterment,  including  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
Commercial  Club,  Consumer's  League,  Drama  League,  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Greater  Portland  Plans 
Association,  Neighborhood  House,  Oregon  Civic  League,  Ore- 
egon  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teachers'  Association, 
Oregon  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Oregon 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  Oregon  Society  of  Engineers,  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  Portland  Ad  Club,  Portland  Art  Association, 
Recreation  League,  Rotary  Club,  University  Club. 

Oregon  has  the  spirit  of  progress,  co-operation,  enthusi- 
asm, initiativ,  happiness,  confidence.  For  an  educational 
enterprize  needing  these  conditions,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a 
desirable  location. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

To  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed   Institute  in  the   City   of 

Portland,  Oregon,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $ 

to  be  used  by  said  Trustees  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  Corporation. 


FORM  OF  ANNUITY  BOND 

Whereas,  the  sum  of Dollars  has  been 

given  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute,  Port- 
land,  Oregon,   by of 

upon  condition  that, 

in  consideration  of  said  gift,  an  annuity  of 

Dollars  be  paid  to  the  said 

during life; 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute 

hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 

Dollars  to  the  order  of  said 

at  the  Tresurer's  offis  of  said  Institute,  during  the  natural 

life  of  said com- 
mencing January  first.  Nineteen  Hundred 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Reed 
Institute  has  hereunto  affixt  its  Corporate  Seal  and  caused 
this  bond  to  be  signd  by  its  Tresurer  at  Portland,  Oregon, 

this day  of ,  191 
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CALENDAR 

Jan.      3  Mon.,  8:40  a.m College  Exercizes  begin 

Jan.    24  Monday Semester  Examinations  begin 

Jan.    31  Monday Registration  Day 

Feb.     1  Tues.,  8:40  a.m Second  Semester  begins 

Feb.  22  Tuesday Washington's   Birthday,    a   holiday 
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Apr.     3  Mon.,  8:40  a.m.  .   College  Exercizes  begin 

May  29  Monday .Semester  Examinations  begin 
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June    5  Monday Founders'  Day 

June    8  Thursday Commencement  Day 

June  19  Monday College  Board  Examinations  begin 

June  24  Saturday College  Board  Examinations  end 


SUMMER  VACATION,   1916 

Sept.    4  Monday Entrance  Examinations  begin 

Sept.  11  Monday Registration  of  all  classes 

Sept.  12  Tuesday Instruction  begins 

Nov.  29  Wed.,  5  p.m Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Dec.     4  Mon.,  8:40  a.m College  Exercizes  begin 

Dec.  23  Sat.,  5  p.m Christmas  Recess  begins 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  receive  prompt  attention,  all  inquiries  conerning  the  College 
should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Collegey  Portlandy  Oregon, 
Such  inquiries  will  be  referd  immediately  to  the  proper  officers. 
Only  personal  communications  should  be  addrest  to  individual 
members  of  the  Faculty. 


REED  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  official  pubhcation  of  the  College  is  the  Reed  College  Record, 
of  which  the  current  Catalog  is  Number  Twenty-one.  Any  number 
will  be  maild  on  request.  Persons  wishing  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  should  indicate  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  receive 
the  Record  regularly. 


Note.  —  The  simpler,  briefer  and  more  logical  speUings  recom- 
mended by  the  Simphfied  Spelling  Board  are  used  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Reed  College. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

Reed  College,  the  first  institution  establisht  by  the  Trustees 
of  The  Reed  Institute,  is  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simeon  G.  Reed  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  servis  to  the  North- 
west, and  particularly  to  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed  were  nativs  of  Massachusetts  and  came  to  Oregon  in 
1854.  In  1895,  Mr.  Reed  died.  Nearly  all  his  property  he  be- 
queathd  to  his  wife  with  this  suggestion:  ^^ Feeling  as  I  do,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  I  have  spent  my  business  life  and  accumulated  the 
property  I  possess,  I  would  suggest  to  my  wife  that  she  devote  some 
portion  of  my  estate  to  benevolent  objects,  or  to  the  cultivation, 
illustration  or  development  of  the  fine  arts  of  said  City  of  Portland, 
or  to  some  other  suitable  purpose,  which  shall  be  of  permanent 
value  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  to  the  intelligence, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabit  ants.'' 

Mrs.  Reed  died  in  1904,  and  by  her  will  made  provision  for  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  City  of  Portland,  "having  for  its  object 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  among  the  citizens 
of  said  City  of  Portland,  and  the  promotion  of  literature,  science 
and  art.'' 

Other  provisions  of  the  will  are  as  follows : 

"Such  instruction  shall  be  given  therein  by  competent  teachers 
and  lecturers  in  Uterature,  music,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  such 
classes  created  for  the  people,  and  especially  for  deserving  young 
men  and  women  earning  their  liveUhood,  as  said  trustees  and  their 
successors  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

"Moderate  fees  for  admission  or  tuition  may  in  the  discretion 
of  said  trustees  be  charged  when  necessary,  or  by  said  trustees 
deemd  advisable. 

"Property  may  be  purchast  and  such  suitable  buildings  and 
appurtenances  erected  and  constructed  as  in  the  judgment  of  said 
trustees  may  be  deemd  necessary.  Provided,  however,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  of 
the  principal  of  this  bequest  shall  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
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"It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  institution  so  founded 
and  estabhsht  shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlightenment,  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and  development  of  fine  arts, 
manual  training  and  education  for  the  people. 

"And  I  desire  and  direct  that  it  forever  be  and  remain  free  from 
sectarian  influence,  regulation  or  control,  permitting  those  who 
may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such  religious  societies  as  their 
consciences  may  dictate/' 

DECISION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  institution  to  be  establisht 
was  submitted  to  competent  experts,  the  General  Education  Board. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  made  two  trips 
to  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  needs  of  Portland  and  of 
the  Northwest.  He  visited  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  his  report  he  3eclared 
that  the  greatest  educational  need  of  Portland  was  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  there  was  no  better  unoccupied 
spot  in  the  United  States  for  founding  such  a  college.  On  motion 
of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  was  made  the  report  of  the  Board. 

After  an  independent  study  of  the  numerous  types  of  schools, 
public  and  private,  alredy  offering  instruction  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land, and  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  alredy  establisht 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Trustees  of  The  Reed  Institute  conceivd  it 
their  duty  to  develop  an  institution  which  should  not  duplicate 
work  alredy  adequately  performd  by  public  or  private  enterprize. 
The  Trustees  decided,  therefore,  to  found  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  the  completion  of 
a  satisfactory  four-year  course  of  secondary  grade,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, and  offering  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

CAMPUS  AND   BUILDINGS 

The  next  important  question,  the  selection  of  a  campus,  was 
happily  settled  thru  the  generous  donation,  by  the  Ladd  Estate 
Company,  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  City  of  Portland.  The 
campus  is  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Willamette  River,  not  far  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  just  north  of  Eastmoreland.  It  is  borderd  on  the 
west  by  Crystal  Springs  Lake  and  on  the  north  by  a  ravine,  thru 
which  run  clear  waters  from  the  melting  snows  of  Mount  Hood. 
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The  lake  is  fed  by  many  springs  which  supply  daily  seven  million 
gallons  of  water.  From  the  campus,  across  the  ravine,  there  is  a 
view  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  northwest  a  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  Portland  Heights  beyond.  It  is  in  every  respect  an 
ideal  location  for  a  college. 

The  campus  has  since  been  extended  to  include  eighty-six 
acres. 

In  January,  1911,  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Patterson,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  were  selected  as  the  architects  of  Reed  College. 

DATE   OF  BEGINNING   INSTRUCTION   ON   THE 
COLLEGE   CAMPUS 

In  June,  1910,  William  Trufant  Foster  was  elected  President. 
As  soon  as  the  site  was  accepted,  and  the  President  elected,  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  earliest  possible  date  on  which  the  College 
could  wisely  plan  to  begin  instruction  in  its  own  buildings.  It  was 
evident,  as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  institution  was  decided 
upon,  that  the  first  stone  laid  on  the  campus  must  have  its  proper 
place  in  the  contemplated  development  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  clear  that  any  plan  should  be 
condemned  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small,  temporary  gain,  sacri- 
ficed the  greater  interests  of  unnumberd  generations  to  come. 
The  material  beginnings  must  be  worthy  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Portland  of  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  Portland  of 
today.  No  other  beginning  could  satisfy  the  broad  and  wise  pur- 
poses of  the  bequest.  No  other  beginning  could  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  the  citizens,  of  benefactors,  or  of  the  world  of  higher 
education.  The  President  and  Trustees  resolvd  to  profit  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  experience  of  other  institutions.  Those  who  were 
competent  to  speak  as  experts  were  consulted  wherever  they  could 
be  found. 

Everywhere  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  an 
institution  of  the  proposed  standard,  upon  its  own  campus,  in  the 
fall  of  1912,  but  not  earlier. 

FURTHER  PROGRESS 

On  September  18,  1911,  the  first  class  of  fifty  students,  26  men 
and  24  women,  assembled  for  the  opening  exercizes  in  the  building 
constructed  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  College. 

On  January  12,  1912,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  college 
buildings  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  one  of  the  donors  of  the 
original  forty  acres  of  the  campus.    Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Ehot,  D.D., 
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LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  offerd  prayer. 
The  Commemorativ  Address  was  dehverd  by  Cyrus  Abda  Dolph. 

On  May  11,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Main  Building  was 
laid.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Oregon,  escorted  by 
Oregon  Commandery  No.  1,  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Ancient  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Craft. 
The  Commemorativ  Address  was  given  by  the  Reverend  John 
Hargrove  Boyd,  D.D.,  and  the  Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Walter 
Benwell  Hinson,  D.D. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  corner-stone  of  the  DweUing  Halls  was  laid 
by  the  Student  Council.  A  Reed  College  Song,  the  words  and 
music  of  which  were  written  by  Professor  Charles  Theodore  Biu*- 
nett,  Ph.D.,  was  sung  for  the  first  time,  and  an  address  was  de- 
liverd  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

On  September  23,  1912,  the  College  began  its  first  year  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  students  registerd. 
On  February  9,  1913,  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  On  September 
15,  1913,  the  College  began  its  third  year,  with  a  registration  on  the 
opening  day  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  students.  On  November 
21,  1913,  the  gymnasium  was  formally  opend.  On  September  14, 
1914,  the  College  began  its  fourth  year,  with  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  students.  On  September  13,  1915,  the 
College  began  its  fifth  year,  with  a  registration  on  the  opening  day 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 


AIMS  AND   IDEALS  OF  REED  COLLEGE 

Reed  College  purposes  to  take  advantage  of  its  freedom  from 
traditions.  While  endevoring  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
institutions,  it  plans  to  study  the  needs  of  Portland  and  of  the 
Northwest,  and  so  to  develop  each  department  that  it  will  serv  the 
community  more  effectivly  than  could  any  merely  transplanted 
institution. 

The  College  desires  only  as  many  students  as  its  resources  and 
equipment  can  thoroly  care  for.  It  has  had  from  the  beginning 
many  more  applicants  than  it  could  wisely  admit.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  apphcants  for  admission  before  a 
temporary  building  could  be  erected.  Admission  is  based  not 
merely  on  the  completion  of  a  secondary-school  course  of  four  years, 
or  its  equivalent,  but  on  physical  fitness,  on  scholarship  above  the 
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average,  on  evidence  of  good  character,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
intellectual  enthusiasm  and  qualities  of  leadership.  Young  people 
whose  interests  or  habits  are  inconsistent  with  these  ideals  are  not 
welcome.  The  whole  institution  is  organized  and  conducted  for 
those  students  who  are  determind  to  gain  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  serious  responsibiUties  of  life. 

As  the  traditional  college-entrance  examinations  have  neither 
discoverd  those  quaHfied  for  college  work  nor  kept  out  the  others, 
and  as  ordinary  certificates  are  vague  and  uncertain,  varying  from 
school  to  school  and  from  subject  to  subject,  often  in  extreme  and 
always  in  unknown  degrees.  Reed  College  tries  to  take  advantage 
of  every  other  possible  source  of  evidence  concerning  the  fitness  of 
candidates.  The  examination  includes  a  personal  interview  by  the 
Faculty  with  each  prospectiv  student,  as  a  result  of  which  some  are 
discouraged  from  undertaking  the  work  of  Reed  College,  some  are 
advised  to  enter  institutions  better  suited  to  their  needs,  and  some 
of  those  who  do  enter  the  College  have  clearer  ideas  of  the  respon- 
sibilities involvd. 

No  one  is  admitted  until  he  has  passed  the  physical  examinations 
of  the  College  physicians  and  of  the  directors  of  physical  education. 
This  does  not  mean  that  physical  perfection  or  unusual  strength 
is  required;  it  does  mean  that  the  college  community  is  guarded 
against  contagious  disease  before  the  opening  day  and  against  the 
admission  of  students  whose  helth  would  be  endangerd  by  stringent 
scholarship  requirements.  It  means  further  that  the  College  has, 
from  the  outset  of  the  student^s  course,  the  necessary  basis  for 
prescribing  his  physical  exercizes  and  otherwise  promoting  his  helth. 

No  special  students  and  no  preparatory  students  are  or  ever  have 
been  admitted,  and  no  students  are  or  ever  have  been  admitted  on 
condition.  That  is  to  say,  only  those  are  accepted  who  are  judged 
to  be  wholly  prepared,  before  entrance,  for  the  work  of  Reed  College. 

The  government  of  the  students,  including  the  conduct  of  ex- 
aminations and  the  administration  of  the  dwelling-halls,  is  almost 
exclusivly  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Council,  elected  annually 
by  vote  of  all  the  students.  The  faculty  has  made  no  rules  for 
conduct  or  disciplin  and  has  never  overruled  a  decision  of  the 
Student  Council.  There  is  no  '^ honor  system^'  at  Reed  College, 
devised  to  cover  certain  hours  or  certain  exercizes;  there  is  a  princi- 
ple of  honor  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  cover  all  phases  of 
student  life  at  all  times. 

Reed  College  is  undenominational.  No  sectarian  considerations 
enter  into  the  election  of  trustees  or  faculty  or  the  admission  of 
students.    There  are  religious  meetings  —  daily  chapel  and  Sunday 
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vesper  servises,  Bible-study  classes,  and  Christian  Association 
activities  —  in  which  all  may  take  part  without  compulsion. 

The  eagerness  of  the  College  to  provide  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  strong  character  is  shown  not  merely 
or  mainly  in  chapel  servises,  but  as  well  in  the  requirements  for 
admission,  the  choice  of  the  faculty,  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
curriculum,  the  refusal  to  tolerate  neglect  of  studies,  the  conduct  of 
athletics,  the  development  of  self-reliance  and  independent  govern- 
ment among  students,  the  co-operation  of  students  and  faculty  in 
all  community  interests,  and  the  uncompromising  elimination  of 
the  most  injurious  activities  of  college  life. 

As  the  notorious  failures  of  college  students  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities as  they  should  are  due  partly  to  ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
timely,  specific  guidance,  the  College  offers  all  freshmen  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  dealing  with  the  actual  problems  of  college 
life.  The  course  comprizes  the  following  topics :  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  college,  the  purpose  of  the  coMege,  de- 
partments of  study,  election  of  courses,  principles  and  methods  of 
study,  note-taking,  use  of  the  library,  student  honesty,  general 
reading  and  mental  recreation,  helth,  athletics,  fraternity  life,  co- 
education, college  government,  college  spirit,  religious  affairs,  the 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  community,  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  courses  of  instruction  provide  what  is  regarded  as  the  best 
foundation  for  the  professions  of  law,  politics,  medicin,  ministry, 
teaching,  social  servis,  journalism,  and  business.  The  entire  re- 
sources of  the  institution  are  devoted  to  a  liberal  education  suitable 
for  these  careers.  There  are  no  departments  of  agriculture,  domestic 
art,  engineering,  forestry,  military  science,  music,  mining,  or  phar- 
macy. The  settled  policy  is  to  maintain,  with  the  income  from  its 
present  endowment,  only  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  to  extend  the  work  only  when  further  resources  are  available. 

Social  affairs  at  Reed  College  are  inexpensiv  and  simple,  as  becomes 
higher  education,  and  are  always  subordinate  to  the  main  purposes 
of  the  College.  There  are  no  fraternities  and  no  sororities,  because 
the  College  prefers  a  wholesome,  sensible,  democratic  social  life  of 
the  entire  institution.  The  dwelling-halls  and  the  main  building 
have  social  rooms  for  students  and  teachers  and  their  friends.  All 
but  a  few  of  the  students  live  at  home  or  in  the  dwelling-halls  on  the 
campus. 

Money  cannot  purchase  for  any  student  better  board,  living 
accommodations,  social  opportunities,  or  instruction  than  is  pro- 
vided for  all  students.  This  is  one  of  the  minor  conditions  which 
has  made  Reed  College  a  social  democracy.    Another  is  respect  for 
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productiv  labor;  a  large  majority  of  the  students  are  partially  self- 
supporting.  From  the  outset,  most  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  care  of  grounds,  buildings,  dining-hall,  gymnasium,  laundry, 
bookstore,  laboratories,  power  plant,  electrical  equipment,  fish 
experiment  house  and  carpenter  shop,  and  most  of  the  multigrafing, 
typewriting,  and  other  clerical  work  has  been  performd  by  students 
as  means  of  self-support.  This  has  given  the  whole  student  body  a 
fine  sense  of  proprietorship  and  responsibility.  For  this  work, 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  men  students  who  were  in  attendance  thruout 
the  year  1915-1916  receivd  income  from  the  College.  Various  loan 
funds  have  been  establisht  thru  generous  gifts  of  friends.  There  are 
no  free  scholarships;  all  students  are  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
Every  worthy  student  is  helpt  who  has  alredy  shown  a  markt 
capacity  for  helping  himself. 

Physical  education,  careful  examinations,  and  individual  guidance 
by  the  College  physicians  and  directors,  and  wholesome  athletic 
sports,  especially  competitiv  games  in  the  open  air,  are  provided  for 
all,  teachers  and  students,  men  and  women,  for  the  sake  of  joy, 
recreation,  helth,  and  development.  Intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests are  excluded  because  they  are  usually  antagonistic  to  the 
physical  development  of  students  and  to  scholarship,  as  well  as 
because  they  always  necessitate  unwarranted  expense  and  some- 
times involv  more  serious  evils.  The  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics 
is  out-of-door  games  in  moderation  for  all  students,  especially  those 
who  need  them  most,  insted  of  the  excesses  of  intercollegiate  games 
for  a  few  students,  especially  those  who  need  them  least.  In  a 
word,  athletics  at  Reed  College  are  conducted  as  education,  not  as 
business. 

From  the  outset,  the  interest,  activities,  and  influence  of  the 
College  have  extended  far  beyond  its  campus.  In  the  four  years 
of  its  life,  the  College  has  made  many  vital  connections  with  the 
city,  of  some  importance  as  social  servis  and  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  College  because  of  the  helthful  reactionary  influence  upon  it. 
The  College  has  frequently  had  calls  for  assistance  from  various 
departments  of  the  city  government  and  has  conducted  many  in- 
vestigations as  a  basis  for  civic  improvements.  The  students  are 
called  upon  for  important  aid  in  connection  with  various  city 
organizations. 

Extension  courses  open  to  everybody  are  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Fifteen  extension  courses  in  six  different  places 
were  offerd  in  1915-16. 

The  annual  spring  conference  of  Reed  College  is  lookt  upon  as 
a  clearing-house  and  source  of  inspiration  for  all  organizations 
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seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city.  At  the  ''Portland  1915 
Conference/'  for  example,  more  than  one  hundred  organizations 
were  represented  by  speakers,  exhibits,  and  delegates.  Several 
thousand  of  the  most  activ  workers  for  the  progress  of  the  city  met 
at  Reed  College  for  three  days  to  set  definit  stakes  for  achievement, 
to  interchange  ideas,  to  enlist  recruits,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  and 
to  get  results.  Scores  of  societies,  with  diverse  objects  and  members, 
are  co-operating  with  the  College  for  the  good  of  the  city,  eagerly 
and  in  fine  spirit. 


TRUSTEES 

Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


Charles  Edwin  Wolverton,  Vice-President 


William  Parker  Olds,  Secretary 


William  Mead  Ladd 


James  Bremer  Kerr 

WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

William  Trufant  Foster 


James  Bremer  Kerr 


William  Parker  Olds 


Norman  Frank  Coleman 


William  Conger  Morgan 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

Art  and  ArcheologTj.  —  Albert  E.  Doyle,  Miss  Henrietta  Failing, 

Mrs.  Lee  Hoffman,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ladd,  W.  D.  Wheelwright 
Biology  Experiment  Station.  —  H.  B.  Van  Duser,  R.  E.  Clanton, 

Thomas  G.  Farrell,  W.  L.  Finley,  F.  A.  Seufert 
Christian  Association.  —  Lawrence  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Lewis,  Fred 

Lockley,  I.  B.  Rhodes,  C.  N.  Wonacott 
College  Assemblies.  —  Dr.  M.  A.  Brannon,  Moscow;    Dr.  P.  L. 

Campbell,  Eugene;    F.  G.  Kane,  Seattle;    Dr.  W.  J.  Kerr, 

Corvallis;   H.  W.  Stone,  Portland;   Dr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  Pull- 
man 
College   Conferences.  —  S.  P.   Lockwood,  Jacob   Kanzler,  -^A.   W. 

Lawrence 
Courses  in  Commerce  and  Industries.  —  A.  H.  Averill,  C.  C.  Colt, 

Edward  Cookingham,  J.  C.  English,  A.  L.  Mills,  Ben  Selling, 

Guy  W.  Talbot 
Endowment.  —  W.  F.  Woodward,   S.  Benson,  H.  C.   Campbell, 

J.  E.  Wheeler,  A.  Wolfe 
Examinations  for  Degrees.  —  Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Eliot, 

Dr.  A.  P.  McKinlay,  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise 
Extension  Courses.  —  Mary  Frances  Isom,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Corbett, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Eggert,  Mrs.  Max  Hirsch,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Houser 
Grounds.  —  R.  L.  Sabin,  Austin  Cary,  Ferd  Groner,  E.  T.  Mische, 

Robert  Strong,  A.  L.  White,  Spokane 
Library.  —  Cornelia  Marvin,  Salem;   Mrs.  EUiott  Corbett,  W.  H. 

Galvani,  Leslie  Scott 
Physical  Education.  —  H.  L.  Corbett,  Dr.  R.  C.  Coffey,  H.  H. 

Herdman,  Jr.,  L.  K.  Richardson 
Reed  History.  —  John  Gill,  George  H.  Himes,  Simeon  Reed  Winch, 

T.  C.  EUiott,  Walla  Walla 
Relations    with    Secondary    Schools.  —  J.    A.    Churchill,    Salem; 

C.  R.  Frazier,  Everett;   Hopkin  Jenkins,  Portland 
Student  Loan  Funds.  —  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fechheimer,  C.  Henri  Labbe, 
^^I^Q.  L.  Matthews,  E.  L.  Thompson 
Visiting. — WiUiam  F.  Geiger,  Tacoma;    R.  A.  Booth,  Eugene; 

^^  Dr.  E.  O.  Sisson,  Boise;  Dr.  E.  0.  HoUand,  Pullman 
Vocational  Guidance.  —  C.  C.  Chapman,  J.  F.  Carroll,  Dr.  Calvin 

S.  White 


FACULTY 

(The  names  of  the  Faculty  are  given  in  alfahetical  order,) 

Susan  Almira  Bacon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1911; 
Student,  Universities  of  Berlin,  Berne,  Sorbonne,  Geneva,  Paris, 
Leipsig  and  Heidelberg;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1902-1913,  Associate  Professor,  1913-1915; 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Reed  College,  1916 — . 

Charles  Selwyn  Botsford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men 
Graduate  of  the  Association  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
1905;  Physical  Director,  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  1905-1906;  Assistant  Physical  Director, 
Columbia  University,  1906-1909;  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Michigan  College  of  Mines,  1909-1910;  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education,  Reed  College,  1912-1915,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  1915 — . 

Norman  Frank  Coleman,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  A.M.,  Harvard  University, 
1906;  Austin  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-1906;  Teacher 
of  English,  Spokane  (Washington)  High  School,  1900-1905;  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  Whitman  College,  1906-1908,  Professor  and 
Hed  of  the  Department  of  English,  1908-1912,  Dean  of  the  Lan- 
guage Group,  1910-1912;  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College, 
1912—. 

Max  Pearson  Gushing,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1912, 
Ph.D.,  1914;  Assistant  in  Enghsh,  Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909; 
Student,  University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1909;  Instructor 
in  English  and  Music,  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  1909-1911; 
Instructor  in  History,  Reed  College,  1913-1915,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1915 — . 

George  Henry  Danton,  Professor  of  German 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1902,  Ph.D.,  1907;   Assistant  in  Com- 
parativ    Literature,    Columbia    University,    1902-1903;     Austin 
Teaching   Fellow  in   German,   Harvard  University,    1903-1904; 
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Ottendorfer  Fellow  from  New  York  University  in  Berlin  and 
Munich,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1905-1907;  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  German,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1907-1910; 
Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College, 
1910-1914;  Eastern  Field  Agent,  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  1914- 
1915;  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  Session,  1915;  Professor  of  German, 
Reed  College,  1915-1916. 

Jean  Dupertuis,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1914,  A.M.,  1915;  Teaching  Fellow  in 
French,  Colorado  College,  1912-1915;  Instructor  in  French, 
Reed  CoUege,  1915-1916. 

William  Trufant  Foster,  President 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1901,  A.M.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1911;  LL.D.,  Colorado  College,  1913;  Instructor  in 
English,  Bates  College,  1901-1903;  Professor  of  Eng;lish  and 
Argumentation,  Bowdoin  College,  1905-1909;  Lecturer  in  the 
Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University  Summer  School, 
1909;  Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers^  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Lecturer  in  School  Administration,  1909-1910;  Lecturer 
in  Educational  Administration,  Columbia  University  Summer 
Session,  1910;  President  of  Reed  College,  1910 — . 

*  Frank  Loxley  Griffin,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903,  S.M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1906;  Gradu- 
ate Scholar  in  Mathematics,  tlniversity  of  Chicago,  1903-1904, 
Fellow  in  Astronomy,  1904-1906;  On  Staff,  John  Crerar  Library, 
1901-1906;  On  Staff,  Yerkes  Observatory,  1905;  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Williams  College,  1906-1909,  Assistant  Professor, 
1909-1911;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Reed  College,  1911—. 

Josephine  Hammond,  Professor  of  English 

S.B.,  Columbia  University,  1912;  Graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  1897;  Teacher,  Roxbury  (Massachusetts)  High  School, 
1899-1907;  Hed  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Director  of 
Dramatics,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  1907-1913; 
Professor  of  English,  Reed  College,  1913 — . 

Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  Professor  of  Applied  Economics 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907;  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  Bowdoin  College,  1907-1908,  Assistant 
Professor,  1908-1910;  Experimental  Work  with  Boston  Transit 
Commission,  1907;  Consulting  Engineer,  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Maine,  1908-1910;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  1909;    Structural  Engineer  with  Joseph  T. 
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Ryerson  and  Son,  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  1914-1915; 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Reed  College,  1911-1914, 
Professor  of  Applied  Economics,  1915 — . 

Ansel  Alphonso  Knowlton,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  Bates  College,  1898;  A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1903; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  Teacher,  Leominster  (Massa- 
chusetts) High  School,  1898-1899;  Instructor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Carleton  College,  1899-1902;  Fellow  in  Physics, 
Northwestern  University,  1902-1903;  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  1903-1910;  Lecturer 
in  Physics,  Armour  Institute  Summer  Session,  1904;  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Utah,  1909-1915;  Professor 
of  Physics,  University  of  Utah  Summer  Session,  1910,  1911,  1912; 
Professor  of  Physics,  Reed  College,  1915 — . 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  McMinnville  College,  1904;  A.B.,  Yale  University,  1906,  A.M. 
1907,  Ph.D.,  1909;  Foote  Fellow,  Yale  University,  1906-1909; 
Traveling  Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foren 
Missions,  1909-1910;  Professor  of  History,  The  Yale  College  in 
China,  1910 — ;  Lecturer  in  History,  Reed  College,  1914-1915, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1915-1916. 

Robert  Devore  Leigh,  Instructor  in  Government 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1914;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1915; 
Assistant  in  Government,  Bowdoin  College,  1913-1914;  Charles 
Carroll  Everett  Fellow  from  Bowdoin  College  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1914-1915;  Instructor  in  Government,  Reed  College, 
1915—. 

Harold  Guy  Merriam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1905;  B.A.,  Honor  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  University, 
1907,  A.M.,  1911;  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Wyoming  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1904-1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Whitman  College, 
1908-1910;  Austin  Scholar  at  Harvard  University,  1910;  Instruc- 
tor in  English  Literature,  Beloit  College,  1911-1913;  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Colorado  Summer  Session, 
1914, 1915;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Reed  College,  1913—. 

William  Conger  Morgan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1896,  Ph.D.,  1899;  Silliman  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1896-1899;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1899-1901; 
Instructor   in   Chemistry,   University   of   California,    1901-1906, 
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Assistant  Professor,  1906-1913;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Summer  Session,  1914;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Reed  College,  1913—. 

William   Fielding  Ogburn,   Professor  of  Economics  and 

Sociology 

S.B.,  Mercer  University,  1905;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912;  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Darlington  School,  Rome, 
Georgia,  1906-1908;  University  Scholar,  Columbia  University, 
1909-1910,  University  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Politics,  Princeton  University,  1911-1912;  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Sociology,  University  of  California  Summer  Ses- 
sion, 1915;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Reed  College, 
1912—. 

Florence  Matilda  Read,  Secretary  of  Extension  Courses 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,   1909;    Alumnae  Secretary,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,   1909-1911;    Secretary  to  the  President,  Reed 
CoUege,  1911—. 

Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1902;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1902- 
1903,  1904r-1906;  Student,  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  1903- 
1904;  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-1906; 
Research  Fellow  in  Classics  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1906-1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1907-1908;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1908-1909,  Assistant  Professor,  1909-1912;  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Reed  College,  1912 — . 

Maida  Rossiter,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  On  Staff,  Library  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  1905-1911,  Reference  Librarian,  1911- 
1912;   Librarian,  Reed  College,  1912—. 

Eleanor  Rowland,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women  and 
Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1903,  A.M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1905;  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905-1910, 
Associate  Professor,  1910-1912;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1907-1908;  Resident  Psychologist,  Bedford  (New  York)  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Summer  of  1910;  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Women  and  Professor  of  Psychology,  Reed  College,  1912 — . 

Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Lecturer  in  Education 

S.B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1886;  A.B.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1905;  Teacher  and 
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Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Kansas,  1886-1891;  Founder  and 
Principal  of  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1892-1897; 
University  Extension  Reader  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894;  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  1897-1904;  Student,  University  of  BerHn,  1903-1904; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1905- 
1906;  Lecturer  in  Principles  of  Education,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1908;  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Washington,  1906- 
1912;  Professor  of  Education,  Reed  College,  1912-1913;  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Idaho,  1913 — . 

^  Jasper  Jacob  Stahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1909;  Assistant  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment, Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Fellow 
from  Bowdoin  College  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  1909-1910;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1910-1911;  Student,  Harvard  University,  1915-1916;  Instructor 
in  German,  Reed  College,  1911-1914,  Assistant  Professor,  1914 — • 

Bertha  Sabin  Stuart,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1903,  M.D.,  1908;  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1902-1907,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
1907-1909;  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  Utah 
Summer  School,  1913;  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
University  of  Oregon,  1909-1915;  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  Reed  College,  1915 — . 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Professor  of  Biology 

S.B.,  University  of  California,  1895,  S.M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1903;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  California, 
1895-1898,  Instructor,  1898-1900;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia 
University,  1900-1901;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1901-1904,  Assistant  Professor,  1904-1908,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1908-1912;   Professor  of  Biology,  Reed  College,  1912—. 


*  On  Sabbatical  leave  of  absence,  1915-1916. 


COMMITTEES  OF   THE  FACULTY 

The  President  is,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  each  committee.    The 
person  first  named  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Administration    (during   the    absence    of   the    President).  —  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Coleman,  Miss  Read 

Admission  of  Students,  —  Miss  Read,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Torrey 

Athletics.  —  Mr.  Botsford,  Mr.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Torrey,  Dr. 
Stuart  "• 

Chapel.  —  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Knowlton,  Miss  Rowland 

Civic  Affairs.  —  Mr.  Ogburn,  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Morgan 

Commencement.  —  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Cushing,  Miss  Rossiter 

Community  Affairs.  —  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Ogburn,  Miss  Rossiter, 
Miss  Rowland 

Curriculum,   Schedule   and   Examinations.  —  Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Danton,  Miss  Read 

Dramatics.  —  Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Rees 

Extension  Courses.  —  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Ogburn,  Miss  Read 

Grounds  and  Buildings.  —  Mr.  Hastings 

Library.  —  Miss  Rossiter,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Rees 

Music.  —  Mr.  Cushing,  Miss  Rowland 

Publications.  —  Mr.  Danton,  Mr.  Latourette,  Miss  Read 

Reed  College  Record.  —  Miss  Read,  Miss  Moses 


Council.  —  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Ogburn,  Mr.  Rees,Miss  Rossiter,  Miss  Rowland, 
Mr.  Torrey 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

William  Edgar  Bennett Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Edward  Arthur  Boyrie Assistant  in  History 

Richard  Milton   Bozorth Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Fred  Arthur  Brainerd Assistant  in  Music 

Mary  Adele  Brownlie Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Elsie  Leona  Calkins Assistant  in  Psychology 

Carl  Elmer  Carlson Assistant  in  Biology 

Lloyd  Raymond  Carrick Manager  of  Co-operativ  Store 

Frank  Stewart  Gloyd Assistant  in  Administrativ  Offises 

Mary  Elizabeth  Havely Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Esther  Kelly Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Helmuth  Edward  Krausb Assistant  in  Music 

M aurine  Laser Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Alexander  McKinlay  Lackey.  .  .  .Assistant  in  Administrativ  Offises 

Ruth  Emma  Leonard Assistant  in  Biology 

Edith  Edna  McDonald Assistant  in  Administrativ  Offices 

Althea  Eleanor  Morris Assistant  in  Administrativ  Offises 

Matthew  Casey  Riddle Assistant  in  Biology 

Clara  Helen  Roehr Assistant  in  Administrativ  Offises 

Josephine  Margaret  Saunders Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Alvin  Charles  Shagren Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Harold  Avery  Smith Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Edmond  Sew  all  Turner Assistant  in  Physics 

Robert  Bruce  Watson Assistant  in  Library 

Harry  Aribert  Wembridge Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Clarence  James  Young Assistant  in  Physical  Education 


OTHER   OFFICERS 

Alexander  Howard  McGowan 

Tresurer  of  the  College  and 
Business  Manager  of  The  Reed  Institute 

Walter  George  Carl 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings 

Elizabeth  Reed 
Director  of  the  Dwelling-Halls 

Doris  Foote  Merriam,  A.B. 
Assistant  Librarian 

Alma  Voleta  Bufton,  A.B. 
Assistant  Librarian 

Laila  Floris  Moses,  A.B. 
Assistant  Secretary 

Elsa  Francesca  Gill,  A.B. 
Assistant  in  English 

Annina  Periam  Danton,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  German 

Calvin  Stuart  White,  M.D. 
Medical  Examiner 

Bertha  Sarin  Stuart,  M.D. 
Medical  Examiner 


STUDENTS 

CLASS  OF   1916 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Alderman,  Edith  Pauline Portland Room  41 

Armstrong,  Alta Portland 235  Lincoln 

Bratzel,  Frieda  Ernstine Gresham 621  Tenino  St. 

Brault,  Adele  Emilienne Portland Room  32 

Brigger,  Gretchen Boise,  Ida ....  Room  35 

Brownlie,  Mary  Adele Portland Room  42 

Calkins,  Elsie  Leona Gresham Room  59 

Coffin,  Dorothy North  Yakimay 

Wn Room  40 

Dickinson,  Ruth  Woodbridge. ,  .Portland 2016  E.  Glisan 

Friedenthal,  Hanita Portland Room  42 

Goltra,  Inez  Janet Salem Room  38 

Hall,  Ruth  Lillian Portland 39  Laurelhurst  Ave. 

fHunkins,  Harriet  Ceha St,  Johns 720  S.  Jersey  St. 

Johnston,  Edna  Vivian Portland 545  E.  23 

Kelly,  Laura Portland .....  1051  Gladstone  Ave. 

Kennicott,  Frances  Caroline ....  Chehalis,  Wn, .  Room  32 
Kincaid,  OHve  Niles Portland 1265  E.  19 

*Kurtz,  Hazel  Babcock Portland 609|  Weidler 

Laber,  Mam-ine Portland 955  First 

Launer,  Estelle  Elaine Portland 293  E.  33 

Linden,  Mildred Portland 266  McMillen 

McGaw,  Elizabeth  Caldwell Portland 731  Wasco 

Mackenzie,  Virginia  Margaret .  .  Portland 404  13th 

McLoney,  Barbara  Ella Portland 4418  76th  S.  E. 

Menef ee,  Verna  Frances Portland Room  30 

Parker,  Juanita  Viola Portland Room  36 

*Silver thorn,  Marjorie La  Grande. .  .  .Room  32 

Sommer,  Flora Portland Room  24 

Thiessen,  Minerva  Derry Milwaukie Room  64 

von  Seggern,  Dorothy  Martha.  .Gresham Room  35 

Wheeler,  Agnes  Alayah Portland 1253  E.  18th 

WilUams,  Lois  Marietta Portland 1st  &  Multnomah 

Bristol,  Roland  Grant Portland 254  Chapman 

Buland,  George  Leonard Castle  Rocky 

Wn 606  Maple 

Clark,  Archibald  Botsf ord Lents 

Centner,  Albert  WiUiam Portland 542  Fifth 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Krause,  Helmuth  Edward Portland 510  E.  12th 

Lackey,  Alexander  McKinlay. . .  Portland 1444  E.  30th 

Mau,  Charles  William Portland 579  Umatilla  Ave. 

Milton,  Darrell Portland 1215  Front 

Millican,  Frank  Richard Portland 1410  E.  Hoyt 

*Norman,  Henry  Carleton Portland 194  E.  31 

Piper,  Edgar  Eugene Portland Room  23 

Smith,  Harold  Avery Jennings 

Lodge Room  4 

tTomlinson,  Kenneth Portland 501  E.  36th 

Webster,  Dean  Benjamin Portland 75  E.  10th  N. 

*Wembridge,  Harry  Aribert North  Yakima^ 

Wn 

WiUiam,  August PurmOy  Fin- 
land  Room  13 

Young,  Clarence  James Portland 71  N.  20th 


CLASS   OF   1917 

J 

Bond,  Ethel  Cleland Portland 654  East  Ash 

Clair,  Elsie  May Portland Room  34 

Clymer,  JuHa  Ehzabeth Fossil 194  E.  33d 

Dempsey,  Zilpha  Lillian Portland Room  30 

Dittrich,  Wilma Portland 1219  E.  30th  N. 

Dobson,  Gladys  Marguerite.  . .  .Portland 365  Hemlock 

DuBruille,  Emma  May Portland 574  Spruce 

Eliot,  Clara Portland 681  Schuyler 

Ewing,  Louise  EUanore Portland 300  E.  39th 

Foresman,  Doris  Arden North  Yakima^ 

Wn Room  34 

Gabel,  Priscilla  Eidson Chehalis,  TFn..Room  33 

Havely,  Mary  Elizabeth Portland 715  E.  11th 

Howard,  Hazel Portland 682  E.  42nd  N. 

Johnson,  Arlein  Genevieve Portland 688  East  Taylor 

Kelly,  Esther Portland 984  Bybee  Ave. 

*Lacey,  Irene Portland 1109  Francis  Ave. 

Leonard,  Ruth  Emma Portland 574  Elm 

Lewis,  Louise  Mary Portland 961  Kerby 

Nelson,  Bessie  Aurora Para^  Brazil . .  693E.  66  N. 

Niemiec,  Minna  Wanda Lemherg^ 

Austria ....  657  Weidler 

Riches,  Naomi Portland 1365  Milwaukie  Ave* 

Rueter,  Gertrude Forest  Grove . ,  741  Hoyt 

Saunders,  Josephine  Margaret .  .  Ashland Room  33 

Stevenson,  Lillian  Mae Portland 520  Elizabeth 

Vinton,  Dorothy  Jean Portland 1347  E.  19  S. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Walton,  Margaret  Isobel Portland 1547  E.  Stark 

Wills,  Erma  Ruth Lents Lents,  R.  D.  1 

Beals,  Clyde  Alden Portland 731  Kearney 

Bennett,  William  Edgar Lents Room  5 

Boyrie,  Edward  Arthur Portland 334  Grand  Ave. 

Brainerd,  Fred  Arthur Tucsony  Ariz. .  Room  20 

Broomfield,  Hugh  Dent  Garvin  .  Gladstone 

Brown  ell,  Ambrose Concord Room  4 

Carlson,  Carl  Elmer Portland 327  Clackamas 

Carrick,  Lloyd  Raymond Portland 160  East  68th 

Grondahl,  Sigurd Portland 430  E.  65th 

Krause,  Gunther  Fredrick Portland 510  East  12th 

Larrabee,  Charles  Francis S,  Bellingham, 

Wn Room  17 

Miller,  Horace  Metcalfe Portland Room  18 

Peterson,  Delvin  LeRoy Portland 620  East  13th  N. 

Polland,  Samuel  Kay Sacramento, 

Calif Room  11 

*Poulsen,  Dana  Carlton Portland 307  11th 

Riddle,  Matthew  Casey Grants  Pass. .  .Room  17 

Rogers,  Charles  Henry Hillsdale Room  20 

Shagren,  Alvin  Charles Nahcotta,Wn.  Room  1 

Wills,  Olin  Leroy Gilbret Lents,  R.  F.  D.  1 


CLASS  OF   1918 

Akin,  Laura  Lillian Portland 321  14th  St. 

Alderson,  Constance  Geraldine. .  Portland 1195  Atlantic  St. 

Badger,  Lois  Lavinia Oregon  City . . .  Room  37 

Bennett,  Erma The  Dalles ....  Room  67 

Chuinard,  Levandeur  Estele Portland 1310  34th  St.  S.  E. 

Collier,  Ameha Portland 1301  E.  19th  St.  S. 

Eckern,  Romona  Kathleen Portland 410  E.  26th  N. 

Forest,  Harriet  Louise Portland 436  E.  27th  N. 

Friendly,  Carolyn Portland 223  N.  21st 

George,  Sophie  Augusta Portland 135  E.  10th 

tGraham,  Ruth  Estelle Portland 393  16th  St. 

Greenburg,  Frances  Amanda.  .  .Beaverton Room  61 

Guernsey,  Irene  Emma Spokane Room  27 

Herron,  Agnes  Genevieve Portland 573  E.  39th  N. 

HoUenbeck,  Edna  May *S^.  Johns 207  N.  Hayes 

Howes,  Cora  May Portland 1161  Milwaukie 

Huntley,  Louise Portland 1291  E.  32nd 

Johnson,  Esther  Louise Portland 565  E.  62nd  N. 

Johnson,  Ruth  Theodora Portland 609  Clackamas 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Keck,  Gladys  Louise Portland 348  Victoria 

Kennedy,  Louise  Venable Newberg Room  62 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Post Portland 463  Durham  Ave. 

Konttas,  Pearl  Vivian Portland 4227  59th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Krichesky,  Libbie Linnton Box  74,  Linnton 

Leas,  Harriet  Isabel Portland 287  West  Park 

McDonald,  Edith  Edna Spokane Room  63 

McKay,  Ruby  Ethel Portland 208  Bancroft  Ave. 

Nilson,  Anna  Elizabeth Beaverton 901  Montana  Ave. 

Osborne,  Annie  Wilmoth Portland Room  66 

Phillips,  Helen Salem 335  14th 

PhiUips,  Helen  Alison Portland 456  E.  14th  N. 

Richmond,  Lois Portland 1509  E.  16th 

Shainwald,  Edna  Nathalie Portland 735  Overton 

*Sheldon,  Phoebe  Edna New  Plymouthy 

Idaho Room  66 

Sommer,  Frieda Weiser,  Idaho .  Room  24 

Townsend,  Grace  Catherine ....  Portland 737  E.  Taylor 

JTownsend,  Mary Portland 594  Market 

Uhlman,  Helen  Virgil Portland 509  Montgomery 

Utley,  Minnie  Marie Portland 1519  E.  10th 

Warrack,  Mary  EHzabeth Portland 590  Clifton 

Watson,  Dorothy Washougalj 

Wn Room  27 

♦Wilson,  Adelaide  Alice Milwaukie. . . .  1346  E.  19th  S. 

Wurtenberger,  Carol  Louise.  .  .  .Hillsdale.  . .  .  .Room  61 

Begemann,  Lawrence  August. .  .Portland 1223  E.  Madison 

Bingham,  Randolph  V Portland 1119  Thurman 

Bozorth,  Richard  Milton Portland Room  16 

Cohn,  Charles  Suskin Portland 131  N.  18th 

Dambach,  John  Isador Oregon  City. .  .Room  5 

Dickinson,  Howells  Gibson Portland 2016  E.  Ghsan 

Elder,  Ivan  WilHam Spokane y  TTn.. Room  X 

*Friedenthal,  Adolph  Louis Portland 696  Everett 

fGrondahl,  Wilhelm Portland E.  65th  and  Division 

Harman,  William  L.,  Jr Portland 1069  Cleveland  Ave. 

*Holzman,  Jerome  Leopold Portland 281  N.  24th 

House,  Arthur  Everett Hood  River .  .  .  Room  14 

Lapham,  Ray  Loyd Portland 1227  Weidler 

Linthicum,  Alexander  Wilson. .  .Portland 616  Flanders 

Malar  key,  Neil  Augustine Portland Room  16 

Mathews,  Byron  Clifford Portland 890  Hawthorne  Ave. 

Means,  Edgar  Ray Star^  Idaho.  . .  1240  Wilbur 

Miller,  Walter  Herman Portland 1209  E.  Yamhill 

Moore,  Harry  Hascall Portland Room  6 

Moore,  Theodore  H Portland 101  East  17th 


STUDENTS  29 

Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Pearcy,  Frank Portland 368  E.  4l8t 

Rochet,  Carl  Franz Portland 1043  Gantenbein 

Rogers,  James  Barrie,  Jr Spokane,  Wn..  llooui  1 

Shears,  Edward  William Portland 14th  and  Clay 

Taylor,  Hugh  W Graneville,  Ida.Room  12 

Turner,  Edmond  Sewall Portland 568  Montgomery  Drive 

Watson,  Robert  Bruce Spokane,  Wn.  .Hoom  1 

Weeks,  Harold  Merwin Litchfield, 

Minn Room  23 

White,  Clyde  Emery Portland 1115  Hawthorne  Ave. 

White,  Frederick  Manson Portland 806  Jefferson 

CLASS   OF   1919 

tBangsund,  Jennie  Katherine ....  Portland 574  Spruce 

JBartlett,  Barbara Lewiston,  Ida.  351  3rd  St. 

Bell,  Fayne  Cleora The  Dalles ....  Room  39 

*Bennett,  Maude  Elda Portland 1191  High 

JBergman,  Frances  Edith Burke,  Ida. .  .  .  Room  66 

Bowling,  Emily  Eileen Adams Room  43 

Bunnell,  Ardath  Jennie Portland 921  E.  Stark 

*Calder,  Beatrice  Dermal Portland 613  Umatilla 

Campbell,  Marjorie  R Portland 1163  Haight 

Case,  Victoria Tigard 107  E.  27th 

Clausen,  Emma  Christina The  Dalles. . .  .  Room  31 

Close,  Aneita  Lillian Kalama,  Wn.   Room  60 

Coffin,  Margaret North  Yakima, 

Wn Room  40 

Deggendorfer,  Mary  Elizabeth.  .Portland 555  E.  20th  N. 

Donnell,  Wilma  Grace The  Dalles. . .  .Room  28 

Doyle,  Helen  Marian Portland 210  E.  28th 

Emmett,  Mildred Portland 414  11th 

Faris,  Nellie  Louisa Gresham 888  E.  Ankeny 

French,  Alys  Pulhnan Portland 1510  E.  Taylor 

Gilbert,  Margery Salem Room  38 

Graham,  Dorothy  Joan Portland 235  Nartilla 

Gunderson,  Ella Portland 597  Mulberry 

Hathaway,  Ruth  Lavina Grants  Pass. .  .Room  67 

Hawley,  Mary  Elizabeth Portland 376  Larrabee 

JHewett,  Margaret  Woodhridge..  Hillsdale 

Horsfall,  Carra  Elizabeth Portland 1457  E.  18th 

Hyatt,  Gertrude  Beatrice Portland 1367  E.  32nd 

Johnston,  Madeline Tacoma,  Wn.  Room  43 

Joscelyn,  Joy  Cleora Portland 395  Yamhill 

*Kohn,  Marie  Gunther Portland 292  Marguerite  Ave. 

JLafferty,  Zenobia  Ruth Portland 1452  Fern  St. 

McGregor,  Helen  Lenore Astoria Room  28 
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Name                                                  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Maginnis,  Margaret  Mary Portland 442  E.  17th  N. 

JMaxwell,  Lulu  Ruth Portland 1186  Kerby 

Morey,  Adelaide  Eastman WenatcheejWn.'Rooui  41 

Morris,  Althea  Eleanor Leadville,Colo  .726  E.  Davis 

Patterson,  Addie  Grace Salem 315  Northwest  Bldg. 

Peterson,  Alf hild  Elizabeth Portland 4206  Woodstock  Ave. 

Price,  Florence  Margaret Portland 540  E.  36th 

Reidt,  Nellie  EHzabeth .Portland 410  E.  11th  N. 

Rivers,  Mabel  Katherine Portland 428  Larrabee 

Roehr,  Clara  Helen Portland 1559  E.  30th  S. 

Rupp,  Rose  Anna Cheney ,  Wn. . ,  5221  37th  Ave.  S.  E. 

JRussell,  Catherine  Barclay ....  Portland 195  N.  20th 

Scott,  Margaret  Alberta Portland 523  E.  42nd  N. 

*Slater,  Edna  Frances Portland Carmelita  Apts. 

Swallow,  Shirhe Oregon  City . . .  Milwaukie 

Telford,  Elsie  Clara Oregon  City. .  .326  E.  6th 

JVoorhies,  Margaret Portland Waverly  Country  Club 

Wievesiek,  Clara  Augusta Oregon  City . . .  Room  64 

Yant,  Ruth  Kiger Portland 1185  E.  Asl 

JBaden,  WiUiam  Wilson Portland 500  E.  14th  N. 

JBenson,  Gilbert  Thereon Portland 605  E.  Main 

JBiles,  George  Albert Portland 161  N.  24th 

Burnett,  Harold Lents 

Charman,  Elbert  Bonnett Oregon  City . .  .  Room  7 

Chung,  Kocheng  Chenyang ....  Shanghai, 

China Room  8 

Chute,  George  Roger Two  Rivers, 

Wn Room  15 

Cobb,  Everett  Eliot Portland 252  E.  55th 

Combs,  William  Biddle Portland 300  Glenn  Ave. 

Coo  vert,  Dean  Johnson Portland Room  14 

*Dautoff,  Victor Portland 13  Buchtel  Ave. 

Eckerson,  Rufus  McKnight ....  Portland Room  13 

EHot,  WilKam  Greenleaf  HI ...  .  Portland 681  Schuyler 

Felker,  Sherwood  Gillespey Portland 1055  Hassalo 

Gevurtz,  Harry  Irving Portland 805  Water 

tGloyd,  Frank  Stewart Portland Room  3 

Goldsmith,  Leon  Albert Portland 436  Third 

*Goodin,  Herbert  Astley Portland 1163  Belmont 

Haberly,  Loyd Silverton Room  15 

Hinkle,  Dale Hermiston.  . .  .Room  19 

Hu-sch,  Galvin  Spurgon .... Portland 262  Flanders 

Hoffman,  Arthur  Max Portland 520  E.  24th  N. 

Hopkirk,  Howard  William North  Yaldma, 

Wn Room  11 

Houston,  Holland  Herman Portland 958  E.  6th  N. 
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Name  Home  City  Portland  Address 

Huff,  Herbert  Madeley Portland 950  E.  Salmon 

Hunter,  Norman  Wallace  Sloan .  Lents  Junction 

Jones,  Lawrence  Meriwether..  .  .Portland 270  E.  17th  N. 

JKelley,  Marion  Russell Portland 1103  N.  E.  19th 

JKenin,  Harry  Marvin Portland 421  Sacramento 

Koetsier,  Arend  John Portland 515  Northwest  Bldg. 

Krause,  Roland  Ernest Portland 510  E.  12th 

*Mack,  Carl  Mallory Portland 1734  E.  11th 

Matthieu,  Stephen  Wallace Portland 351  Eugene 

McAllister,  William  Everett. . .  .Portland 1119  Michigan  Ave. 

tMoses,  Curtiss Portland 1197  Haight 

Petersen,  Walter  Benjamin Portland 311  Morris 

Peterson,  Martin  Severin Portland 4206  Woodstock^ Ave. 

Pratt,  Allen  Howe Peak 1268  39th  S.  E.  "" 

Pratt,  Luther  Lawrence Portland 1268  39th  S.  E. 

Prindle,  Kirk  Hubbard Spirit  Lake, 

Idaho Room  19 

*Proppe,  William  Frederick 454  Lexington  Ave. 

JQuiett,  Glenn  Chesney Tacoma,  Wn.   718  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Rae,  Arne  Gunderson Great  Falls, 

Mont Room 

Rees,  Ralph  Beebe Portland 268  E.  50th 

JRothwell,  Arnold  Stanley Portland Mallory  Hotel 

Secord,  Walter Spokane,  TFn. .Room  9 

Shumway,  Bruce  Eugene Vancouver, Wn.^oova  19 

Stone,  Paul  David Portland Room  12 

Van  Etten,  John  Calhoun Olympia,  Wn.  Room  7 

Weinstein,  Samuel  Bernard Portland 205  Woods 

Williston,  Horace,  Jr East    Vancou- 
ver, Wn 

Wilson,  James  Raymond Spokane,  TFn..Room  3 

JWong,  Hishing Canton,China .  Room  8 


t  Completed  their  work  for  the  degree  in  1914 
*  Registerd  in  first  semester  only 
t  Registerd  in  February,  1916 

SUMMARY 

Faculty 21 

Seniors 43 

Juniors 44 

Sofomores 69 

Freshmen 96 

Total  students 252 

Total  students  and  faculty 273 

Registration,  March  1,  1916 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

Every  person  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  should  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  a  blank  application  for  admission.  If  he  wishes  to 
enter  by  certificate,  he  should  obtain  also  a  blank  certificate  which 
is  to  be  filled  and  returnd  to  the  College  by  the  principal  of  his  pre- 
paratory school. 

As  the  number  of  students  who  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  in  September,  1916,  is  limited,  an  early  application  is  advised. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  I.  Scholarship;  II.  Helth; 
III.    Character. 

I.     SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  first  requirement  for  admission  is  the  creditable  completion 
of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  standard  grade,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  but  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
admission. 

The  College  does  not  require  that  this  work  shall  be  done  in  the 
conventional  time  or  manner,  and  there  is  no  minimum  age  for 
entrance.  On  the  contrary,  the  College  prefers  that  students  who 
are  able,  without  danger  to  their  helth,  to  complete  the  preparatory 
work  in  three  years  insted  of  four,  should  do  so.  Such  students 
could  spend  the  additional  year  more  profitably  in  college  or  pro- 
fessional school  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  life  work. 

In  general,  any  substantial  subject  which  is  well  taught  and 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  counts  towards 
admission;  and  no  subject  or  subjects  are  artificially  weighted 
according  to  traditional  methods. 

The  College  assumes  that  the  schools  know  the  needs  of  their 
pupils  more  intimately  than  does  any  college  faculty,  and  that  the 
co-ordination  of  subjects  for  the  individual  pupil  is  primarily  a 
problem  for  the  secondary  school  authorities.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Reed  College  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  either  by 
attempting  to  dictate  their  programs  of  study  in  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  few  who  may  go  to  college,  or  by  accepting  for  ad- 
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mission  less  than  the  creditable  and  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  high  school  course  which  ordinarily  covers  four  years  of  work. 

No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning  the  subjects  to 
be  offerd  for  admission.  In  any  foren  language,  two  or  four  units 
should  be  presented  for  entrance,  in  order  to  make  the  secondary 
school  courses  connect  with  the  College  courses,  since  each  year  of 
the  work  of  the  College  in  a  foren  language  covers  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  secondary  school  work  in  that  language.  The  Col- 
lege urges  all  students  to  take  elementary  courses  in  foren  languages 
in  the  secondary  school  rather  than  in  the  College.  Each  student 
should  offer  four  years  of  foren  language  study.  Students  who 
desire  to  study  Mathematics  in  College  should  arrange  to  satisfy 
the  prerequisits  of  a  course  in  that  department. 

The  College  has  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade  of  work  a  student 
does  in  the  subjects  of  his  choice,  than  in  the  particular  subjects 
he  chooses.  Altho  there  is  no  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
so-called  College  Preparatory  Course  is  the  only  one  that  qualifies  a 
student  for  college  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  close  correla- 
tion between  good  work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college,  as  there 
is  also  between  success  in  studies  and  success  in  life. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Reed  College  is  to  select  all  the  applicants  for  admission  who  are 
likely  to  profit  highly  by  the  college  courses  and  to  prevent  all  others 
from  undertaking  college  work  in  which  they  are  likely  to  fail. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE 

Reed  College  announced  in  January,  1911,  its  approval  of  princi- 
ples which  were  presented  later  by  the  Committee  upon  the  Articu- 
lation of  High  School  and  College  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

The  following  quotations  from  that  report  express  the  policy  of 
Reed  College: 

*^It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give  every 
student  instruction  carefully  designd  to  return  to  society  intelli- 
gent, able-bodied  and  progressiv  citizens.  To  this  end  certain  work 
should  be  included  in  the  course  of  every  student  whether  or  not 
he  contemplates  entering  a  higher  institution. 

"In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly  make  a 
start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  but  a  final  choice  should 
not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning  of  that  career.  If  he  makes 
a  provisional  choice  early  in  the  course,  there  should  be  ample 
opportunity  for  readjustment  later  in  the  high  school. 
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^'Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  institutions  are 
particularly  incongruous  with  the  actual  needs  and  future  responsi- 
bilities of  girls.  It  would  seem  that  such  high  school  work  as  is 
carefully  designd  to  develop  capacity  for  and  interest  in  the  proper 
management  and  conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of 
importance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 

^'We  believe  that  fifteen  units  is  a  better  requirement  than  six- 
teen units,  because: 

**  (1)     Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

^^  (2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school. 

*^  (3)     There  should  be  one  unit  leeway. 

^^(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted  to 
earn  five  units  per  year,  thereby  shortening  the  high  school  period 
by  one  year. 

^^  Every  high  school  course  should  include  at  least  three  units  of 
English  J  one  unit  of  social  science  {including  history) ,  and  mie  unit  of 
natural  science, 

'^  (1)  English  —  There  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unanimous 
agreement  among  high  school  and  college  authorities  that  three  or 
four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of  all.  But  the  high  school 
should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  real  needs  of 
its  boys  and  girls.  A  course  which  is  good  in  one  high  school  may 
not  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  another  high  school.  [Reed  College 
favors  four  units.]] 

'*  (2)  Social  Science  (including  history)  —  High  school  courses 
in  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as  to  function  in  a  better 
understanding  of  modern  institutions,  current  events  and  present 
movements. 

^^  Every  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  in  his  own  community,  political,  industrial  and 
philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of  state  and  national  politics; 
and  of  movements  for  social  reform  and  international  peace. 

*'  (3)  Natural  Science  —  Where  a  unit  of  introductory  science  is 
taught,  it  should  be  recognized  as  fulfilling  the  minimum  require- 
ment in  natural  science. 

'^(4)  Physical  Training  —  Systematic  physical  training,  con- 
sisting of  exercizes  and  team  games,  should  be  required  of  all 
students. 

'^In  mathematics  and  in  foren  languages  a  college  should  not 
require  for  admission  more  than  two  units  of  each  subject. 

^^  The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  high  school  course, 
decide  whether  he  is  going  to  college,  ignores  one  of  the  chief  func- 
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tions  of  the  high  school;  namely,  that  of  inspiring  capable  students 
with  the  desire  for  further  education.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
in  this  country  that  one  boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because 
of  a  strong  inner  purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the 
college  and  to  society  a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college  merely  because 
it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

CERTIFICATES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  scholarship  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  certificate,  or 
by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

Entrance  Certificates 

School  authorities  wishing  certificate  forms  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  College  should  ask  their  school  principals  to  fill 
the  certificate  forms  and  to  send  them  directly  to  the  College. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  undefined  grades  and  percentages  in  schools 
and  colleges,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  credits  should  be  given  to 
the  arbitrary  symbols  used  in  filling  out  certificates.  Much  more 
significant  than  an  undefined  grade  or  per  cent  is  (a)  the  passing 
mark  of  the  school;  (b)  the  median  grade,  i.  e.,  the  mark  below 
which  about  half  the  class  fall;  (c)  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class; 
(d)  the  relativ  class  standing  of  the  candidate;  (e)  the  relativ  class 
standing  of  the  candidate  in  his  last  year  as  compared  with  his 
standing  in  previous  years. 

Until  we  have  uniform  scales  of  mesurement  in  each  school  sub- 
ject, made  up  of  equal  units,  scientifically  defined,  schools  will  be 
of  greater  help  to  all  those  concernd,  by  providing  information  as  to 
relativ  standing  than  by  merely  using  symbols. 

All  information  receivd  from  any  source  regarding  a  candidate 
for  admission  is  held  as  confidential  and  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  of  the  College  who  are  in  charge  of  the  admission  of  students. 

Authorities  in  secondary  schools  should  not  recommend  a  student 
unless  he  is  likely  to  enter  hartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  unconven- 
tional type  of  College  herein  described. 

Specifications  of  the  Requirements  in  Each  Subject 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements  has  been 
such  a  useless  annoyance  to  secondary  schools  that  Reed  College 
desires  to  add  nothing  to  the  confusion.  The  specifications  for  each 
subject  stated  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  in 
Document  Number  72,  are  satisfactory  to  Reed  College. 
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Entrance  Examinations 

If  the  certified  record  of  a  candidate  is  satisfactory  to  the  College, 
no  formal  examinations  in  the  several  subjects  of  study  are  required. 
If  a  candidate  has  faild  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  the 
College  ordinarily  declines  to  accept  entrance  examinations  in  place 
of  the  school  certificate. 

Those  candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  for  reasons  not  dis- 
creditable to  themselvs,  lack  the  conventional  preparation  of  a 
high  school  or  academy,  are  given  every  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  nevertheless  prepared  for  Reed  College. 

Entrance  is  not  made  impossible  or  arbitrarily  difiicult  for  stu- 
dents whose  preparation  has  been  irregular.  It  is  true  that  the 
requirements  for  entrance  include  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high 
school  course  of  standard  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  But  a  high 
school  diploma,  awarded  for  merely  passable  grades,  does  not 
satisfy  the  scholarship  requirements  of  Reed  College.       ^ 

Opportunities  to  take  examinations  are  provided  in  June  and  in 
September.  In  June,  no  entrance  examinations  are  conducted  by 
Reed  College.  Candidates  are  advised  to  take  the  examinations  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  will  be  held 
June  19-24,  1916,  at  Reed  College  in  Portland,  and  in  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  in  many  other  cities. 

Teachers,  parents  and  candidates  for  examination  who  desire 
more  specific  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Board,  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  procure  blank  forms  of  application  for 
examination,  should  address  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
1184  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  must  be  receivd  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
aminations, that  is,  on  or  before  May  29,  1916. 

Each  application  for  examination  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars  for  candidates  examind  at 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  acceptable  for  admission  are  con- 
ducted by  Reed  College  in  September.  In  1916,  these  examinations 
will  be  held  September  4-9.  Applications  for  examination  must 
be  receivd  by  the  Secretary  of  Reed  College  before  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

II.    HELTH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  candidate  is  admitted  to  Reed  College  until  he  has  passed 
the  examination  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  The 
College  reservs  the  right  to  decline  to  admit,  or  to  dismiss  from  the 
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College  at  any  time  after  admission,  any  student  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  the  college  physicians,  could  not  remain  without 
danger  to  his  own  helth  or  to  the  helth  of  others. 

III.     CHARACTER  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  College  does  not  bind  itself  to  admit  all  students  who  satisfy 
this  helth  requirement  and  who  present  the  necessary  scholarship 
credits  and  the  ordinary  certificates  of  good  character.  Earnest 
effort  is  made  to  learn  the  habits,  interests  and  purposes  of  each 
candidate  for  admission,  as  well  as  his  total  record,  in  and  out  of 
school.  As  evidence  of  character,  the  full  and  discriminating  state- 
ments of  secondary  school  teachers  whom  the  College  finds  depend- 
able, will  count  more  than  the  mere  numerical  grades  that  have 
been  recorded  in  each  school  subject  or  attaind  in  entrance  examina- 
tions. The  Faculty  have  personal  interview's  with  each  prospectiv 
student,  and  take  as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a 
judgment  of  his  fitness  to  profit  by  the  offerings  of  Reed  College. 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  of  a  dominant 
interest  in  the  serious  work,  as  opposed  to  the  incidental  amuse- 
ments of  college  life,  is  a  prerequisit  to  admission. 

The  College  reservs  the  right  to  dismiss,  at  any  time,  a  student 
who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement.  Dismissal  may  be  made  with 
out  specific  charges,  possibly,  in  a  few  cases,  on  what  seems  to  the 
student  and  his  parents  inadequate  and  indefinit  grounds.  Those 
who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this  condition  should  not  apply  for 
admission. 

NO   ENTRANCE   CONDITIONS  PERMITTED 

No  students  are,  or  ever  have  been,  admitted  on  condition.  As 
this  is  a  departure  from  the  prevailing  practis  am^ong  American  col- 
leges, it  needs  explanation.  As  the  secondary  school  opportunities 
are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  wider  range  of  admission 
subjects  makes  failure  every  year  less  excusable,  it  seems  a  mistake 
to  admit  students  with  conditions,  allow  them  to  try  to  do  college 
work  in  the  same  classes  with  those  who  are  prepared,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, require  them  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  secondary  school  work. 
This  policy  hampers  the  work  of  those  secondary  school  teachers 
who  are  striving  to  promote  sustaind  intellectual  effort;  for  the 
prospectiv  college  student  interprets  this  leniency  as  a  guarantee  of 
admission  despite  superficiality  or  deficiency  of  preparation.  He 
is  thus  prepared  for  further  evasion  of  work  after  he  gains  easy 
admission  to  college. 
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When  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  the  college  is  hamperd 
by  the  extra  burdens  placed  on  the  unfit.  The  inevitable  result  is  a 
lowering  of  the  standards  of  work  for  the  whole  college. 

Furthermore,  extensiv  information  compiled  by  Reed  College 
shows  that  there  is  a  strong,  positiv  correlation  between  success  in 
entering  college  without  condition  and  subsequent  scholarship 
achievement  in  colleges  and  in  professional  schools. 

Accordingly,  Reed  College  declares  all  candidates  either  prepared 
or  unprepared,  does  away  with  entrance  conditions,  and  thus  frees 
all  the  college  work  from  the  unreasonable  burdens  placed  upon 
those  who,  judged  by  our  own  tests,  are  least  fit  to  bear  them. 

NO   SPECIAL   STUDENTS   ADMITTED 

As  the  entrance  requirements  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  admit 
any  student  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  work-  of  the  College, 
whether  or  not  his  preparation  has  been  of  the  conventioijal  type, 
and  as  the  College  desires  no  one  who  is  not  fully  qualified,  there 
are  no  openings  for  special  students. 

For  those  unable  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  for  those  unable  to  do  full  college  work,  the  Reed  Extension 
Courses  are  provided.  Information  concerning  these  Courses  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  More  information  can  be  obtaind, 
at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  EXTRA  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance  subjects  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission,  provided  such  extra 
entrance  subjects  are  successfuly  continued  in  the  College,  and  pro- 
vided the  student^s  College  record  is  proof  of  superior  scholarship. 
Application  for  such  College  credit  must  be  made  within  one  year 
after  matriculation. 


ADMISSION   TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by 
examination,  or  (6)  from  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Students  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at  Reed  College  in 
September,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission,  are 
admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least 
one  year  at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may  be  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  standing  for  which  their  previous  train- 
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ing  seems  to  qualify  them.  Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under 
this  provision  must  make  a  complete  written  statement  of  the  work 
on  which  he  bases  his  application.  Blank  forms  of  application  for 
admission  may  be  obtaind  from  the  Secretary. 

Much  importance  is  attacht  to  the  quality  of  the  work  offerd, 
especially  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  student's  relativ  class  standing. 
The  applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official  statements  of  his  rank  or 
grade  in  his  various  college  studies;  (2)  letters,  or  other  evidence, 
showing  the  opinion  his  instructors  have  formd  of  his  character  and 
scholarship;  (3)  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college 
whence  he  comes. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree,  a  candidate  must  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  courses  of  study  approved  by  the 
member  of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  his  major  study.  The  number 
of  courses  required  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  student's  work 
in  each  course.  About  thirty  per  cent  of  his  elections  must  be  in 
one  department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adviser,  the  student  comes  up 
for  a  final  examination  in  his  major  subject  before  a  committee  made 
up  in  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  part  of  persons  not  otherwise 
connected  with  Reed  College.  The  examination  is  in  the  subject 
and  very  closely  related  subjects  and  not  in  particular  college  courses. 
During  the  last  semester  of  his  residence,  the  student  takes  a  seminar 
in  his  major  subject,  and  prepares  a  thesis  in  connection  with  that 
seminar.  A  satisfactory  thesis  and  final  examination  are  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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No  courses  are  given  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Law, 
Medicin,  Military  Science,  Mining,  Pharmacy  or  Theology. 

The  following  announcements  describe  the  courses  that  will 
probably  be  offerd  within  the  next  two  years.  Courses  which  the 
College  plans  to  offer  in  the  year  1916-1917  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  preceding  the  course  numeral.  The  exact  list  will  be 
determind  partly  by  the  number  of  elections  in  each  course. 

Odd  course-numbers  refer  always  to  the  first  semester;  even 
numbers  to  the  second  semester.  Hyphenated  numbers  (e.g.,  11- 
12)  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two  semesters  form  a  unit^nd  may 
not  be  taken  separately.  Numbers  of  courses  always  indicate  by 
their  first  digit  the  year  in  which  the  course  ordinarily  becomes 
electiv;  and  if  the  following  digit  is  1  or  2,  the  course  is  usually 
introductory  in  the  sense  of  being  a  general  prerequisit  to  later 
courses.  Thus,  courses  10-19  are  regularly  open  to  freshmen; 
courses  20-29  are  first  electiv  to  sofomores;  30-39  to  juniors;  and 
40-49  to  seniors.  The  seminar  course  in  each  department  is  num- 
berd  47-48. 

Four  study  courses  is  the  normal  number  for  a  student  to  take 
at  one  time.  Each  study  course  is  expected  to  require  about  the 
same  total  amount  of  time  per  week,  in  class  and  out,  as  any  other, 
and  to  represent  about  the  same  achievement.  There  will  also  be 
appreciation  courses  which  consist  of  lectures  only. 

Before  graduation  each  student  must  have  completed  a  major 
course  of  study  involving  a  considerable  concentration  upon  the 
courses  of  a  chosen  instructor.  This  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  or  possibly  in  others:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Classical  Languages,  Economics,  Education,  English,  German, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology, 
Romance  Languages,  Sociology.  Each  student  in  his  senior  year 
takes  the  seminar  course  of  that  department  within  which  his  major 
falls,  making  a  careful  study  of  a  problem  of  his  chosen  specialty, 
and  presenting  a  thesis  upon  it.  This  requirement  is  made  with 
the  aim  of  developing  powers  of  independent  thought,  general 
grasp  of  the  field,  and  facility  in  preparing  an  extensiv  piece  of 
constructiv  writing. 
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ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

The  Portland  Art  Association  allows  the  College  the  use  of  its 
collections.  They  contain  98  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture, 
14,956  large  Braun  fotografs  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters  of 
the  European  galleries;  electrotypes  of  ancient  coins;  lantern 
slides  on  architectural  subjects,  sculpture  and  painting;  and  refer- 
ence books.  The  Association  has,  as  permanent  loans,  the  Curtis 
Indian  pictures  and  a  large  collection  of  etchings.  There  are  also 
frequent  special  exhibitions  and  lecture  courses  which  are  open  to 
the  College. 

The  demand  for  these  courses  in  1916-1917  appears  insufficient 
to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  department.  Definit  plans  have  been 
approved  for  the  department  in  subsequent  years. 

31.  Ancient  Art,  A  general  outline  of  the  development  of 
ancient  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts,  and  their  place  in 
ancient  life. 

32.  Medieval  Art.  A  general  outline  of  the  development  of 
early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculpture, 
painting  and  the  minor  arts,  with  special  effort  to  show  their  re- 
flection of  the  medieval  mind. 

33.  Ancient  Architecture,  A  course  in  the  history  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

34.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture,  The  history  of 
early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Ptomanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
architecture. 

41.  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  A  study  of  the  technique, 
composition,  ideals  and  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture. 

42.  Italian  Sculpture,  A  general  survey  of  the  development 
of  Italian  sculpture  thru  the  Renaissance  period  and  its  reflection 
of  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  changes  in  Italy. 

43.  Revival  of  Painting  in  Italy,  A  study  of  the  history  of 
Italian  painting,  showing  its  emergence  from  the  Byzantine,  its 
development  in  the  various  schools,  its  association  with  the  corre- 
sponding development  in  culture,  and  its  final  culmination  in  the 
High  Renaissance. 

44.  Northern  Painting.  A  study  of  the  development  of  paint- 
ing in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  from  the  14th  century  to 
the  19th  century.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  relate  the  various  and 
rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  art  to  the  accompanying  changes  in 
the  ideals  and  culture  of  the  region. 
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BIOLOGY 

The  Courses  in  Biology  are  addrest  to  all  classes  of  students, 
whatever  their  ultimate  vocations. 

*  13-14.  General  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
plant  and  animal  life.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

First   and   second   semesters 

*  23-24.     Embryology.     General  and  descriptiv. 
Prerequisit:   Biology  13-14 

First  and  second  semesters 
31-32.     Physiology. 
Prerequisit:   Biology  13-14 

35,  Heredity  and  Eugenics. 
Given  in  1915-1916 

36.  Field  Biology.  This  course  is  based  on  a  biological  survey 
of  the  Reed  College  Campus  to  determin  the  characteristic  organ- 
isms, their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Lectures,  laboratory  and 
field  work. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  37-38.    Special  Problems. 
First  and  second  semesters 

41.     The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Biology, 

*  47-48.    Seminar  in  Biology. 

CHEMISTRY 

*  21-22.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work  presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  31.  Qualitativ  Analysis.  The  simpler  methods  of  analysis  for 
determining  the  presence  of  the  commoner  metals  and  acids.  Lab- 
oratory work  mainly,  with  occasional  lectures  and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:   Chemistry  21-22 
First  semester 

*  32.  Quantitativ  Analysis.  General  methods,  both  gravimetric 
and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  mainly,  with  occasional  lectures 
and  recitations. 

Prerequisit:   Chemistry  31 

Second  semester 

32  a-b.     Quantitativ  Analysis.     A  more  extensiv  course   than 

Chemistry  32 

First  and  second  semesters 
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*  33-34.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Prerequisit:   Chemistry  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Chemistry  41-42 

41-42.  Physical  Chemistry,  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work  developing  the  principles  and  methods  of  this  field  of 
chemistry.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course  should  take  Mathe- 
matics 11-12  and  Physics  21-22. 

Prerequisit:   Chemistry  32 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Chemistry  33-34. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

43.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures,  reports  and  conferences 
dealing  with  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

Prerequisit:   Chemistry  33-34 

*  45-46.  Special  Topics.  Individual  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor. 

*  47-48.     Seminar  in  Chemistry. 

COLLEGE    LIFE 

*  11.  College  Life.  This  course  is  designd  to  inform  incoming 
students  about  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  college  life.  It 
comprizes  the  following  topics:  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
American  college;  the  purpose  of  the  college;  departments  of  study; 
selection  of  courses;  principles  and  methods  of  study;  the  use  of 
the  library;  student  honesty;  general  reading  and  mental  recrea- 
tion; helth;  athletics;  fraternity  life;  co-education;  college  gov- 
ernment; college  spirit;  religious  affairs;  the  relation  of  the  college 
to  the  community;  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  literature  used 
in  the  course  includes  books  on  college  life,  books  dealing  with 
American  citizenship,  and  biografies  and  autobiografies.  Confer- 
ences are  held  for  the  purpose  of  special  guidance  in  study  and  other 
matters. 

Parts  of  this  course  dealing  with  methods  of  study,  use  of  the 
library,  oral  and  written  expression,  departments  of  study,  hygiene 
and  vocational  guidance  are  conducted  by  various  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

First  semester 

ECONOMICS 

*  21-22.  General  Principles  of  Economics.  The  currently 
accepted  analysis  of  economic  society,  discussions  of  value,  supply 
and  demand,  prices,  distribution,  wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits, 
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and  an  introductory  study  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
such  phases  of  modern  economic  life  as  business  organization,  money 
and  banking,  international  trade,  foren  exchange,  the  tariff,  trusts, 
railroads,  labor  problems,  co-operation,  socialism,  taxation.  The 
aim  of  these  courses  is  (1)  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  economics  so  that  the  student  may  possess  a  foundation  for 
further  intensiv  study  of  economic  problems;  (2)  to  offer  to  those 
who  follow  business  pursuits  general  economic  principles;  and  (3) 
to  equip  the  future  citizen  with  such  fundamental  economic  princi- 
ples as  will  conduce  to  enlightend  social  and  economic  activity. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  the  preparation  and  reading  of  a  semester 
thesis. 

First  and  second  semesters 

31.  The  Trust  and  Corporation  Problem.  A  study  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  modern  industrial  organizations.  This  includes  a 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  combinations;  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  pool,  holding  company,  trust.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  law  of  corporations  and  the  public  policy  in 
regard  to  them.  Various  methods  of  reform  are  investigated. 
Lectures,  discussions,  written  reports,  written  tests  and  a  semester 
thesis. 

Prerequisit:   Economics  21-22 

*  33-34.  Accounting.  This  course  affords  a  general  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  for  the  management  of  any  successful  business  enter- 
prize.  The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  bookkeeping  terms  and 
methods  which  necessarily  underlie  any  accounting  system.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  accounting  to 
enterprizes  of  general  interest  such  as  retailing,  manufacturing, 
banking,  insurance,  transportation  and  investment. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  35.  Industrial  Methods.  A  general  review  of  the  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  in  the  principal  industries  of 
the  United  States.  The  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  large  combinations  of  capital  and  the  causes  which  have  workt 
out  the  particular  methods  of  trade  in  each  industry.  Among  the 
industries  studied  are  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  meat,  sugar,  steel  and 
lumber.    Lectures,  discussion  and  written  reports. 

Prerequisit:   Economics  21-22 
First  semester 

*  36.  Commercial  Problems.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction  and   distribution   of  manufactured   articles.     Particular 
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attention  is  given  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  changes  in 
our  trade  system  and  the  future  prospects  of  such  institutions  as 
department  stores,  chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  wholesalers,  and 
co-operativ  societies.  The  problems  of  trade  marks,  price  main- 
tenance, and  advertising,  are  considerd.  Lectures,  written  reports 
and  discussions. 

Prerequisit:  Economics  21-22 

Second  semester 

*  37.  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  monetary  and  bank- 
ing systems  of  Europe  and  America  with  particular  attention  to  the 
present  system  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  fundamental  defects  of  our  early  banking  and  currency  laws. 
The  difference  between  national  banks,  state  banks,  and  trust 
companies  is  considerd  and  attention  is  given  to  the  part  which 
each  type  plays  in  the  banking  system  as  a  whole.  Written  reports 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Prerequisit:  Economics  21-22,  and  33-34  (unless  taken  simul- 
taneously) 
First  semester 

*  38.  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  financial  structure 
of  modern  industrial  enterprizes.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
railroads  on  account  of  the  relativly  complete  information  in  regard 
to  the  finances  of  this  class  of  corporations.  Somewhat  briefer  con- 
sideration is  given  to  public  servis  corporations  and  industrials. 
This  course  affords  the  basis  for  further  study  of  the  problems  of 
investment.    Lectures,  written  reports,  and  discussions. 

Prerequisit:  Economics  21-22  and  33-34 
Second  semester 

41.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  revenues  and  public 
expenditures.  The  method  of  treatment  is  both  genetic  and  com- 
parativ;  special  attention  is  given  to  American^conditions.  A  classi- 
fication of  public  revenues;  discussions  of  public  property,  public 
domain,  fees  and  special  assessments.  Under  taxation  is  discust 
the  general  property  tax,  the  taxation  of  corporations,  the  single 
tax,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  internal  revenue  and  the  tariff, 
the  incidence  of  taxation.  This  includes  a  study  of  national,  state 
and  local  taxation;  public  expenditures  and  the  public  det;  budget- 
making,  national  and  state,  on  its  financial  and  its  administrativ 
side.  Lectures,  discussions,  written  tests  and  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis. 

Prerequisit:  Economics  21-22 

*  47-48  Seminar  in  Economics. 
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EDUCATION 

*  23.  The  History  of  Education,  A  study  of  the  development 
of  educational  practis  and  theory.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
includes  a  rapid  survey  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  education, 
and  of  the  Early  Christian,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  modern  education, 
including  the  existing  situation  and  problems,  emphasizing  the 
adjustments  of  education  to  democracy,  such  as  universal  and  com- 
pulsory schooling,  state  control  and  support,  vocational,  physical, 
esthetic,  moral  and  religious  training. 

First  semester 

*  31.  Principles  of  Education,  This  course  is  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  education.  The  central  idea  is  the  con- 
ception of  education  as  a  great  human  activity,  bound  up  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  race,  interacting  with  all  forces,  social  and  organic. 

The  method  is  chiefly  the  raising  of  questions  and  problems, 
and  the  search  for  data  bearing  upon  their  solution.  Some  of  the 
chief  topics  are:  the  relation  of  education  to  development;  the 
nature  of  the  child,  as  the  basis  of  educational  method;  ideals  of 
individual  and  social  life  as  determining  the  aim;  the  eduativ 
process,  in  its  physical  and  psychic  aspects;  educativ  agencies,  such 
as  home,  school,  church,  social  intercourse,  vocation;  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school;  the  relation  of  education  to 
politics  and  social  progress. 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  lectures,  reading,  discussions; 
frequent  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  by  members  of  the  class, 
based  upon  individual  study  and  investigation. 

First  semester 

*  32.  Secondary  Education,  A  brief  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education,  and  particularly  of  the  American  high 
school;  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  secondary  period,  early 
adolescence;  organization,  curriculum,  methods;  the  place  of  the 
secondary  school  in  the  school  system;  the  social  aspect  and 
function  of  secondary  education. 

Prerequisit:   Education  31 
Second  semester 

35.  Educational  Psychology.  The  application  of  psychological 
principles  and  methods  to  the  problems  of  education,  including  some 
practical  work  in  mental  tests  and  mesurements  and  experimental 
pedagogy. 

Prerequisit:   Psychology  21 
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36.  Principles  of  Teaching.  A  study  of  the  foundations  of 
methods  of  teaching.  The  original  nature  of  man,  adolescence,  the 
thinking  process,  methods  of  the  teaching  process,  mesurements  of 
educational  results,  the  teacher.  Lectures,  reading,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, visits  to  schools,  a  demonstration  test  in  teaching. 

*  41  and  *  42.  Supervised  Teaching.  Opportunities  for  super- 
vised teaching  are  found  for  well-qualified  students  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  conducted  by  Reed  College  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  City  of  Portland. 

Prerequisit:  Education  32 

First  and  second  semesters 

43.  Educational  Administration.  The  legal  status  and  organi- 
zation of  school  systems;  administration  and  supervision;  school 
finance,  buildings,  equipment.  Relation  of  schools  to  other  social 
elements,  such  as  the  family,  industry  and  the  juvenil  court.  Com- 
parativ  study  of  school  systems.  The  school  systems  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  several  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
England,  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland. 

Prerequisit:  Education  31 

Given  in  1914-1915 

*  44.  Mental  and  Social  Mesurements.  The  theory  and  practis 
of  mesuring  educational  processes  in  terms  of  educational  results. 
Practis  in  gathering,  tabulating  and  interpreting  educational 
statistics.  The  course  aims  to  prepare  students  to  investigate 
problems  requiring  the  accurate  mesurement  of  mental  characteris- 
tics. It  presents  convenient  methods  of  utilizing  the  data  available 
in  any  school  system.  The  following  topics  suggest  the  scope  of 
the  course:  methods  of  mesuring  physical,  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  relationships  and  changes  due  to  education,  systematic 
study  of  children  in  school  systems,  methods  of  mesuring  the 
influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  applications  of  psychological 
and  statistical  methods  to  concrete  school  problems. 

Prerequisit:  Education  31 
Second  semester 

*  47--48.    Seminar  in  Education. 

Courses  in  Special  Method.  Instruction  and  training  in  the 
teaching  of  certain  branches  of  the  secondary  curriculum  are  given 
by  the  corresponding  departments  in  the  CoUege;  detaild  announce- 
ments are  given  under  the  several  departments. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  should  see  that  their  program  of 
studies  fits  them  for  places  in  the  schools  as  they  actually  exist. 
This  is  especially  true  of  prospectiv  high  school  teachers  who  must 
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begin  their  work  in  small  schools  where  each  teacher  takes  several 
branches. 

State  Certificates.  Graduates  of  Reed  College  who  have  taken 
four  semester  courses  in  Education  receive  without  examination 
state  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in  high  schools  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  many  other  states. 

Certificates  in  Oregon  can  be  obtaind  only  by  taking  a  college 
course  including  four  semester  courses  in  Education.  No  examina- 
tions for  secondary  school  certificates  will  be  conducted  by  the  state 
after  June,  1916. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  educational  work  of  any  kind 
should  consult  the  President  of  the  College. 

ENGLISH 

The  work  of  this  department  is,  speaking  generally,  of  two  kinds: 

Courses  11-12,  21-22  and  25-26  seek  to  give  to  all  Ifinds  of 
students  such  mastery  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool  and  such 
knowledge  of  English  literature  as  a  source  of  enlightenment, 
strength  and  cheer,  as  may  help  them  to  confidence  in  themselvs 
and  to  efficiency  in  society. 

Courses  of  more  advanced  study  are  intended  to  answer  the 
needs  and  develop  the  powers  of  students  who  wish,  in  some  degree, 
to  specialize  in  literature  and  composition. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take,  in  addition  to  courses  11-12, 
21-22  and  48,  at  least  three  advanced  courses.  Before  graduation 
they  must  also  satisfy  the  department  that  they  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  foren  languages.    Of  these  one  ordinarily  is  Latin. 

*  11-12.  Introductory  Course  in  English.  This  course  includes 
lectures  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  composition,  but  it 
consists  essentially  in  stedy  practis  in  speaking  and  writing  with 
the  criticism  of  classmates  and  instructors  as  stimulus  and  correctiv. 
Regular  conferences  are  held  between  student  and  instructor. 
Part  of  the  credit  for  this  course  is  based  upon  the  student's  speech 
and  writing  in  other  departments.  The  teaching  of  the  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  is  by  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  College.  A  regular  course  of  reading  in  standard  and  con- 
temporary authors  is  prescribed  for  the  illustration  of  principles 
and  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  21-22.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  The  course 
aims  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  tendencies  in  the  development 
of  English  literature  and  the  historical  periods  in  which  these  have 
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been  most  strongly  markt.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various 
literary  types,  narrativ,  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each  type  is  studied 
in  its  nature  and  growth.  This  course  is  fundamental  to  later  courses 
in  special  periods  and  particular  forms. 

Prerequisit:   Enghsh  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  23.  Argumentation,  A  study  of  the  principles  of  argumenta- 
tion.   Preparation  of  briefs  and  forensics. 

Prerequisit:   English  11-12 
First  semester 

*  24.  Debating,  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Four  principal 
disputants  are  appointed  for  each  debate.  The  meetings  are  held 
on  one  evening,  7  to  9:30,  and  at  one  other  hour  each  week.  Each 
debate  is  followd  by  criticism  by  the  class  and  by  the  instructor. 

Prerequisit:  English  23 
Second  semester 

*  25-26.  The  English  Bible,  (a)  Reading  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  narrativ  material  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophecies,  the  poetry  and  the  Wisdom  Books,  are  studied. 

(6)  Part  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  rest  of  the  semester  is  given 
to  tracing  the  most  direct  and  important  influences  of  the  Enghsh 
Bible  upon  other  English  literature,  in  form  and  thought. 

Thruout  the  year  consideration  is  given  to  the  various  forms 
of  literary  expression  that  were  used  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  31.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  The  literary  principles 
and  ideas  of  the  so-called  classicists;  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  nature,  and  in  the  individual.  These  characteris- 
tics of  eighteenth  century  literature  are  studied  in  the  writings  of 
the  poets  and  essayists. 

Prerequisit:  English  21-22  or  25-26 
First  semester 

*  32.  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Period.  The  poets 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  The  prose 
writers:    Lamb,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey. 

Prerequisit:  English  21-22  or  25-26 

Second  semester 

33-34.  Shakspere.  (a)  The  intensiv  study  of  three  of  the 
plays.  (6)  The  reading  of  all  the  other  plays,  and  a  survey  of  the 
principal  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  relation  to  the  plays 
and  poems  of  Shakspere. 
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Prerequisit:   English  21-22  or  25-26 
Given  in  1915-1916 

35.  Major  Influences  in  American  Literature,  Studies  in  the 
writings  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hawthorne,  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man to  discover  tendencies  in  American  thinking  and  feeling  and 
to  suggest  their  influence  on  literature.  Outside  reading  in  the 
works  of  other  American  writers. 

Prerequisit:  English  21-22  or  25-26 

36.  English  Lyricism.  The  nature  of  the  lyric;  the  lyrical 
rhythms  and  meters;  influences  in  the  history  of  the  lyric  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present. 

Prerequisit:   English  21-22 

37-38.  Advanced  Composition,  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  who  have  special  aptitude  for  writing.  It  gives 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  facility  and  power  in  various 
kinds  of  composition  and  especially  for  the  working  out  jpf  original 
veins  of  thought  and  imagination. 

Prerequisit:   English  21-22  or  25-26 

41-42.  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Victorian  and  Post-Victorian 
Periods,  (a)  The  poets:  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Whitman  and  Poe.  Readings  in  Mrs.  Browning,  Morris, 
Clough,  Christina  Rossetti,  Emerson,  Sharp,  Thompson  and  Kip- 
ling. (6)  The  prose  writers :  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin, 
Arnold,  Pater,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Hardy, 
Meredith.    Readings  in  Newman,  the  Brontfe  and  Trollope. 

Prerequisit:   English  21-22  or  25-26 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  43.  Development  of  English  Drama,  After  a  survey  of  the 
beginning  of  the  drama  in  England,  a  study  of  five  plays  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  is  made.  The  history  of  modern  English  drama 
is  sketcht  and  a  study  of  five  modern  plays  is  made.  The  course 
deals  thruout  with  the  evolution  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  con- 
struction.    Readings  in  comparativ  dramatic  literature. 

Prerequisit:   English  21-22 
First  semester 

*  44.  Development  of  English  Novel,  Beginning  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan romances,  the  course  follows  the  novel  thru  its  rise  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  its  rich  development  in  the  nineteenth. 
Readings  in  comparativ  and  modern  fiction. 

Prerequisit:   Enghsh  21-22 
Second  semester 
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*  45-46.  (a)  Old  English  (449-1066).  A  study  of  the  origins 
of  English  to  obtain  a  basic  understanding  of  the  language  we  use. 
Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  both  prose  and  verse. 

(6)  Middle  English  (1066-1500).  A  study  of  the  development 
of  English,  supplemented  by  literary  consideration  of  Chaucer's 
writings. 

Prerequisit:   English  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  48.     English  Seminar. 

FRENCH 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

GERMAN 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  work  in  German  is  to  give  the  student 
a  thoro  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  language.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  sound  and  continued  emphasis 
is  laid  on  this  by  the  use  of  fonetic  transcriptions.  The  language 
itself  is  the  means  of  communication  in  classroom  work,  and  con- 
stant practis  is  given  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  tending 
toward  reducing  it  to  an  intuitiv  process.  In  this  way  a  basis  is 
laid  for  cultural  and  practical  uses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  in  part  based  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples. The  aim  is  to  have  each  student  build  up,  systematically,  a 
working  vocabulary  and,  in  reasonable  time,  emancipate  himself 
from  dependence  on  lexicons.  In  the  more  advanced  courses,  there 
is  a  critical  study  of  literary  form  and  literary  history. 

As  the  final  goal  of  all  the  modern  language  teaching  is  compre- 
hension of  the  spirit  of  a  foren  people,  and  of  its  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion, much  stress  is  laid  on  acquaintance  with  the  realien  —  with 
"everything  connected  with  the  civilization  of  Germanic  nations 
in  their  interpretation  of  life.''  To  this  end  collateral  readings  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  foren  languages,  are  required  from  books 
dealing  with  the  social,  political,  educational,  religious  and  artistic 
life  and  ideals  of  the  different  peoples. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  German.  Grammar,  selected  readings, 
modern  prose  writers.  Oral  and  written  composition,  conversa- 
tion, reports  and  conferences  on  assignd  readings.  These  courses 
are  conducted  in  German.  They  represent  the  work  ordinarily 
done  in  two  years  in  secondary  schools. 

First  and  second  semesters 
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*  13.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Critical  readings  from  the 
works  of  Meyer  and  Keller.  Introduction  to  the  Novelle  as  a  form 
of  literature.     Conferences  on  assignd  readings. 

Prerequisit:   German  11-12,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  14.  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Form  and  History  of  the  German 
Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures.  Critical  reading 
from  the  dramas  of  Grillparzer  and  Hauptmann.  Assignd  work 
on  the  dramatic  writings  of  Hebbel,  Sudermann,  Von  Wildenbruch 
and  Fulda. 

Prerequisit:   German  13,  or  approval  of  instructor 
Second  semester 

*  21.  The  Classical  German  Drama.  The  beginnings  and  de- 
velopment of  the  classical  drama  in  Germany  are  treated  in  lectures. 
Readings  from  the  dramatic  writings  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisit:   German  14,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  22.  Goethe^s  Fa-ust,  Part  I.  A  study  of  the  antecedents  of 
Goethe's  Faust  and  of  the  Faust  motiv  in  European  literature. 

Prerequisit:   German  14,  or  equivalent 

Second  semester 

31.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.  Philological  and  lit- 
erary-historical studies  are  discust  in  lectures.  Gothic  grammar. 
Study  of  pronunciation  and  accidence.  Reading  from  the  Biblical 
translation  of  Ulfilas.  This  course  is  only  for  those  students  who 
purpose  to  continue  work  in  German  or  English  in  a  graduate  school. 

33.  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Wagner.  Selections  from  the 
critical  writings  and  from  the  texts  of  Wagner's  musical  dramas 
including  Tannhduser^  Die  Meister singer ^  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
and  Parsifal^  with  a  study  of  the  legendary  backgrounds.  The 
bearing  of  Wagner's  theories  on  his  art. 

34.  Contemjporary  German  Literature.  Lectures  treat  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  movements  in  European  literature  and 
discuss  Naturalism  and  the  foundations  of  contemporary  German 
literature.  Readings  from  the  works  of  Sudermann,  Hauptmann, 
Wedekind,  Frennsen,  Thomas  Mann,  Dehmel,  Stefan  George  and 
Von  Hofmannsthal. 

35.  The  German  Novel.  A  survey  in  outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German  prose  fiction  from  its  beginnings  to  Goethe  pre- 
cedes an  intensiv  study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from  Werther's 
Leiden  to  the  present. 

Prerequisit:  German  14 
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36.  German  Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  discuss  the  beginnings 
and  evolution  of  the  Gemian  lyric  up  to  1750.  Readings  and  dis- 
cussion of  representativ  lyrics  from  Goethe  to  the  present  serv  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
German  people. 

Prerequisit:   German  35 

42.  The  Teaching  of  German.  A  discussion  of  the  principles 
involvd  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foren  languages  with  especial 
reference  to  the  "direct  method. '^  Methodics,  didactics.  Re- 
ports on  text  books  and  technical  journals.  The  class  is  given  ample 
opportunity  weekly  for  observation  and  practis  teaching  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  47-48.    Germanic  Seminar, 


GREEK 

The  primary  aim  of  the  classical  department  is  to  interpret  as 
far  as  possible  the  life,  thought  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  ability  to  read  with  accuracy  and  ease  their  language 
is  a  necessary  prerequisit  to  the  full  appreciation  of  their  culture 
and  achievement.  To  develop  this  ability  the  department  endevors 
to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom.  After 
the  essentials  of  the  language  are  masterd,  the  effort  is  made  to 
impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  rapid  viva  voce 
translation  and  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literatures. 
Translations  are  used  freely  to  supplement  the  student's  work  in 
the  original,  in  order  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  particular  authors 
and  of  the  literature  as  a  whole. 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar;  composition;  Xen- 
ophon's  Anabasis. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  13.  Homer.  Reading  of  entire  Odyssey  with  analysis  of  plot 
and  study  of  Homeric  style  and  verse. 

Prerequisit:   Greek  11-12,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  14.  The  Life  and  Character  of  Socrates.  This  course  includes 
the  reading  of  Plato's  Defense  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  parts  of  the 
PhaedOy  and  selections  from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Prerequisit:  Greek  13,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 
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21-22.  The  Athenian  Drama.  A  detaild  study  of  representativ 
plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  a 
rapid  reading  of  a  larger  number  of  plays,  partly  in  translation; 
lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  its  relation 
to  earlier  and  later  literature,  and  on  the  theater. 

23-24.     Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Poetry.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides, 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  selected  Odes  of  Pindar,  selected  Idylls 
of  Theocritus  are  red  and  interpreted. 

Prose.  Thucydides,  The  Sicilian  Expedition^  Plato,  The  Phaedo, 
Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  This  course  is  introduced  with  a  survey 
of  Greek  literature  in  its  broader  aspects  and  with  lectures  on  the 
Greek  genius. 

Prerequisit:   Greek  14 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  47-48.     Seminar  in  Greek. 

HISTORY 

The  department'  of  History  offers  Course  11-12  as  introductory 
to  the  more  detaild  study  of  various  periods  in  European  History 
(History  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31)  as  well  as  to  special  topics  such 
as  are  represented  by  History  41,  42  and  Education  23  and  courses 
in  American  and  Modern  Oriental  History.  All  beginners  in  college 
history  are  urged  to  take  this  course  as  a  foundation  for  further 
historical  study  and  for  a  grounding  in  historical  method.  They 
can  then  specialize  in  European  History  or  turn  their  attention  to 
American  or  Modern  Oriental  History,  or  some  topic  of  special 
interest  which  will  lead  to  original  research  in  connection  with 
their  Seminar  course. 

*  11-12.  Outlines  of  European  History.  An  introductory  course 
required  of  all  majors  in  history  and  prerequisit  to  most  of  the 
advanced  courses  offerd  by  the  department.  It  follows  the  text 
of  Robinson,  Beard  and  Breasted  Outlines  of  European  History y 
Parts  I  and  II,  and  includes  collateral  reading  from  the  sources  and 
the  preparation  of  an  historical  bibliografy  and  a  paper  on  some 
important  topic.  The  course  is  especially  valuable  for  those  who 
will  take  only  one  year  of  history  in  college  and  who  want  a  com- 
prehensiv  view  of  the  historical  process  and  method. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21.  The  Later  Roman  Empire.  A  careful  survey  of  Europear 
culture  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  church. 
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Prerequisit:  History  11-12,  or  equivalent 

Given  in  1915-1916 

22.     The  Middle  Age. 

Prerequisit:   History  21,  or  equivalent 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  23.     The  Renaissance. 

Prerequisit:  History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  24.     The  Protestant  Revolt, 
Prerequisit:   History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 

*  25.     The  French  Revolution. 
Prerequisit:  History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  26.     The  Industrial  Revolution. 
Prerequisit:  History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 

31.  The  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  events  and  problems  of 
the  Europe  of  the  present  generation.  A  rapid  introductory  review 
is  made  of  the  chief  movements  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and  a  somewhat 
more  careful  study  is  made  of  the  period  between  1815  and  1870. 
The  chief  emphasis  of  the  course  is  upon  the  period  from  1870  to 
the  present  time.  The  work  consists  of  texts,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, extensiv  collateral  reading  on  special  topics,  and  a  paper 
by  each  student  involving  a  more  careful  investigation  of  a  chosen 
problem. 

Prerequisit:  History  11-12,  or  equivalent 
Given  in  1915-1916 

32.  The  Recent  History  of  the  Far  East.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  lead  to  a  fair  comprehension  of  present  day  conditions 
in  India,  China  and  Japan.  Lectures,  class  discussions  and  texts 
give  for  each  of  these  countries  something  of  a  background  of  earlier 
history  and  culture,  and  a  more  expanded  study  of  the  history  and 
effect  of  the  contact  with  European  peoples  and  of  the  present  day 
problems  arising  from  that  contact.  Extensiv  collateral  readings 
on  special  topics  are  assignd  and  a  paper  is  required  involving  a 
more  careful  study  of  a  chosen  problem. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

33-34.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1763  to  1871.  This 
course  offers  a  study  of  the  formation  of  the  American  nation  and 
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of  its  development  to  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  period.  It 
emphasizes  those  features  and  lines  of  development  which  have 
been  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  nation  of  today  and  sub- 
ordinates movements  which  have  not  been  thus  influential.  In 
the  discussion  of  westward  expansion,  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  settlement  and  early  development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  work  consists  of  texts,  class  lectures  and  discussions,  extensiv 
collateral  readings  and  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  papers  on 
some  special  feature  or  features. 

Prerequisit:  A  preparatory  school  course  covering  the  period  or 
the  summer  reading  of  an  equivalent  text 

Given  in  1915-1916 

41-42.     History  of  the  Intellectual  Class  in  Western  Europe. 

A  description  of  the  general  range  of  Greek  culture  and  its  trans- 
mission to  the  Romans,  Hebrew  and  Patristic  thought,  scholasti- 
cism and  its  slow  decline,  humanism,  the  rise  of  modern  science  and 
philosophy,  rationalism  and  the  novel  elements  in  contemporane- 
ous intellectual  life. 

Prerequisit:  History  22 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  47-48.    Seminar  in  History,   France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Note :  Education  23,  The  History  of  Education,  may  count  toward 

a  major  in  history. 

ITALIAN 
(See  Romance  Languages) 

LATIN 

*  15-16.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature.  Livy,  Books  XXI 
and  XXII;  Hotq^cQj  Satires  smA  Epistles;  Terence ,  Phormio. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  21-22.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and 
Germania;  poems  of  Catullus. 

Prerequisit:   Latin  15-16 

23.  General  View  of  Latin  Comedy.  Texts,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. Selected  plays  of  Plautus  are  red,  and  the  relation  of 
Roman  comedy  to  the  modern  drama  is  studied. 

Prerequisit:   Latin  15-16 

24.  Suetonius  and  Curtius.  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.    Rapid  reading  of  comparativly  easy  Latin. 

Prerequisit:  Latin  21-22 
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25-26.  The  Reading  and  Writing  of  Latin.  This  course  involvs 
a  thoro  review  of  forms  and  syntax,  a  study  of  Latin  idiom,  and 
practis  in  writing  Ciceronian  Latin.  The  Letters  and  Second 
PhiUppic  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  models. 

Prerequisit:  Latin  15-16 

27-28.  General  survey  of  Latin  poetry,  A  study  of  Lucretius, 
De  rerum  natura.  Books  I,  III  and  V;  Bucolics  of  Vergil;  the  Odes 
of  Horace;  the  elegiac  poets.    Recitations,  lectures,  reports. 

Prerequisit:  Latin  15-16 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  31.  Juvenal  and  Martial,  The  principal  Satires  of  Juvenal; 
selected  Epigrams;   the  Cena  of  Petronius. 

Prerequisit:  Latin  21-22  or  27-28 
First  semester 

47-48.    Seminar  in  Latin, 

MATHEMATICS 

The  introductory  course  is  designd  quite  as  much  for  students 
who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  power  and  uses  of  modem 
mathematics,  as  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  use  this  science 
professionally.  It  gives  in  one  year  a  bird's-eye  view  of  collegiate 
mathematics,  with  constant  attention  to  the  practical  uses  of  the 
various  processes.  Only  those  topics  are  studied  in  this  course 
whose  utility  or  contact  with  daily  life  is  obvious  at  the  time.  The 
usual  separate  courses  in  trigonometry,  college  algebra,  etc.,  are 
not  offard;  for  such  an  arrangement  divorces  many  topics  from 
their  applications,  necessitates  the  inclusion  of  complicated  ma- 
terial in  each  beginning  course,  and  prevents  the  student  from 
forming  even  a  general  conception  of  higher  mathematics  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years. 

Courses  31,  32  and  45  should  prove  particularly  helpful  to  pros- 
pectiv  teachers  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry;  and  courses 
41  and  42  to  those  who  expect  to  use  mathematics  as  a  practical 
instrument. 

*  11-12.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis,  A  unified 
treatment  of  the  simpler  practical  topics  of  college  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  designd  to  give  a  clear 
first  view  of  their  principles  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  their 
processes,  in  the  less  complicated  cases.  Several  hundred  problems 
of  practical  character,  making  continual  contacts  with  daily  life. 
Considerable  use  of  rough  estimates  and  checks  by  means  of  squared 
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paper,  protractor  and  approximate  formulas.  Students  are  en- 
couraged not  onl}^  to  question  all  results,  but  also  devise  approxi- 
mate solutions  of  new  problems  not  coverd  by  familiar  analysis. 

Open  to  students  credited  with  three  units  of  Entrance  Mathe- 
matics;  and  to  others  with  approval  of  instructor. 

*  21-22.  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  systematic  course  in  cal- 
culus, with  extensiv  applications,  affording  a  more  mature  view  of 
many  topics  treated  in  Mathematics  11-12,  completing  the  usual 
theory;  designd  both  to  strengthen  the  grasp  of  the  general  princi- 
ples previously  encounterd,  and  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  expert- 
ness  in  the  technique  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Further 
topics  in  analytic  geometry;  and  an  introduction  to  complex 
numbers  and  differential  equations.    Much  practical  problem  work. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  11-12 
First  and  second  semesters 

*  31.  Advanced  Algebraic  Analysis.  A  brief  treatments  of  the 
theory  of  equations,  with  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitution groups,  determinants,  theory  of  errors  and  probability. 
Problems  and  digest  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  21-22 
First  semester 

*  32.  Higher  Geometry.  A  first  view  of  such  modern  develop- 
ments as  abridged  notation,  line  co-ordinates,  vector  methods, 
points  at  infinity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  principle  of  duality,  pro- 
jectiv  properties  of  conies.  Problems  and  digests  of  collateral 
reading. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  21-22 
Second  semester 

41.  Definit  Integrals.  A  treatment  of  certain  practical  prob- 
lems involving  the  use  of  Fourier  series,  eliptic  integrals  and  gamma 
functions.  Certain  methods  of  evaluating  definit  integrals.  Prob- 
lems and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  21-22 

42.  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus  of  Variations.  A 
systematic  treatment  of  ordinary  differential  equations  with  a 
sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of  partial  differential 
equations,  and  with  some  study  of  certain  functions  defined  by 
differential  equations.  Also  a  brief  presentation  of  the  central  ideas 
of  the  calculus  of  variations,  in  its  simplest  cases,  with  typical 
applications.    Problems  and  digests  of  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  41 
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*  45.  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  Critical 
examination  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  Present  teach- 
ing problems  and  modern  mathematical  methods  in  the  light  of 
the  historic  development  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Numerous 
definit  pedagogical  suggestions.  Discussions  and  opportunities 
for  gaining  practical  experience  under  guidance. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  31-32,  unless  taken  simultaneously 
First  semester 

*  48.    Seminar  in  Mathematics. 

MECHANICAL   DRAWING 

The  course  in  Descriptiv  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
is  offerd:  (1)  as  of  general  value  to  those  who  do  not  contemplate 
studies  in  engineering,  and  (2)  as  of  special  value  as  a  foundation 
for  all  branches  of  engineering.  This  course,  together  with  certain 
courses  offerd  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  years  of  work  in  nearly  any  four  year  course  offerd  in 
any  of  the  best  technical  schools,  and  is  accepted  as  such.  Students 
planning  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  engineering  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  should  consult  this  department  as  soon  as 
possible  with  respect  to  their  choice  of  studies. 

21-22.  Descriptiv  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  De- 
scriptiv geometry  covering  the  projections  of  lines,  planes  and 
solids  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  Applications  of  descriptiv 
geometry  to  problems  in  carpentry  and  sheet  metal  work.  The 
principles  of  isometric  and  perspectiv  drawing. 

The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments.  Construction  of 
geometrical  figures,  lettering,  dimensioning  and  simple  problems 
in  machine  drawing. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology  are  announced  under 
Biology. 

*  11-12.  General  Science.  This  course  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  natural  science;  its  spirit,  problems,  methods,  results. 
As  the  simplest  approach  to  this  goal,  the  discussions  are  concernd 
chiefly  with  the  simpler  facts  of  every  day  life,  which  are  examind 
to  discover  the  principles  that  govern  them.  They  are  also  illus- 
trated, as  far  as  possible,  by  those  experiments  that  have  produced 
markt  effects  upon  the  history  of  scientific  thought.    It  is  hoped 
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in  this  way  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  those  phases  of  scientific  activity  that  may  later  become 
especially  attractiv  to  him;  but  to  add  interest  and  dignity  and 
meaning  to  facts  that,  because  of  their  very  familiarity,  may  have 
faild  to  arrest  his  attention. 
First  and  second  semesters 

PHILOSOPHY 

21.  Logic.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  thought,  in- 
tended to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  dealing  with  argumentativ 
literature,  skill  in  avoiding  common  fallacies  of  reasoning,  apprecia- 
tion of  scientific  method  and  its  relation  to  civilization.  Frequent 
written  exercizes,  applying  logical  principles  in  criticism  of  current 
discussions,  are  used  to  inculcate  habits  of  careful  thinking. 

Given  in  1913-1914 

23.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  A  study  of  man's  place  in  the 
universe,  based  on  conceptions  formulated  by  the  natural  sciences, 
and  having  special  reference  to  evolutionary  theory.  The  develop- 
ment of  moral  relations  and  of  religion.  A  systematic  statement  of 
philosophical  problems  and  their  typical  solutions.  The  course  is 
an  introduction  to  various  fields  of  further  study,  particularly 
ethics,  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 

24.  Ethics,  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
moral  goodness  and  the  nature  of  evil.  It  discusses  such  problems 
as  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sense,  the  problem  of  freedom,  the 
nature  of  conscience  and  the  logic  of  punishment,  and  it  involvs 
a  study  of  the  more  important  historical  moral  ideas  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  Lectures,  quizzes  and  reports  on  outside 
reading. 

Given  in  1912-1913 

31.  History  of  Philosophy  ^  L  Ancient  and  medieval  philosophic 
thought;  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  civilization;  principal  types 
of  philosophic  system.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  reality,  knowl- 
edge, moral  and  religious  values  are  traced  in  their  development 
from  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period. 
Assignd  readings  in  philosophical  classics. 

Given  in  1914-1915 

32.  History  of  Philosophy,  II.  Continuation  of  course  31, 
dealing  with  modern  philosophy.  The  last  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  certain  recent  philosophic  systems  and  to  the  leading 
philosophical  tendencies  of  contemporary  culture. 

Given  in  1914-1915 
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33.  History  of  Religion.  The  nature  of  religion,  including  early 
religion  and  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  The  course  culminates 
in  a  historical  study  of  Christianity. 

Given  in  1913-1914 

34.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Continuation  of  course  33.  The 
religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  modern  psychology;  ultimate 
religious  problems.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  contemporary 
scientific  and  philosophical  thought. 

Given  in  1913-1914  and  1914-1915 

36.  Esthetics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  general  problem 
of  the  place  of  the  creation  and  of  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
life.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  interpretation  of  this  beauty 
in  the  various  arts  is  discust  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts 
themselvs,  as  well  as  from  the  psychological,  philosophical  and  social 
aspects.  Such  problems  as  the  relation  of  the  ugly  to  the  beautiful, 
of  the  provinces  of  the  separate  arts,  of  the  relation  of  esthetics  to 
ethics,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the  esthetic 
sense  are  considerd.  Where  possible  there  is  experimental  demon- 
stration.    Lectures,  quizzes,  outside  reading. 

Prerequisit:  Psychology  21 

47-48.    Seminar  in  Philosophy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  d,epartment  of  Physical  Education  aims  to  develop  in  all 
students  the  physical  qualities  of  organic  vigor,  neuro-muscular 
skill,  correct  posture  and  graceful  action;  and  such  traits  of  charac- 
ter as  courage,  persistency,  confidence  and  sound  judgment.  It 
also  teaches  the  capabilities,  limitations  and  control  of  the  body. 
The  work  extends  thruout  the  entire  college  course,  and  consists 
of  both  theory  and  practis.  The  aim  is  to  develop  interest  and 
skill  in  games  and  other  exercizes,  not  only  for  the  College  years, 
but  for  life. 

Forms  of  physical  exercize  are  listed  in  courses  A,  B,  C-D,  E-F, 
G,  H,  I;  every  student,  unless  specially  excused  takes  regular 
exercize  according  to  one  or  more  of  these  forms.  The  practical 
work  is  conducted  in  separate  divisions  for  men  and  women,  each 
with  appropriate  facilities.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  create  and 
maintain  the  activ  interest  of  the  entire  student  body  in  recreativ, 
competitiv  and  social  plays  and  games.  So  far  as  practicable  all 
exercizes  are  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Only  such  exercizes  are  given 
indoors  as  require  the  use  of  apparatus  that  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  open. 
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Each  applicant  for  admission  is  given  a  thoro  physical  and  medi- 
cal examination  to  determin  the  exact  physical  condition,  degree 
of  motor  efficiency  and  fitness  to  pursue  the  college  course.  Addi- 
tional examinations  are  made  when  neddful.  In  all  instances  in 
which  the  result  of  the  examination  indicates  their  necessity 
special  correctiv  or  developmental  exercizes  are  prescribed. 

Courses  21-22,  23-24,  33-34,  35-36,  41-42  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  largely  theoretical,  are  regular  electiv  courses,  leading  to 
the  usual  credit.  They  are  intended  in  part  for  students  who  desire 
to  become  traind  physical  directors.  Such  students  are  required 
to  complete,  besides  these  courses,  certain  others  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Education,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

*  A.  Elementary  Athletics,  The  elements  of  all  outdoor  games 
and  plays  appropriate  for  college  work  are  taught  during  the  first 
year.  Football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  field  hockey,  cricket,  hand- 
ball, tennis,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  activities. 

*  B.  Elementary  Gymnastics.  Free  hand  exercizes  based  upon 
the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics,  dancing,  dum-bells,  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  simple  exercizes  on  the  mats,  horse,  rings,  parallel 
bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  bars,  ropes  and  ladders. 

*  C-D.  Advanced  Athletics.  This  course  includes  the  strenu- 
ous competitiv  games;  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  field  hockey, 
cricket,  lacrosse,  handball,  tennis,  volley  ball,  cross  country  run- 
ning, track  and  field  activities. 

Applicants  for  this  course  select  three  activites  from  this  group 
for  one  year's  work;  these  activities  require  at  least  five  hours  a 
week. 

*  E-F.  Advanced  Gymnastics.  Advanced  exercizes  with  Indian 
clubs,  dum-bells  and  wands.  Apparatus  work:  horse,  mats,  rings, 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  stall  bars,  vaulting  bars,  ladders, 
ropes.     Boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing. 

*  G.  Elementary  Dancing.  Rhythmic  movements  of  body  and 
arms,  combined  with  fancy  steps.  Simple  folk  dancing.  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  develop  grace  and  fine  co-ordination. 

*  H.  Advanced  Folk  Dances.  All  the  national  dances  and 
many  of  the  folk  dances  of  the  European  countries. 

*  I.  Correctiv  Gymnastics.  Individual  exercizes  given  to  those 
students  who  for  physical  reasons  are  unable  to  take  the  regular 
class  work;  or  who  have  defects  which  can  be  corrected  or  improved. 

*  21-22.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physiology  and  chemistry 
of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  excretions,  respiration,  circulation. 
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Special  reference  is  made  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
physiology  to  Physical  Education. 

Laws  regulating  the  efficient  use  and  control  of  the  human  body; 
ventilation,  exercize,  rest,  clenliness,  and  their  relation  to  disease. 
Practical  exercizes  in  bandaging,  application  of  splints  and  tourni- 
quets, carrying  the  wounded,  artificial  respiration;  methods  of 
resuscitation.     Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  conferences. 

First  and  second  semesters 

23-24.  Anatomy  J  Anthropometnj  and  Kinesiology.  Essentials 
of  anatomy  as  it  relates  to  physical  education;  osteology,  articu- 
lation, muscles  and  fascia,  blood  and  vascular  system;  their  origin, 
sequence  of  development  and  mechanism.  Practis  in  determining 
the  normal  mesurement  of  the  body  and  in  developing  standards 
for  comparisons. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

33-34.  Theory  of  Correctiv  Gymnastics,  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions and  assignd  readings  on  the  application  of  exercizes  and 
massage  to  correct  such  deformities  as  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine;  round  shoulders,  flat-foot,  and  all  postural  deformities,  and 
the  effect  of  special  exercizes  upon  digestiv  troubles;  disorders  of 
the  circulation;  nervous  diseases;  obesity.  Study  is  made  of  the 
technique  and  effect  of  massage  and  practis  given  in  acquiring 
technique. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

35-36.  Theory  of  Play  and  Playgrounds.  A  study  of  play  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  influence  as  a  social  and  educational  force. 
A  history  of  the  playground  movement;  the  organization  of  play- 
grounds; equipment,  apparatus,  supervision,  play-leaders,  super- 
vised teaching. 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  41-42.  History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  History 
of  Physical  Education  before  the  organization  of  systems  of  physi- 
cal training;  various  systems  of  physical  training,  their  origin, 
development  and  influence.  Plays  and  games  selected  and  arranged 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  playground  and  schoolroom,  with 
particular  attention  to  activities  for  younger  children  and  such 
games  as  will  employ  a  large  number  in  a  limited  space.  School- 
room gymnastics;  selected  exercizes  including  the  use  of  school- 
room furniture,  arranged  in  series  and  appropriate  for  daily 
schoolroom  practis.  A  brief  history  of  playgrounds,  their  aims  and 
purposes,  administration,  location  and  equipment.    Requirements 
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for  professional  directors;    supervision  of  playgrounds,  organiza- 
tion and  disciplin.    Tournaments  and  duties  of  officials. 
First  and  second  semesters 


PHYSICS 

The  courses  offerd  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that  by 
making  a  suitable  choice  the  student  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  Physics,  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  general  education,  of  professional  preparation  in  chemistry, 
medicin,  science-teaching,  engineering,  and,  not  least  important, 
of  preparation  for  successful  university  work  in  Physics.  In  courses 
31-32,  33-34,  47-48  the  work  is  largely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

*  11-12.  Introductory  Course.  By  means  of  experimental 
lectures  and  individual  laboratory  work,  the  student  is  made 
acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  physical  phenomena.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  historical  development  of  the  great  funda- 
mental laws  and  to  their  applications  in  daily  life.  In  addition  to 
the  study  of  a  text  book,  a  considerable  amount  of  outside  reading 
is  required  and  each  student  is  given  at  least  one  opportunity  each 
semester  to  report  to  the  class  upon  some  topic  of  which  he  has 
made  a  somewhat  extended  study. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  21-22.  General  Physics.  The  experimental  work  and  out- 
side reading  of  this  course  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Physics 
11-12,  but  the  calculus  will  be  used  freely  in  the  development  of 
the  theoretical  side. 

Prerequisit:   Mathematics  11-12 
First  and  second  semesters 

*  31-32.  Mechanics^  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  This 
course  is  based  upon  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory.  Vari- 
ous topics  such  as  gravitation,  elasticity,  movements  of  inertia, 
viscosity,  resistance,  e.  m.  f.  of  cells,  thermoelectricity,  efficiencies 
of  macliines,  types  of  dynamos,  and  alternating  current  phenomena 
will  be  studied  by  the  student,  who  will  frequently  report  to  the 
class  his  methods,  difficulties  and  results  and  introduce  the  critical 
discussion  of  his  problem.  This  work  is  accompanied  by  lectures 
and  assignd  reading  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics,  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

Prerequisit:   Physics  11-12,  Mathematics  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics  33-34 
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*  33-34.  Heat  and  Light,  The  plan  of  this  course  is  similar 
to  that  of  Physics  31-32.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  conduction  of 
heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  change  of  state,  thermody- 
namics, kinetic  theory  of  gases,  refraction,  diffraction,  polarized 
light,  efficiency  of  light  sources,  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spec- 
trum and  optical  instruments  is  accompanied  by  an  experimental 
investigation  of  problems  arising  in  connection  with  these  topics. 

Prerequisit:  Physics  11-12,  Mathematics  11-12 

First  and  second  semesters,  alternating  with  Physics  31-32 

35.  Selected  Topics ,  I,  Individual  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor. 

36.  Selected  Topics,  IL    A  continuation  of  Physics  35. 
40.     The  Teaching  of  Physics. 

41-42.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  A  course  in 
Theoretical  Physics  or  Applied  Mathematics.  The  powerful 
methods  of  calculus  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
motion.  The  analytical  theorms  of  Gauss,  Laplace,  Green  and 
Stokes  are  derived  and  used  in  building  up  the  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  and  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  The  laws 
of  mechanics  and  electricity  and  magnetism  are  then  combined 
and  applied  to  a  short  introduction  to  the  electron  theory  of  matter. 
Many  useful  mathematical  methods  are  found  in  their  simplest 
forms  and  interpretations  and  a  new  field  of  physics  is  opend. 
Lectures,  problems  and  written  tests. 

Prerequisit:   Physics  11-12,  Mathematics  21-22 

First  and  second  semesters 

43-44.  The  Electron  Theory  of  Matter.  A  careful  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  experimental  work  on  the  conductivity  of  gases 
and  the  behavior  of  radio-activ  materials.  The  evidence  for  believ- 
ing that  matter  is  of  electrical  origin  is  presented  and  this  hppothesis 
is  employd  in  the  explanation  of  such  diverse  phenomena  as  elec- 
trical conductivity,  dispersion  of  light,  magnetism.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  such  recent  theoretical  developments  as  the 
Relativity  Theory  and  the  Quantum  hypothesis. 

Prerequisit:  Mathematics  21-22,  Physics  21-22 

Given  in  1915-1916 

*  47-48.    Seminar  in  Physics. 

POLITICS 

*  11.  National  and  State  Government  in  the  United  States.  A 
study  of  the  evolution  and  actual  operation  of  American  political 
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institutions.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  working  methods  of  Con- 
gress, the  Executiv,  the  Judiciary,  and  also  the  various  branches 
of  state  governments  with  special  attention  to  the  government  of 
Oregon.  The  relation  of  government  to  party  is  studied  including 
an  examination  of  party  organization,  machinery  and  function. 

The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  weekly  conferences  in  small 
groups,  assignd  readings  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

First  semester 

*  12.  Municipal  Government,  A  study  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  foren  countries,  its  organization, 
function  and  administration.  Among  the  topics  discust  are  the 
following:  home  rule,  charter  forms,  politics  and  elections,  functions 
of  police,  health,  public  works,  education,  public  utilities,  charities 
and  finance.  Particular  study  is  made  of  the  government  of  Port- 
land. 

Second  semester 

*  31.  Comparativ  Constitutional  Government,  A  study  "of  the 
political  institutions  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America.  The 
first  parts  of  the  course  is  a  careful  examination  of  the  systems  of 
England,  France  and  Germany.  A  survey  is  then  made  of  the 
minor  European  countries  and  countries  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  discussions  and  extensiv 
collateral  readings  on  special  topics. 

First  semester 

*  32.  Principles  of  Politics,  This  course  aims  to  give  an  his- 
torical and  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  contemporary  political 
events  and  problems.  Government  is  studied  from  three  points 
of  view:  (1)  its  structure  as  determind  by  public  law  and  political 
theory;  (2)  its  relation  to  parties  and  public  opinion;  (3)  its  re- 
lation to  existing  social  and  economic  problems.  The  work  con- 
sists of  discussion,  reports,  extensiv  readings  in  current  political 
literature  and  occasional  lectures. 

Prerequisit:  Politics  11  and  12 
Second  semester 

47-48.    Seminar  in  Politics, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*  21.  General  Psychology y  I,  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  human  behavior 
and  with  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system  and  to  society.  The 
subject  matter  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science 
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with   experimental   demonstration   where   possible.     Text   book, 
lectures,  quizzes  and  supplementary  reading. 
First  semester 

*  22.    General  Psychology,  IL    A  continuation  of  Psychology  21. 
Prerequisit:  Psychology  21 

Second  semester 

*  31.  Practis  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology,  The  object 
of  this  course  is  the  training  in  methods  of  investigation  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  with  emphasis  upon  the  mental  examination  of 
individuals,  normal  and  abnormal. 

Prerequisit:  Psychology  22 
First  semester 

*  32.  Special  Laboratory  Investigations,  A  continuation  of 
Psychology  31,  in  which  the  students  aid  the  instructor  in  the 
conduct  of  original  investigations. 

Prerequisit:  Psychology  31 
Second  semester 

*  41.    Experimental  Investigations,  L 
Prerequisit:  Psychology  32 

First  semester 

*  42.  Experimental  Investigations,  IL  A  continuation  of  Psy- 
chology 41. 

Prerequisit:  Psychology  41 
Second  semester 

*  47-48.    Seminar  in  Psychology, 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  foren  languages  in  so  far  as  this 
is  practicable.    Further  courses  are  to  be  announced  later. 

French 

*  11-12.  Elementary  French,  Grammar,  composition,  reading 
of  simple  texts,  pronunciation,  conversation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

*  13.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  L 
Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Some  texts  will  be  red  and 
discust  in  class  and  others  assignd  for  outside  reading. 

Prerequisit:  French  11-12,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

*  14.  French  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1 1. 
A  continuation  of  French  13. 
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Prerequisit:   French  13,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 

21-22.  History  of  French  Literature.  An  outline  course.  The 
work  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
representativ  works  of  each  period.    Lectures  and  themes. 

Prerequisit:   French  14,  or  equivalent 

23.  The  Classical  French  Drama.  The  origins  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  theater  to  Corneille  are  outlined  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary lectures.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  around  Cor- 
neille, Moliere  and  Racine  but  some  works  of  secondary  authors 
of  the  period  are  also  red  and  discust.  Some  of  the  plays  studied 
are  red  in  class;  others  are  assignd  for  outside  reading  and  reports. 

Prerequisit:  French  14,  or  equivalent 
First  semester 

24.  The  Modern  French  Drama.  The  main  dramatic  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  studied  and  representativ  plays  of 
each  period  are  red  and  discust  in  class  or  assignd  for  outside  read- 
ing and  reports.    Some  attention  is  given  to  contemporary  authors. 

Prerequisit :  French  23,  or  equivalent 
Second  semester 

47-48.    Romance  Seminar. 

Italian 
11-12.    Elementary  Italian.    Grammar  and  composition.    Read- 
ing from  modern  Italian  authors.     Conversation. 

21-22.  Modem  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  red  in  class  or  assignd  for 
outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history.  Composition 
and  themes. 

Prerequisit:  Italian  11-12,  or  equivalent 

Spanish 

*  11-12.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar  and  composition. 
Readings  from  modern  Spanish  authors.    Conversation. 

First  and  second  semesters 

21-22.  Modem  Spanish  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  red  in  class  and  assignd 
for  outside  reading.  Lectures  on  the  literary  history.  Composition 
and  themes. 

Prerequisit:  Spanish  11-12,  or  equivalent 
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SOCIOLOGY 

*  22.  Modem  Social  Problems.  A  study  of  the  facts,  causes 
and  proposed  remedies  of  modern  social  problems.  The  topics 
studied  are:  evolution  of  industry,  survivals,  heterogeneity  of 
society,  psychological  adaptation,  poverty,  crime,  disease,  social 
insurance,  social  reform,  revolution,  foren  affairs,  individualism, 
social  justis.  The  purpose  is  to  make  a  detaild  study  of  particular 
problems.  Lectures,  discussions  and  the  preparation  and  reading 
of  an  editorial  on  a  current  event  of  a  sociological  nature. 

Second  semester 

*  31-32.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  work  of  the  first  semester 
is  a  study  of  social  origins  and  includes  discussion  of  the  following 
topics:  antiquity  of  man,  stability  of  race,  racial  abilities,  life  of 
primitiv  peoples,  social  evolution,  religion,  morals,  customs,  law, 
family  and  state.  In  the  second  semester  is  studied  the  biological 
aspects  of  sociology,  including  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  mutual 
aid,  degeneration  and  eugenics;  the  psychological  aspects  of  society, 
including  instincts,  repression  of  the  instincts,  sublimation,  custom, 
imitation  and  social  control;  and  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  state. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  develop  a 
broad,  consistent  and  well-rounded  viewpoint  toward  all  social 
problems,  in  contrast  to  a  narrow  particularistic  attitude. 

Lectures,  discussions  and  the  preparation  and  reading  of  a  semes- 
ter thesis. 

First  and  second  semesters 

33.  Statistical  Methods.  In  this  course  are  taught  the  uses  of 
the  graf,  distributions,  averages,  standard  deviations,  co-efficients 
of  correlation,  co-efficients  of  contingency,  and  errors;  the  con- 
struction of  tables,  the  planning  of  investigations,  and  interpre- 
tations of  publisht  statistics.  The  materials  handled  are  chosen 
from  the  fields  of  sociology,  politics,  economics,  business,  educa- 
tion, psychology  and  biology.  The  purpose  is  to  train  students  in 
exact  and  quantitativ  thinking  on  social  problems  and  to  furnish 
an  equipment  for  undertaking  original  statistical  investigations. 

First  semester 

*  47.    Seminar  in  Sociology. 

SPANISH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 


REED  EXTENSION  COURSES 

SCOPE  AND    OBJECT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  profit  by  the  regular  courses 
of  instruction  in  Reed  College,  the  Trustees  provide  annual  series 
of  lectures,  known  as  Reed  Extension  Courses.  This  plan  is  in 
accord  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  which  provides  that  the  insti- 
tution shall  be  a  means  of  general  enlightenment,  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  the  cultivation  and  development  of  fine  arts  and 
education  for  the  people. 

The  Reed  Extension  Courses  are  intended  for  people  who  desire 
more  serious  and  sustaind  opportunities  for  intellectual  and,  moral 
enlightenment  than  the  opportunities  ordinarily  provided  by 
entertainments  and  isolated  lectures,  without  incentivs  or  aids  to 
private  study. 

EXTENSION   COURSES 

In  the  City  of  Portland 

1911-1912 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers^  by  William  Trufant 
Foster,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.B.,  B.D.;  at  Reed 
College  and  at  the  East  Side  Library. 

1912-1913 

Course  II.  Education  and  the  Citizen,  by  Edward  Octavius 
Sisson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  and  William  Trufant, 
Foster,  Ph.  D.,  President;   at  the  Art  Museum. 

Course  III.  The  Physiology  of  Conduct ,  by  Harry  Beal  Torrey, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology;   at  the  East  Side  Branch  Library. 

Course  IV.  Social  Ethics,  by  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.B.,  B.D., 
Instructor  in  Social  Sciences;  at  the  Albina  Branch  Library  and  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Course  V.  Education  in  Morals  and  Religion,  by  Edward  Octa- 
vius Sisson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education;  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
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Course  VI.  Government  and  Political  Problems y  by  William 
Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology; 
at  the  North  Portland  Branch  Library. 

Course  VII.  Psychology^  by  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology;  at  Reed  College. 

Course  VIII.  Research  Work  in  School  Problems,  by  Edward 
Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Course  IX.  Government  and  Political  Problems,  by  William 
Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology; 
at  Eilers  Hall. 

Course  X.  Sexual  Hygiene  and  Morals,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  William  Trufant  Foster  at  the  Portland  Hotel, 
with  lectures  by  William  Trufant  Foster,  Ph.D.,  William  House, 
M.D.,  Andrew  Charles  Smith,  M.D.,  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.B., 
B.D.,  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  A.B.,  Calvin  Stuart  White,  M.D., 
L.  R.  Alderman,  A.B.,  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  Ph.D.,  Bertha 
Stuart,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Reverend  William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  Jr.,  A.B., 
B.D.,  Harry  Moore,  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M. 

1913-1914 

Course  I.  Modern  English  Prose  Writers,  by  William  Trufant 
Foster,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XL  The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,  by  William 
Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
and  by  a  staff  of  five  lecturers;  at  the  Central  Library,  Reed  College 
Assembly,  East  Side  Branch  Library,  St.  David's  Parish  House, 
Kenilworth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albina  Branch  Library,  Arleta 
School,  Montavilla  School,  Rose  City  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North  Portland  Branch  Library,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  Church  of  our  Father, 
Unitarian,  Sellwood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Peninsula 
School. 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science,  by  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology,  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physics,  WiUiam  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
at  Reed  College.    Forty-eight  lectures. 

Course  XIII.  Modern  Social  Problems,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences,  at  the 
Central  Library,  with  lectures  by  Arthur  E.  Wood,  A.B.,  B.D., 
Jonah  B.  Wise,  Ph.D.,  John  Stevenson,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  A.M., 
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Eleanor  Rowland,   Ph.D.,   Caroline   Gleason,   A.B.,   William   F. 
Ogburn,  Ph.D. 

Course  XIV.  Everyday  Ethical  Problems,  by  Bernard  Capen 
Ewer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  at  the  Central  Library  and 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Course  XV.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Norman  Frank 
Coleman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;    at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XVI.  Spanish,  by  Stanley  Astredo  Smith,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XVII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Earlier  Prophets,  by  Nor- 
man Frank  Coleman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

1914-1915 

Course  XL  The  Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,  by  William 
Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  at 
the  Central  Library;  by  Arthur  A.  Hauck,  at  the  Central  Library; 
and  by  Harry  A.  Wembridge,  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science,  by  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology,  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physics,  WiUiam  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Reed  College.    Eighty-one  lectures. 

Course  XVIII.  The  War:  Its  Origins  and  Its  Significance,  by 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History;  at  the 
Central  Library. 

Course  XIX.  Supreme  Achievements  in  European  Literature, 
by  Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.M.,  Asssitant  Professor  of  English, 
Kelley  Rees,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Jasper  Jacob 
Stahl,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  and  Rabbi 
Jonah  B.  Wise,  Ph.D.,  of  Temple  Beth  Israel;  at  the  Central 
Library. 

Course  XX.  English  Poets,  by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXI.  Riddles  of  the  Universe,  by  William  Conger  Mor- 
gan, Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXII.  The  New  History,  by  Max  Pearson  Gushing, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXIII.  The  Development  of  the  Drama:  An  Introduc- 
tory Course,  by  Josephine  Hammond,  S.B.,  Professor  of  English, 
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Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Jasper 
Jacob  Stahl,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages; 
at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXIV.  Normal  Class  in  Physical  Education y  given  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Selwyn  Botsford,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education;  at  Reed  College. 

1915-1916 

Course  XII.  Natural  Science y  by  William  Conger  Morgan, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ansel  Alphonso  Knowlton,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Eleanor  Rowland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology; 
at  Reed  College.    Eighty-nine  lectures. 

Course  XXV.  The  English  Bible:  Its  Structure  and  Signifi- 
cancCy  by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English; 
at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXVI.  The  Problem  of  World  Peace,  by  William  Tru- 
fant  Foster,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology,  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English;   at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXVII.  The  Far  East  from  an  American  Viewpoint y 
by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXVIII.  How  to  Get  Well  and  Keep  Well,  by  Bertha 
Sabin  Stuart,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women; 
at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXIX.  History  of  Education,  by  Robert  Devore  Leigh, 
A.M.,  Instructor  in  Government;  at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XIXX.  Best  Books  in  Special  Fields:  Guidance  for 
Librarians  and  Readers,  by  William  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Ansel  Alphonso  Knowlton,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Physics,  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Eleanor 
Rowland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  William  Fielding  Ogburn, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Hudson  Bridge 
Hastings,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Applied  Economics,  Frank  Loxley 
Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Jean  Dupertuis,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  French,  George  Henry  Danton,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
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of  German,  Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  Josephine  Hammond,  S.B.,  Professor  of  English,  Max 
Pearson  Gushing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Robert 
Devore  Leigh,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Government;  at  the  Central 
Library. 

Course  XXXL  Lectures  Commemorativ  of  the  Tercentenary 
of  Shakespere^s  Deth^  by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M.,  Max 
Pearson  Gushing,  Ph.D.,  Albert  Ernest  Doyle,  Charles  Hiram 
Chapman,  Ph.D.,  Josephine  Hammond,  S.B.,  Eleanor  Sanford 
Large,  Hugh  Henry  Herdman;    at  the  Central  Library. 

Course  XXXII.  Investments ^  by  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings,  S.B., 
Professor  of  Applied  Economics;  at  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club. 

Course  XXXIII.  The  Story  of  Early  Man,  by  William  Fielding 
Ogburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology^  at  the 
Ainsworth  School,  Portland  Heights. 

Course  XXXIV.  Studies  in  Modern  Drama,  by  Josephine 
Hammond,  S.B.,  Professor  of  English;  at  the  Laurelhurst  Club. 

Course  XXXV.  Six  Lecture-Recitals  of  Organ  Music,  by  Max 
Pearson  Gushing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  at  Reed 
College. 

Course  XXXVI.  Outline  History  of  English  Literature,  by 
Harold  Guy  Merriam,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  at 
Reed  College. 

Course  XXXVII.  Contemporary  Makers  of  Verse,  by  Harold 
Guy  Merriam,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  at  the  East 
Portland  Branch  Library. 

Course  XXXVIII.  Five  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  by 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts;   at  the  Central  Library. 

1916-1917 

The  number  of  courses  offerd  will  depend  partly  upon  the  number 
of  applications.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend  extension  courses  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  Reed  Extension  Courses,  stat- 
ing the  subjects  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  An  announce- 
ment of  the  courses  to  be  given  in  1916-1917  will  be  publisht  in 
September. 


ADMINISTRATION 

ORDER  OF  REGISTRATION 

On  the  appointed  registration  day,  each  student  applies  in 
person  at  the  Registrar's  offis.  There  he  receives  a  certificate  of 
registration  and  a  study-card. 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Adviser,  fills  out  the  card 
with  his  courses  for  the  semester;  he  then  obtains  the  consent  and 
signature  of  each  instructor  concernd,  and  finally  obtains  the 
signature  of  the  Adviser,  approving  the  registration.  Registration 
is  not  complete  until  the  semester  bill  for  tuition,  or  for  tuition  and 
room-rent,  is  paid  or  satisfactorily  arranged  for.  It  may  be  paid 
at  the  time  and  place  of  registration,  or  previously  at  426  Abington 
Building,  Portland. 

Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrolment  in  a  particular 
class  is  decided  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  All  instructors  hold 
hours  for  consultation  on  registration  days. 

Late  study-cards  are  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
two  dollars. 

STUDIES 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to  take 
up  a  new  subject  after  the  study-card  has  been  filed,  must  present 
to  the  Registrar  a  petition  for  such  change,  approved  by  the  Adviser 
and  by  the  instructor  whose  subject  is  to  be  taken. 

Each  subject  constitutes  approximately  a  fourth  of  a  normal 
semester's  work.  Permission  to  register  for  fewer  than  four  courses 
may  be  granted  for  special  reasons.  Petitions  for  irregular  regis- 
tration should  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

These  conditions  apply  to  courses  which  involv  specified  read- 
ings, reports,  recitations,  laboratory  work  and  examinations. 
Other  courses  will  be  offerd  for  which  no  work  is  definitly  required 
outside  of  the  lecture  or  class  exercize. 


LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of 
hours,  or  classes,  or  years  of  residence.    The  length  of  the  college 
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course  for  an  individual  student  depends  partly  on  the  credits, 
if  any,  presented  for  advanced  standing;  partly  on  the  number  of 
courses  completed  in  each  semester;  and  mainly  on  the  quality  of 
his  work  in  each  course.  A  student  presenting  only  the  required 
credits  for  admission,  taking  the  normal  number  of  courses  each 
semester,  and  doing  work  of  average  quality,  becomes  ehgible  for 
graduation  in  four  years.  Students  of  exceptional  capacity  may 
graduate  in  three  and  a  half  or  even  in  three  years.  Others  may 
require  four  and  a  half  or  five  years. 


CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 
OF   COLLEGE   GRADES 

Grades  in  courses  of  study  are  awarded  on  a  scientific  rather 
than  a  personal  basis,  with  definit  credit  for  quality  as  well  as  for 
quantity  of  work.  Until  all  school  work  can  be  mesured  by  scales, 
made  up  of  units  that  are  equal  in  a  defined  sense,  the  best  avail- 
able grading  is  one  of  relativ  position  in  a  series.  The*  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  scientific  basis  for  awarding  college  credits 
appears  to  be  a  distribution  following  the  normal  probability  curv, 
skewd  to  take  account  of  the  effect  of  selecting  the  student  body. 

Reed  College  has,  from  the  outset,  used  ten  grades,  whose  defi- 
nitions have  such  a  scientific  basis. 


Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Proportion  of 
Students 

5% 

10% 

15% 

20% 

25% 

15% 

6% 

4% 

Grades  1-5  indicate  that  a  student  stands  in  the  upper  half  of 
an  average  class;  grades  6-10  indicate  that  he  is  in  the  lower  half. 
For  example,  2  designates  the  work  which  will  be  done  (in  the  long 
run)  by  the  best  5%  of  all  students,  and  6  the  work  done  by  that 
quarter  of  an  average  class  standing  just  below  the  middle. 

Grade  1  is  rarely  given,  representing  a  degree  of  excellence  attain- 
able by  not  more  than  one  student  in  four  or  five  hundred;  grade 
10  records  correspondingly  bad  failures.  The  lowest  passable  grade 
is  8;  9  is  for  ordinary  cases  of  failure.  The  grades  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted in  qualitativ  terms,  as  good,  poor.  A,  C,  90%. 

With  such  a  basis  for  grading  students,  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
definit  and  just  reward  for  high  scholarship  by  allowing  a  course  j 
completed  with  high  credit  to  count  more  toward  a  degree  than  a 
course  completed  with  lower  credit.     Such  a  plan  for  counting] 
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quality  has  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  the  students  who  do 
the  best  work  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  normal  time,  without 
tempting  them  to  take  more  subjects  in  a  given  year  than  they  can 
creditably  pursue. 

COLLEGE   GOVERNMENT 

Students  show  both  within  and  without  the  College  such  respect 
for  order,  personal  honor  and  the  rights  of  others  as  is  demanded 
of  good  citizens. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  in  the  individual  student 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  good  order  and  high  scholar- 
ship, and  to  obtain,  in  the  largest  mesure,  his  co-operation  with  the 
Faculty  in  the  development  of  his  character  and  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  College  and  the  community. 

The  Student  Council,  consisting  of  six  members  elected  by  the 
students,  has  supervision  of  all  student  activities  of  the  College, 
and  has  authority  to  deal  with  questions  of  conduct. 

By  vote  of  the  students  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty, 
all  college  examinations  are  conducted  without  proctors.  Every 
student  is  placed  on  his  honor.  The  Student  Council  deals  with 
questions  of  conduct  during  examinations. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  called  away  must  inform  the 
Registrar  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving.  Immediately  on  his 
return  he  must  report  to  the  Registrar. 

At  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  each  Adviser  is 
notified  of  deficiencies  in  scholarship  affecting  students  in  his  group. 

A  student  whose  delinquency  is  serious,  or  is  the  result  of  neglect, 
may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College  at  any  time. 

ATHLETICS 

Physical  exercize  and  recreation  are  important  in  the  life  of  the 
College.  Every  student  takes  part  in  athletics,  and  is  constantly 
helpt  in  keeping  himself  in  good  physical  condition.  Athletic  and 
gymnastic  sports  flourish,  including  track  meets,  match  games  in 
baseball,  football,  soccer,  basket  ball,  and  tournaments  in  tennis 
and  handball. 

The  College  does  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests, because  such  contests  have  generally  proved  detrimental 
to  the  true  interests  of  physical  education. 

The  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics  is  in  brief:  physical  edu- 
cation, hygiene  and  out-of-door  games  for  all  the  students  and 
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faculty,  especially  those  who  need  it  most,  in  place  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  for  a  very  small  group  of  students,  especially  those  who 
need  it  least. 


EXPENSES 

The  only  fixt  charges  for  all  students  made  by  the  College  are 
the  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  fee  of  five 
dollars  a  year  for  towels,  medical  supplies  and  other  gymnasium 
requirements.  There  are  no  library  fees,  no  registration  fees,  no 
graduation  or  diploma  fees.  The  income  from  endowment  is  such 
that  the  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  covers  about  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  expense  to  the  College  for  the  instruction  of  each  student. 

Concerning  the  expenses  for  student  affairs,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  college  opposed  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  fraternities 
and  sororities,  eliminates  by  far  the  largest  annual  charges  which 
students  usually  impose  on  every  individual,  without  granting  him 
any  real  choice  in  these  matters. 

The  charge  for  room-rent  is  $80  a  year,  regardless  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  The  dwelling  halls 
are  administerd  on  a  democratic  basis.  Effort  has  been  made  to 
have  all  the  rooms  equally  desirable,  and  with  sufficient  space, 
convenience,  comfort  and  charm.  No  special  advantages  can  be 
purchast  on  the  Campus,  and  no  student  is  permitted  to  live  out- 
side the  Campus,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  College, 
unless  he  live  at  home.  The  charge  for  room-rent  has  thus  far 
coverd  only  the  annual  maintenance  costs  for  heat,  light,  servis, 
repairs,  and  depreciation.  The  charge  of  $80  per  year  has  provided 
no  interest  on  the  original  investment  in  the  dwelling  halls  of 
$165,000. 

Choice  of  rooms  is  allowd  in  the  order  of  application.  A  deposit 
of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  If  a  room  is  resignd 
and  let  to  another  person,  the  deposit  is  refunded.  All  correspon- 
dence regarding  rooms  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary  of  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Board  will  be  furnisht  at  cost,  and  the  charge  will  be  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  providing  the  quantity,  quahty,  and  variety  of 
food  that  students  should  have  to  perform  the  most  efficient  work. 
The  cost  during  1915-1916  was  $4.50  a  week. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room-rent  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester;  bills  for  board,  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Under 
no  circumstances  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  tuition  fee  or  one- 
half  of  the  room-rent  refunded. 
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MATRICULATION    SCHOLARSHIPS 

Reed  College  offers  four  competitiv  scholarships,  two  of  the 
value  of  $300  and  two  of  the  value  of  $200,  to  candidates  for  ad- 
mission who  take  the  Entrance  Examinations  of  the  College  Board 
at  Reed  College  or  elsewhere  in  June,  or  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tions of  Reed  College  in  September.  Assuming  that  the  students 
are  in  other  respects  qualified  for  admission,  a  matriculation  scholar- 
ship of  $300  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  making  the  best  record 
in  the  examinations  in  June;  a  scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to 
the  candidate  next  in  rank.  Scholarships  of  $300  and  $200  are 
awarded,  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  students  of  highest 
record  in  the  September  examinations.  Any  of  the  scholarships 
may  be  witheld,  if  no  satisfactory  candidate  appears. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  offers 
many  opportunities  for  students  who  must  be  partially  self- 
supporting.  There  is  also  much  work  for  students  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  campus,  offises,  extension  courses,  dining-hall, 
library,  laboratories,  gardens,  fish  experiment  station,  and  build- 
ings of  the  College.  Men  and  women  who  can  use  a  typewriter 
with  speed  and  accuracy  are  usually  in  demand.  Twenty-five 
students  in  1915-1916  each  eamd  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  as 
assistants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  College.  The  College 
assists  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  provided  always 
that  their  outside  work  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  their 
studies. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  earn,  during  the  College  year,  any 
considerable  part  of  their  expenses,  should  expect  to  take  a  longer 
time  in  fulfiling  the  requirements  for  a  degree  than  they  would 
otherwise  need.  In  maintaining  standards  of  college  work  and  of 
graduation,  no  consideration  whatever  is  given  to  the  fact  that  some 
students  are  doing  outside  work  for  self-support. 

Most  of  the  students  at  Reed  College  are  partially  self-support- 
ing. 

LOAN   FUNDS 

Nine  loan  fimds  have  been  establisht  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
worthy  students.  A  fund  at  present  yielding  an  annuity  of  three 
himdred  dollars  is  provided  by  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Houston  of  Port- 
land in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Alice  Joyce  Houston,  who  expected 
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to  graduate  from  the  first  class  at  Reed  College;  a  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  is  provided  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Booth,  of  Eugene;  and 
a  fund  guaranteeing  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
provided  by  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fechheimer  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Fechheimer 
of  Portland. 

Other  loan  funds  have  been  provided  by  Mv^.  Eliza  C.  Dolph, 
Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Mr.  C.  Henri  Labbe,  Dr.  E.  J.  La>  be  and  Mr.  A. 
G.  Labbe,  Mr.  Julius  L.  Meier,  Mr.  Richard  W.  M  tague  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ocobock. 

Loans  from  these  funds  are  made  only  to  students  who  have 
shown  exceptional  ability  in  scholarship  and  who  have  proved 
themselvs  industrious  and  dependable  in  various  forms  of  self- 
support. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE   PRIZE 

Twenty-five  citizens  of  Portland  who  have  become  interested 
in  the  efforts  of  Reed  College  to  promote  good  citizenship  have 
contributed  six  hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  amounting 
to  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  is  awarded  annually  as  a  prize 
to  the  student  writing  the  best  thesis  on  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
assignd  in  the  field  of  city  government. 

The  theses  are  judged  by  the  National  Municipal  League  and  a 
Portland  committee  appointed  by  Reed  College. 

The  names  of  the  donors  are:  W.  B.  Ayer,  F.  Eggert,  T.  L.  Eliot, 
W.  G.  Eliot,  Thomas  G.  Farrell,  J.  D.  Hart,  W.  J.  Hawkins,  Ed- 
ward Homan,  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  W.  M.  Ladd,  C.  X.  Larrabee,  F.  S. 
Myers,  R.  W.  Montague,  F.  W.  Mulkey,  W.  P.  Olds,  F.  H.  Page, 
H.  L.  Pittock,  R.  L.  Sabin,  Charles  J.  Schnabel,  J.  N.  Teal,  Mr. 
Thompson,  D.  W.  Wakefield,  W.  D.  Wheelwright,  Adolph  Wolfe, 
and  the  Christian  Union  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father. 


REED  COLLEGE  IS   NON-SECTARIAN 

As  the  following  list  of  chapel  speakers  indicates,  Reed  College 
is  undenominational.  It  has  no  special  connection,  definit  or  in- 
definit,  with  any  religious  denomination  whatever.  No  sectarian 
considerations  enter  into  the  election  of  Trustees  or  Faculty  or  the 
admission  of  students.  The  will  creating  The  Reed  Institute 
expressly  provides  that  "it  forever  be  and  remain  free  from  sec- 
tarian influence,  regulation  or  control,  permitting  those  who  may 
seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such  religious  societies  as  their 
consciences  may  dictate.^' 
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THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

Chapel  exercizes  are  held  every  week-day  morning  at  eight- 
forty  o'clock  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  thruout 
the  College  year. 

The  speakers,  from  March  1,  1915,  to  March  1,  1916,  in  addition 
to  the  members  v^f  the  faculty,  included: 
Dr.  Thomas JSl.  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New 

York  Un^    .  sity 
Dr.  John  Haru^ove  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Dr.  Raymond  C.  Brooks,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 

Berkeley 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Cooke,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Rev.  G.  N.  Edwards,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oregon 

City 
Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

the  Reed  Institute 
Rev.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  Junior,  of  the  Church  of  Our 

Father,  Unitarian 
Dr.  Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  President  Emeritus  of  Lombard  College, 

Galesburg,  Illinois 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fox,  Student  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women^s 

Christian  Association  in  the  Northwest 
Mr.  William  F.  Geiger,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tacoma, 

Washington 
Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 

Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 

of  Christ  in  America 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays,  Missionary  of  the  Portland  Presbytery 
Miss  Eleanor  Hopkins,  Student  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's 

Christian  Association  in  the  Northwest  Field 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  National  Consumers 

League 
Mr.  a.  R.  Kepler,  Missionary  to  China 
Mr.  James  Bremer  Kerr,  Trustee  of  The  Reed  Institute 
Mr.  Wallace  Howe  Lee,  President  of  Albany  College 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Rev.  Frederick  Linden,  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
Mr.  Harry  G.  McCain,  National  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition  Association 
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Dr.  Henry  Marcotte,  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 

Mr.  C.  a.  Murdock,  of  San  Francisco 

Father  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  Diocesan  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mr.  W.  p.  Olds,  Trustee  of  The  Reed  Institute 

Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  of  Washington 
Dr.  George  Rebec,  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Mr.  I.  B.  Rhodes,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Rindge,  Junior,  Industrial  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

of  Idaho 
Dr.  Anna  Strong,  Exhibit  Expert  for  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau 

of  the  Department  of  Labor 
Right  Rev.  W.  T.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 

Oregon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Mr.  Fred  Alban  Weil,  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Bellingh^m,  Wn. 
Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 

Ministry,  Berkeley 
Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
Judge  C.  E.  Wolverton,  Trustee  of  the  Reed  Institute 
Rev.  W.  W.  Youngson,  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

The  speakers  of  the  weekly  Assembly  have  included: 

Mr.  Irving  Bacheller,  Author^s  reading 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New 

York   University,  ^^Work,  Play  and  Drudgery  in  Education 

and  in  Life'' 
Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Author's  reading 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  Director  of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Theater, 

"The  Singer  and  the  Seer  in  Human  Life" 
Mr.  Henry  Berger  and  Mr.  Frank  I.  Jones,  "The  Columbia 

Highway"  (Illustrated) 
Mr.  R.  a.  Booth,  "Opportunity  and  Effort" 
Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  President  of  Smith  College,  "The 

Deth  of  Attainment" 
Mr.  p.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  "The 

Theory  of  Education" 
Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  of  the  Oregonian,  "The  Duty  of  Happiness" 
Mrs.  Catherine  Booth  Clibborn,  "What  the  World  Needs" 
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Dr.  Leslie  Charles  Coleman,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  State 
of  My  sore  J  Indian  '^Problems  of  the  Orienf 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cotton,  ^^  Egypt ^' 

Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  of  Cambridge^  Massachusetts, 
^'Emerson" 

Mr.  Frank  Vincent  Dumond,  *^The  Panama  Pacific  Exposition" 

Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  ^^  Early  History 
of  the  Northwest" 

Dr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  ^^Rome,  the  City  Beautiful" 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene,  President  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  '^Economic  Aspects  of  the  War" 

Mr.  William  L.  Finley,  State  Biologist,  *^Bird  Life  in  Oregon" 
(Illustrated) 

Mr.  Archibald  D.  Flower,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Memorial  Theater  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  '*The  Work 
of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Players" 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  ^^  Modern  Dramatic  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States" 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  ^^The  New  Social  Order" 

Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  ^^ Irish  Folk-lore" 

Dr.  Paul  Henry  Hanus,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Harvard  University,  ^*  Educational  Mesurements" 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Henke,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Nan  King,  China,  ^^Sorne  Phases  of  the  Chinese  Revolution" 

Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,  President  of  Princeton  University,  ^^Pre- 
paredness for  Life" 

Dr.  William  House,  ^^First  Aid  to  the  Injured" 

Dr.  Herbert  Johnson,  Pastor  of  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  ^^The  Life  that  Counts" 

Dr.  Noble  Wiley  Jones,  '^The  General  Asthenic  State:  Prob- 
lems of  Digestion  and  Nutrition" 

Dr.  Eugen  Kuehnemann,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  Germany,  ^'Germany's  Position  in  the  Present 
War" 

Mr.  K.  Kumasaki,  Imperial  Japanese  Consul  to  the  United  States, 
^^The  New  Japan" 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary  of  the  International  Socialist 
Society,  '* Boycotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle" 

Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon-Davies,  of  the  Garton  Foundation 
of  England,  "International  Peace" 

Mrs.  Edward  McDowell,  widow  of  the  American  composer,  "Ameri- 
can Art" 
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Dr.  Mary  MacLachlan,  '^ Hygiene^' 

Rev.  H.  C.  Mason,  of  the  University  Congregational  Church  of 
Seattle,  ^^  Wanting  Is  What?'^ 

Father  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  Diocesan  Superintendent  of  Schools ^ 
"A  Minimum  Wage'' 

Mr.  W.  p.  Olds,  ^' Books  and  Book  Making'' 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Piper,  Editor  of  the  Oregonian,  '^The  Art  of  News- 
paper Reporting" 

Dr.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  extension  lecturer  for  the  University 
of  California,  ^^The  War  — What  For?" 

Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States j 
^^The  New  Industrial  Day" 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ritter,  director  of  the  Scripps  Institute  for  Biological 
Research  at  La  Jolla,  California ,  ^^The  Opportunities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Present  War  Crisis" 

Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, *^ Training  for  Leadership" 

Dr.  Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Idaho,  ''Books  and  Reading,"  ''The  Mind  of  Lincoln" 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  International  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Association,  "The  Men  That  Last" 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  "Whence  Came  the  American  Indian?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  formerly  Associate  Editor  of  the  American 
Magazine,  "Difficulties  in  Municipal  Reform" 

Mr.  E.  a.  Thornhill,  "The  Telluride  Association" 

Mr.  Edward  Allen  Thurber,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  American 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  "The  Religion  of  Tolstoi" 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
"Playing  the  Game" 

Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  "Life  in  Korea" 

Mr.  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  afield  secreatry  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  "The  Playground  Move- 
ment" 

Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  "Hy- 
giene" 

Dr.  W.  T.  Williamson,  "The  Nervous  System,"  "Pathological 
Phases  of  Social  Hygiene" 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  the  Free  Synagog,  New  York  City^  "A 
ChaUenge" 

Colonel  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  "War  and  its  Causes" 

Dr.  Charles  Zueblin,  of  Boston,  "Democratic  Culture" 
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ANNUAL   SOCIAL  SERVIS   CONFERENCES 

The  following  Social  Servis  Conferences  have  been  held  at  Reed 
College: 

Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life,  1913 

^Tortland  1915''  Conference,  1914 

Oregon  State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies,  1915 

The  following  organizations  have  co-operated  with  the  College 
in  the  Annual  Social  Servis  Conferences: 

American  Chemical  Society,  Oregon  Section;  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  Oregon  Chapter;  Brooklyn  Improvement 
Club,  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Church  of  Our  Father, 
Unitarian,  Cleveland  Federation  of  Charity  and  Philanthropy, 
Commission  of  Labor  Statistics,  Committee  on  Conmaericalized 
Pleasure  Resorts,  Consumers'  League  of  Oregon,  Drama  League 
of  Portland,  Episcopal  Social  Service  League,  First  Spiritual  Church 
of  Portland,  Fourth  Prebyterian  Church,  Greater  Portland  Plans 
Association,  Idaho  State  Department  of  Education,  Industrial 
Accidents  Commission,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  of  the  Centenary  M.  E.  Church,  Laurelhurst  Improve- 
ment Club,  League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipalities,  Mayor 
and  Commissioners  of  Portland,  Multnomah  County  Sunday 
School  Association,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  Oregon  Congress  of  Mothers,  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League,  Oregon  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Oregon  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  Oregon  Inamigration  Commission,  Oregon 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  Pacific  Coast  Rescue  and  Protective  So- 
ciety, Pacific  Railway  Advertising  Company,  Parent  Teachers 
Associations,  Parents'  Educational  Bureau,  Portland  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland  City  Health 
Department,  Portland  Conmierical  Club,  Portland  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators'  Union,  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  Portland  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Portland 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pro- 
ducers' and  Consumers'  Public  Market  Association,  Progressive 
Business  Men's  Club,  Rose  City  Park  Civic  Improvement  Club, 
Russel  Sage  Foundation  —  Remedial  Loans  Division,  St.  Johns 
Commercial  Club,  Social  Economics  Class  of  Reed  College,  State 
of  Oregon  —  Executive  Department,  Sunnyside  Congregational 
Church,   Teachers'   Protective  Association,   United   Brotherhood 
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of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  United  Metal  Trades  Association, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Women^s  Alliance  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  Women^s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Women^s 
Political  Science  Club,  Woodstock  Methodist  Episcopal  Brother- 
hood, Woodstock  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Young  People's 
Fraternity  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Anti-Saloon  League,  Associated  Charities,  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  Big  Sisterhood,  Cathohc  Women's  League, 
Central  Labor  Council,  Child  Labor  Commission,  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  District  Epworth  League,  Employers'  Association, 
Frazier  Home,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Grace  Memorial  Church, 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Monday  Musical  Club,  Municipal 
League,  Neighborhood  House,  New  York  State  Society,  Pacific 
University,  Oregon  Civic  League,  People's  Institute,  Portland  Ad 
Club,  Portland  Commons,  Portland  Art  Association,  Portland 
Dental  Society,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland  Women's  Club, 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Portland  Realty  Board,  Port  of  Portland 
Public  Library  Association,  Recreation  League,  Rotary  Club, 
Salvation  Army,  Shakespeare  Study  Club,  State  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Tuesday  Afternoon  Club,  United  Artisans,  University  of  Idaho, 
University  of  Washington,  Woodstock  Club,  University  of  Oregon, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association;  and  other  organizations  whose  aid  is 
equally  valued. 


OREGON   STATE  CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 

At  the  Oregon  State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies,  held  at  Reed 

College,  May  21,  22  and  23,  1915,  the  following  persons  spoke: 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  of  the  Portland  Journal 

Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association 

J.  C.  English,  Chairman  of  the  Retailers'  Bureau,  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

E.  A.  Fredenhagen,  General  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Friendless 

W.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Training  School  for 
Boys,  Oregon 

Joseph  K.  Hart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Washington 

W.  G.  MacLaren,  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rescue  and 
Protective  Society 
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Hector  Macpherson,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Oregon 

Agricultural  College 
Ida  M.  Manley,  of  the  Allen  School 

V.  R.  Manning,  General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
Stevenson  Smith,  Associate-Professor  of  Orthogenics  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  Bailey  and  Babette  Gatzert 
Foundation    for   Child  Welfare,   University  of   Washington 
John  H.  Stevenson,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
George  A.  Thacher,  Director  of  Oregon  Prisoners^  Aid  Society 
F.  G.  Young,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  University 
of  Oregon 

ENDOWMENT 

The  value  of  the  present  endowment  is  variously  estimated. 
Much  of  the  property  is  real  estate  which  is  not  now  income-bear- 
ing. It  is  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to  improve  this  property 
without  unnecessary  delay.  The  holdings  of  Reed  College  in  the 
City  of  Portland  were  taxed  in  1915  at  a  valuation  of  about  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars. 


GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Descriptions  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  other  material 
equipment  of  Reed  College,  together  with  a  score  of  illustrations 
of  the  buildings  proposed  for  future  construction,  are  presented 
in  an  illustrated  booklet.  The  expenditures  for  permanent  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  development  of  the  campus  have  been  $514,- 
000,  and  for  the  forty-six  acres  which  have  been  added  to  the 
original  gift  of  forty  acres  for  the  campus,  about  $200,000. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  Campus  of  eighty-six  acres  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willa- 
mette River,  about  three  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Portland.  It  extends  from  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  westward  to  Crystal  Springs  Lake,  which  is  sixty- 
five  feet  above  the  river.  Thru  the  center  of  the  campus,  east  and 
west,  is  a  wooded  ravine.  North  of  this  ravine  is  the  campus  of 
the  College  for  Women,  and  twenty  acres  reservd  for  professional 
schools  of  Law,  Medicin,  Theology,  Architecture  and  Education, 
which  may  become  co-ordinate  branches  of  The  Reed  Institute  as 
additional  funds  become  available.  South  of  the  ravine  is  the 
Main  Quadrangle  of  the  Campus,  designd  to  include  the  Library, 
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Chapel,  Auditorium,  Administration  Hall  and  Science  Buildings, 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  institution.  West  of  the  Main  Quadrangle 
are  groups  of  smaller  quadrangles,  designd  for  the  living  accommo- 
dations of  men  students.  The  plan  provides  for  an  indefinit  number 
of  small  quadrangles,  each  having  chambers,  studies,  living-room 
and  dining-hall  for  about  one  hundred  men.  These  dormitory- 
quadrangles  are  thus  arranged  conveniently  for  independent  so- 
cial life  and  competitiv  athletics  and  debates,  and  other  student 
activities  of  the  various  groups. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING 

The  main  building,  opend  in  September,  1912,  is  a  four-story 
building,  257  feet  long,  with  wings  87  feet  long.  The  building  pro- 
vides, on  the  first  floor,  for  the  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  museum, 
storerooms  and  offises  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and  of  the 
Department  of  Physics;  offises  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings;  shop;  toilet-rooms;  and  kitchen.  The  "^second 
floor  provides  temporary  quarters  for  the  Library;  a  study-room 
for  men;  a  study-room  for  women;  ten  classrooms;  coatrooms; 
studies  for  the  faculty;  and  a  meeting  place  for  student  organiza- 
tions. The  third  floor  provides  the  Chapel,  seating  four  hundred; 
restrooms  and  toilet-rooms  for  women  students,  for  men  teachers 
and  for  women  teachers ;  a  reception  hall;  faculty  rooms;  additional 
classrooms;  and  the  offises  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Tresurer, 
Registrar,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Women.  The  fourth  floor 
provides  laboratories,  lecture-room,  storerooms,  and  offises  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  The  cost  of  this  building,  exclusiv  of 
furnishings,  was  $250,000. 

All  the  buildings  are  thoroly  fire-proof.  The  exterior  is  of  mis- 
sion brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  in  the  Collegiate-Gothic  style  of 
architecture. 

THE  FIRST  DWELLING  HALLS 

The  first  building  for  the  living  accommodations  of  students 
was  opened  in  September,  1912.  It  is  377  feet  long,  made  up  of 
eight  separate  houses,  each  accommodating  a  small  group  of  stu- 
dents. The  building  cost  $155,000.  It  provides  a  large  living-room 
and  center  of  social  life  for  men  students,  an  adjoining  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  and  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
students.  These  rooms  are  designd  to  be  equally  desirable,  and 
are  rented  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $80  a  year,  regardless  of  location. 
Room-rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.    The  dormitory  is 
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heated  from  the  central  power  plant,  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  rooms  are  not  furnisht.  There  are  fifty-five  suites,  of  one 
study  and  one  large  bedroom,  or  one  study  and  two  small  bedrooms, 
each  suite  intended  for  two  students.  There  are  twelv  single  rooms, 
each  intended  for  one  student.  Floor  plans  are  sent  on  request. 
Rooms  are  assignd  in  the  order  of  application,  on  receipt  of  a  de- 
posit of  ten  dollars.  For  the  college  year  1916-1917  the  rooms, 
first  assignd  to  men  students  will  be  Numbers  1  to  23.  The  middle 
house,  including  rooms  24  to  39,  is  temporarily  for  women  students. 

GYMNASIUM 

The  gymnasium,  opend  in  November,  1913,  provides  a  main 
floor  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  a  gallery  running-track,  handball  court, 
squash  court,  wrestling  and  boxing  rooms,  special  exercize  rooms, 
drying  rooms,  shower  and  locker  rooms  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  offises  for  the  directors  of  Physical  Education. 

ATHLETIC  FIELD 

The  main  athletic  field,  west  of  the  dwelling  halls,  has  a  quarter- 
mile  rimning  track,  baseball  and  football  fields. 

Another  baseball  field  is  located  south  of  the  dwelling  halls. 
There  are  two  asphalt  tennis  courts  east  of  the  gymnasium.  Four 
asphalt  tennis  courts  west  of  the  gymnasium  have  been  provided 
thru  the  generous  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  College. 

POWER  PLANT 

The  power  plant  is  located  in  the  ravine,  near  the  middle  of  the 
campus.  Only  one  unit  is  completed.  The  power  plant  is  connected 
with  the  main  buildings  by  a  concrete  tunnel  large  enough  to  carry 
all  the  wires  and  pipes  for  heat,  light,  power,  gas,  water,  and  tele- 
fones,  not  only  for  the  present  buildings  but  for  all  that  may  be 
erected  for  several  generations  to  come.  This  equipment  cost 
about  $30,000. 

FISH  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

A  fish  experiment  station  has  been  built  by  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  in  the  ravine  north  of  the  Main  Building,  to 
be  used  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in  fish  culture.  It  affords 
unique  opportunities  to  advanced  students  of  Biology  to  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  State. 
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FUTURE  BUILDINGS 

A  wise  provision  in  the  ^vill  of  the  founder  forbids  the  expendi- 
ture upon  buildings  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  original  endowment.  This  amount  has  alredy  been 
used. 

The  foresight  and  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  people  of 
Portland,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution,  will  doubtless  meet 
other  needs  that  have  arisen.  Commanding  locations  are  provided 
on  the  plan  of  the  campus  for  the  Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Audi- 
torium, the  Science  Hall  and  the  CoUege  Union.  The  first  building 
of  the  College  for  Women  has  been  designd  to  occupy  the  crest  of 
the  slope  north  of  the  ravine.  All  these  buildings  should  be  under 
way  within  a  few  years.  The  integrity,  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
whole  design,  the  high  purposes  to  which  the  buildings  will  be  con- 
secrated, and  the  influences  which  they  will  exert  upon  generation 
after  generation  of  college  youth  will  make  them  appropriate 
memorials  to  noble  men  and  women. 

The  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Reed  Institute,  to  which 
bequests  may  be  made. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  Library  is  housed  for  the  present  in  rooms  in  the 
Main  Building  and  contains  about  9,100  volumes.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  periodicals  are  receivd  regularly. 

The  resources  are  being  increast  by  gifts  and  exchanges  and  by 
purchases  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  have  been  supplemented  by  loans  from  other  libraries. 

The  library  is  open  week  days  from  eight-thirty  a.m.  to  five- 
thirty  P.M.,  and  from  seven  p.m.  to  nine-thirty  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  noon,  and  on  such  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions as  are  included  in  the  College  calendar. 

Books  may  be  borrowd  by  all  persons  under  the  rules  governing 
the  use  of  books  by  students. 

The  Public  Library,  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  the  students 
of  the  College,  contains  233,037  volumes,  including  a  collection  of 
over  18,000  pamflets.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  on  file  in  the  Periodical  Room.  The  reference 
collection  contains,  in  addition  to  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and 
general  reference  books  on  all  subjects,  a  file  of  bound  magazines, 
federal  and  state  documents,  and  several  thousand  trade  catalogs. 
Both  the  Public  Library  and  the  College  Library  are  depository 
libraries  of  the  United  States  Government.    The  Art  Collection 
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contains    valuable    works    on    painting,    sculpture,    design    and 
architecture. 

CITY  OF  PORTLAND 

Portland,  Oregon,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River, 
twelv  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  and  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  city,  a  half  century 
ago  a  forest-skirted  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  has 
now  climbed  the  hills  separating  the  Willamette  Valley  from  the 
Tualatin  Valley.  More  markt  is  the  growth  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  where  the  city  has  spred  over  the  fertil  area  bounded  by 
the  Willamette  and  the  Columbia.  The  city  was  incorporated  in 
1851  with  a  population  of  3,000.  The  population  in  1910  was 
207,214,  the  increase  since  1900  having  been  129.2  per  cent.  The 
city  is  shelterd  on  all  sides  by  high  ranges,  so  that  the  extremes  of 
winter  are  unknown  and  protracted  periods  of  heat  are  rare.  For 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  found  the 
average  yearly  temperature  to  be  52.  For  the  summer  months  the 
average  temperature  was  60  degrees,  for  July  and  August  67  de- 
grees, and  for  the  winter  months  44  degrees.  In  this  same  period 
the  average  annual  rainfall  was  45  inches.  The  seasons  are  charac- 
terized by  no  sharp  demarcations. 

The  deth  rate,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  lowest  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  being 
but  9.5  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

Portland's  location  is  economically  strategic.  The  Willamette 
River  furnishes  water-power,  makes  Portland's  fresh  water  harbor, 
and  drains  the  productiv  Willamette  Valley.  Because  of  its  position 
on  the  Columbia  River,  the  city  has  a  downgrade  haul  from  about 
250,000  square  miles  of  fertil  territory.  Two  rivers  and  four 
transcontinental  railroads  have  helpt  to  make  Portland  commer- 
cially strong.  Railroads  extended  into  Central  Oregon  in  1911 
have  added  to  Portland's  importance  as  a  shipping  port. 

The  city  has  become  the  natural  outlet  and  market  for  all  of 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Eastern  and  Southwestern  Washington,  as  well 
as  Montana  and  other  centers  farther  east,  a  territory  over  six 
times  the  size  of  New  England.  No  point  in  the  Northwest  is  so 
easily  accessible  by  rail. 

Portland  is  called  the  conservativ  city  of  the  West.  This  repu- 
tation and  its  strategic  location  make  it  a  dominating  commercial 
influence. 

Publications  concerning  the  city  and  the  Northwest  are  sent 
by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Conmierce  to  any  address. 
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Within  the  past  eight  years  Portland  has  erected  three  new  high 
school  buildings.  The  high  schools  have  5,614  pupils  and  226 
instructors.    The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  private  institutions. 

The  religious  life  and  the  social  servis  spirit  of  Portland  are 
notable.  The  city  has  over  four  hundred  church  societies  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  church  buildings.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  an  effectiv  center  of  educational,  religious,  physical 
and  social  servis  activities.  Its  4,000  members  are  promoting  one 
hundred  lines  of  work,  under  the  direction  of  30  traind  secretaries. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which  occupies  an  ad- 
joining building,  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  the  city. 

Reed  College  is  in  activ  co-operation  with  a  large  number  of 
other  organizations  devoted  to  industrial,  political,  social  and 
civic  betterment,  including  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Commercial 
Club,  Consumers'  League,  Drama  League,  Department  of  Parks 
and  Playgrounds,  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association,  Neighbor- 
hood House,  Oregon  Civic  League,  Oregon  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  Oregon  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Oregon  Society 
of  Engineers,  People's  Institute,  Portland  Ad  Club,  Portland  Art 
Association,  Rotary  Club,  University  Club. 

Oregon  has  the  spirit  of  progress,  co-operation,  enthusiasm, 
initiativ,  happiness,  confidence.  For  an  educational  enterprize 
needing  these  conditions,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  desirable  location. 
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FORM   OF   BEQUEST 
To  The  Reed  Institute  in  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  I  give 

and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $ to  be  used  by  said 

Institute  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Corporation. 

FORM   OF  ANNUITY   BOND 

Whereas,  the  sum  of Dollars  has  been  given 

to  The  Reed  Institute,  Portland,  Oregon,  by 

of upon  condition  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  said  gift,  an  annuity  of 

Dollars  be  paid  to  the  said 

during life; 

Therefore,  The  Reed  Institute  hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said 

sum  of Dollars  to  the  order  of  said 

at  the  Tresurer^s  offis    of   said 

Institute,  during  the  natural  life  of  said 

commencing  January  first,  Nineteen  Hundred 

In  witness  whereof,  The  Reed  Institute  has  hereunto  aflixt  its 
Corporate  Seal  and  caused  this  bond  to  be  signd  by  its  Tresurer 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  this day  of ,  191. 
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